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EDWARD HARVEY, Ei; 


Munz or Paniianant, 
| Apjoravr - Grammar, OF Encranp, | 


Coons EL of the Third Regiment of 
Torts or  Carabineers, | 


AN D 


MxjOoR-GRENERAL of His MAJESTY” 8 
Service. 


8 I'R, 32-9597 
HIS Book, which I have com- 
piled, has been the Employment 


of my leiſure Hours, ſince the Corps 
debarked on this Ifland ; if it hath any 


Merit, it muſt not be attributed to any 


little Performances of mine, but. to the 


1 ſeveral 


A 
8 


0 1 
1 * * 
— - 


„ "DEDICATION. 

| ſeveral Military Treatiſes from which 
the ſubſequent Sheets have been chiefly 
collected. 


If, therefore, this Undertaking ſhould 

| happily meet your favourable Approba- 
tion, or, by ſo excellent a judge as you, 
Sir, be deemed any way inſtructive to 

the young Gentlemen of the Army, it 
will afford the higheſt Satisfaction to, 


. 
Vour moſt obedient, 
| FD WY humble. Servant, 
: IsLs or Mar, Coal) 
| Jon, 3, 1766. 3 8 
THOMAS SIMES. 


To THE 
OFFICERS 
OF THE 5 — 1 

A R M V. 


GENTLEMEN, 


1 the many Military Books, 
which have been .publiſhed, and well 
received, I cannot but be ſenſible, that an 
Attempt to encreaſe their Number muſt be 
condemned, ſhould it not be executed with 
Judgment and Accuracy : I have therefore the 
ſtrongeſt Reliance on the Candour of my Bro- 
ther Officers, who, I flatter myſelf, will generouſly 
excuſe whatever Defeats may appear in this 
Work, eſpecially when they conſider, that I do 
not addreſs them as an Auron, ambitious 
of literary Fame, but as a SOLDIER, only 
ſolicitous to gain their Favour and kind 
Protection, to a Publication ſolely calculated 
for the Benefit of a moſt humane and impor- 
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tant Charity, eſtabliſhed by the HIBERNIAN 
SocIETY, for the maintaining, educating, and 
apprenticing, the Orphans and Children of Sol- 
diers only, an Account of which noble Inſtitu- 
tion, as publiſhed by Order of the Governors 
and Guardians of faid Charity, I ſhall here 
annex for the Satisfaction of the Reader. 


The MititTary MEDLEY, compoſed with. 
ſuch a Variety of Plans, Orders, Forms, 
Regulations, &c, &c. cannot pretend to abſo- 
lute Perfection: If it proye acceptable to the 
Gentlemen of the Army, I ſhall deem myſelf 
happy, and amply rewarded. 


DUBLIN 


DUBLIN CASTLE, 
MAY 27» 1765. 


At a Meeting this Day of the Governors and 
89 of the Hibernian Society, for 
maintaining, educating and apprenticing, 
the Orphans and Children of Soldiers only, 
An Account of this Inſtitution having been 
ordered to be prepared by William Cbaigneau, 
Eſq; Treaſurer, and laid before the Gover- 
nors, the ſame was this Day read, and is as 
follows. = 


A Short Account of the Hibernian Socrety for 
the * of the Orphans and Children of Soldiers 
ONLY. 1 


= E relieving the Diſtreſſed is the peculiar Pri- 
vilege of the Opulent of. noble Minds. To 
point out real and proper Objects for their Bounty, 
muſt appear as the higheſt Mark of our Reſpect to 
them, and of our juſt Eſteem for their Virtues and 
Humanity.— In this Light, the Governors have the 
Honour of laying before their Fellow- ſubjects a ſhort 
Account of an Inſtitution calculated to preſerve num- 
berleſs Children of His Majeſty's brave and faithful 
Soldiers. 

The wretched Condition that the Children of Sol- 
diers were, commonly, reduced to, touched the com- 
paſſionate Hearts of ſome Gentlemen. On a reaſo- 
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nable Calculation, they were perſuaded that not 
fewer than fifteen hundred of them were in the ut- 
moſt Indigence, and that one Half of the Number 
were unhappy miſerable Orphans. — They had but 
too great Reaſon to believe, that many innocent 
Children, from the Poverty and Diſtreſs of their Pa- 
rents, periſhed in their Infancy, or were, otherwiſe, 

- totally loſt to the Community, eſpecially on the Em- 
barkation of Regiments to America; and that the 
Survivors were, too frequently, uneducated and un- 
informed in the common Principles of Religion or 
Morality, and ſuffered to grow up in Ignorance and 
Vice, to the Ruin of themſelves, and to the manifeſt 
Injury of the Public. They thought, that the Chil- 
dren of thoſe who ventured, or had loft their Lives 
in Defence of their Country, mexited every Care and 
Indulgence that good Subjects could give, and that 
ſuch an Attention to their Children, could nat fail of 
raiſing the Spirit of the Soldiery, and of invigorating 
all their Operations. | 
Such Thoughts gave riſe to this moſt noble Cha- 
| rity, and private Benefactions enabled them to main- 
| tain and cducate. ten Boys; but when the Scheme 
was more known, it caught the Attention of the Pub- 
lic, and, by their Bounty, ten Boys more were 
taken in. | 1 
Other Gentlemen ſoon requeſted to have a Part in 
this honograble Work, and in March 1965, an an- 
nual Subſcription took Place amongft themſelves, 
whoſe Example was inſtantly followed by many 
Noblemen, general Officers and good Citizens, ſo as 
to be able to proy ide for twenty more. 1 
It is on juſt Grounds that the Governors hope 
for Public Favour and Protection of a Charity, which, 
though in Reaſon. the moſt deſerving our Notice, is 
almo . the only one that has, hither to, eſcaped our 
Attention. The Governors doubt not, by their great 
off, * 2 Care 
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Care and Management, to merit both a private and 
natienal Encouragement, as their only Aim is a na- 
tional Advantage. | 

The Wiſdom of Great Britam has always had in 
View the countenancing and promoting every Mea- 
ſure that might, in Time, make Ireland a Proteſtant 
Kingdom. The Charter-Schools are a ſtriking In- 
ſtance of their Goodneſs, and are of infinite Ule.— 
The recruiting His Majeſty's Army of Ireland by 
Britiſb 4 is another Mark of their great At- 

tention to Us, but it has been, with real Grief, ob- 
ſerved, that even this prudent Conduct is too often 
productive of unhappy and unforeſeen Conſequen- 
ces, for as Numbers of theſe Britiſb Recruits 
Popiſh Women, their Children are generally bred up 
in that Superſtition. — Thus the real Deſign is not 
only perverted, but even made ſubſervient to the 
Growth of Popery. — To remedy this great Evil, is 
one of the principal Objects of this Inſtitution. —The 
Governors mean, not only to reſcue unfortunate 
Children from Perdition, but to rear them up in a 


due Senſe of Religion and Induſtry, and to give them 


ſuch Trades and Occupations as may render theit 
Hands of real Uſe to the Public. | R 
Permit it to be ſaid, that this Charity is peculiarly 
neceſſary in Ireland, as they have no Poor Rates for 
maintaining helpleſs Orphans, or the aged Indigent. 
Such is the general Idea of this Plan, and the Go- 
vernors hope, that it will not be thought unworthy 
of the tender Concern of the Father of a dutiful and 
loyal People.—lIts Uſes are ſo manifeſt, and ſo much 
the common Cauſe of all. His Majeſty's Subjects, 
that too minute an Enumeration of its many happy 
Conſequences, muſt be unneceſſary. 
This Inſtitution is, at preſent, like the Cloud of 
Klyab, no larger than à Man's Hand, but by the 
Goodneſs and Bounty of thoſe whom Providence has 
endowed with Affluence, it may ſoon oy and 
| ower 
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ſhower down innumerable Bleſſings on the Land, by 
ripening helpleſs Infants into good Subjects, able and 
willing to defend their gracious King, their generous 
Benefactors and their Country. 

It is propoſed, as ſoon as a ＋ Fund will pe 
mit, to enlarge and extend this Plan as much to go 
Care of the Daughters as the Sons of Soldiers. — For 
this great and valuable Work, the Governors muſt 
apply to, and depend on, the Great and the Good, 
whole compaſſionate Hearts cannot ſuffer the Hands 
of theſe Innocents to be lifted up in vain. They 


cannot hear the Cries of Nature without a natural and 


powerful Effect. The miſerable and deplorable 
Condition of theſe poor Creatures pleads eloquently 
to the humane Heart, and to that Monitor they muſt 
| a ſubmit their Cauſe. 


Reſolved, Nemine Contradicente, 


„% That the Thanks of the Governors be given to 
William Chaigneau, Eſq; for the N ſhort State 
of the Nature and true Intent of this Charity, and 
that he be requeſted to print it, at their Expence, 
and communicate it to the Public, in the moſt ex- 


tenſive Manner.“ 
| Signed by Order, 


SAMUEL BURROWES, err 


Subſcriptions ** Benefactions will be received, in 
London, by Arnold Neſbitt, Eſq; Biſbopſgate. reer ; 
Bartholomew Burton, Eſq, Coleman's Street; Jobs 
Puget, Eſq; Meſſrs. Knox and Mercer, Crofby- ſquare ; 
Meſſrs. Allen and Marlar, Ironmonger-lane Meſſrs. 
Drummond and Company, Cbaring-craſs; and Meſſrs. 


Backwell and Company, Pall. mall; and, in Ba. | 


by all the Bankers and Governors. 
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Capt. Harrington Bauden, 58 ditto 
Capt. Maſon Bolton, 9 ditto 

Capt. James Bruce, 63 ditto 

Capt. James Butler, 1ſt Horſe 

Capt. Humphry Bland, Half-pay 

Capt. Arthur Brice, ditto 

Capt. Samuel Brown, ditto 

Capt. Thomas Brown, ditto 
Lit. Jeffery Brown, iſt Horſe | 

Lt. James Brown, late of 9 Dragoons 
Capt. Lt. Paul Buſhe, g Dragoons 
Robert Barry, Eſq; Naſfau - ſtreett 
Lt. Charles Baldwin, Queen's Royal Reg. 
Lt. James Ball, ditto | 

Lt. Henry Bruen, 63 Foot 

Lt. George Burrington, 56 ditto 

Lt. Frederick Boes, 64. ditto 

Lt. Lucius Barber, Royal Artillery 
Enſign Edward Burton, 64 Foot 

Enſign Caleb Barns, 61 ditto 

Thomas Barns, Eſq; 

George Ball, Eſq; Commiſlary | 
David Burleigh, Eſq; Grafton-ſtreet 
Thomas Bibby, Eſq; Granby-row 
George Broom, Eſq; Dublin- caftle 
Quarter-maſt. Mat. Beard, Royal Ir. Drag. 
Mr. J. Gaſper Battier, Stephen's Green 
Mr. Robt. Black, Mercht. Ile of Man 
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Subſcribers Names, and their Subſcriptions. 
CZ X 


Col. Robt. Cuninghame, Acgutant-gene: 
ral of Ireland, M. 7. — 

Charles Lord Colloony. K. B. W 
quarter maſter-· general of Ireland | 

Dr. Michael Cox, Primate of Munſter 

Dr. Rich. Chenevix, Bp. of Waterford, Cc. 

Henry Viſcount Conyngham | 

William Chaigneau, Eſq; William-ſtreet 

John Clarke, Eſq; Ship ſtreet | 

Earl of Caven 

Richard Cox, Eſq; Stephen's Green 

Mrs. — Cox, ditto | 

Thomas Cobb, Eſq; M. P. New Bridge 

Major Hugh Cane, Royal Iriſh Dragoons 

Major Charles Craven, Half- pay 

Capt. James Cuningbam, the Royal 

Hon. Capt. Otway Cuftee, ditto 

Capt. John Caulfield, 56 Foot 

Capt. Henry Conran, 16 ditto 

Capt, Mungo Campbell, 55 ditto 

Lt. "Richard Campbell, Queen? s Royal Reg. 

Capt, Lt. William Cockburn, 49 Foot 

Lt. Nathaniel Cooke, 8 Dragoons 

Cornet Joſeph Cooke, Carabineers 

Lt. Edward Candler, 48 Foot 

Lt. Thomas Corry, Half-pay 

Corn, — Cummin, 1 Horſe | 

Corn. Rich. St. Geo. Conyears, 8 Drag. 

Corn. —— Curtis, 12 ditto | 

Corn. Nicholas Cowſe, Half-pay 

Enſign Duncan Chiſholme, 58 Foot. 

Rev. Mr. William Crowe, Loughrea 

Nathaniel Cavenagh, Efqz 

Arthur Craven, Eſq; Sackville-ſtreet 

Mr. Wm. Crebbin, Mercht. Iſle of Man, 

Mr. Hugh Connor, Mercht. ditto 
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| Subſcribers Names, and their Subſcriptions. 1 


" P D. 
„ 
Capt. Theoph. Deſbriſay, Dorſet-ſtreet 3 19 7h H 
Jaſper Deſbriſay, Eſq; Dawſon-ſtreet 129 
Lt. Col. Peter Daulhat, 51 Foot = Ce 
Major James Dalrymple, the Royal 7 29 M 
Capt. Wm. Dalrymple, Queen's Roy. Reg. 1 2 9 Ri 
—_ Deane, Eſq; M. P. Terrinure 1 29 M 
| Lt. Gen. Michael Obrien Dilks, Maſter ofy 11 4h Ce 
the Royal Hoſpital,  — — 1 Ca 
Lt. Col. Alexander Duncan, 55 Foot o 11 4h Ci 
Capt. Richard Dawſon, Engineers 0 11 4h Ci 
Capt. Peter Daly, 55 Foot s o 11 4h C 
Capt. William Delaplace, 26 ditto o 11 4h Ce 
Lt. John Dudington, the Royal o 11 4h Lt 
Lt. Alexander Duffee, 58 Foot o 11 4h Lt 
Lt. Alexander Daniel, 49 ditto o 11 4h Et 
Lt. Avare) Daniel, Queen's Royal Reg. © 11 4h Er 
Lt. Nicholas D'Arcy, 48 Fot o 11 4h M 
Lt. Hyacinth D'Arcy, Halt- pay o 11 4h 
Enfign — D'Arcy, 48 Foot 0-11 4h 
Enſign Henry Downing, '55 ditto o 11 4h 
Rev. Mr. Wm. Dobbin, Fel. of Trin. Col. o 11 4h 
John Dillon, Eſq; County of Weſtmeath © 11 4h 


E. 


Lt. Col. — Edmonſtone, the Royal 
Lt. Col. William Euſtace, late of 5 Foot 
Enſign Hardy Euſtace, Queen's Rey. Reg. 
Capt. William Evans, late of 91 Foot - 
Capt. Nicholas Evans, 47 ditto | 

Capt. J. Fr. Erſkine, 1 Horſe 

Enſign Bingham Ellifon, Queen's Roy. Reg. 
John Everard, Eſq; County of Wicklow © 
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Enſign 


Enſi 
Le. Wim 


Hon. Lt. Gen. John 
2 Horſe 
Col. William Forſter, the 
Major Henry Folliot, Royal Iriſh Foot 
Rev. Mr. Nathaniel France, Youghall 
Mr. Arthur France, Waterford 
Capt. Thomas Frazer, the Royal 
Capt. Hugh Forſith, 49 Foot 
Capt. Henry Flood, Half - pay 
Capt. Lt. Curtis Farran, 64 Foot 
Capt. Lt. Arthur Fitz-Gerald, 2 Horſe 
Capt. Lt. Maximilus Faviere, the Royal 
Lt. Arthur Forth, Engineers ; 
Lt. Richard Friend, Half-pay 
Enſign Cæſar French, the Royal 
Forbes, 61 Foot 
Mr. George Faulkner, Parliament-ſtree 


* 
K 
G. 
Na 


Col. James Giſborne, Quarter-maſter- 
general of Ireland, M. P. 16 Foot 
Wm. Gleadowe, Eſq; Banker, Caſtle- ſtreet 
Boulter Grierſon, Eſq; Parliament: ſtreet 
Lt. Alexander Gordon, 49 Foot 
Enſign John Gray, 49 ditto 
Capt. Robert Gray, 55 ditto 
Lt. Wm. Gray, Queen's Royal Reg. 
Capt. John Gordon, 47 Foot | 
Capt. Geo. Gledſtanes, 58 ditto 
Capt. Geo. Glynn, 61 ditto 
Sackville Gardiner, Eſq; Dominick-ſtreet 
Capt. James Grant, 47 Foot 
Lt. James Grant, 49 ditto 
Gregor. Grant, 58 ditto\ 
. Glaſſcott, Queen's Royal Reg. 
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Subſeribers Names, and their Subſcriptions. 
F. 


Fitz William, M. mY 


Royal 


— 
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Subſcribers Names, and their Subſcriptions. 


| Li. Arthur Gore, the Royal 
Lt. John Gore, 12 Dragoons 


Enſign John Grieve, Queen's Royal Reg. 


H. 


Major-gen. Edward Harvey, hm 


* . 


general of England, M. P. Carabineers 
Major Otho. Hamilton, 40 Foot 


Capt. John Hazard, 64 ditto 
Samuel Heatley, Eſq; Dublin - 
Peter John Heywood, Eſq; Iſle 
Wm. Handcock, 

Capt. John Hamilton, 61 Foot 
Capt. Gervas Hall, Half pay 


of Man 


Eſq; M. P. Athlone 


Capt, Vernon Hawley, late of 45 Foot 


Lt. Lant. Hill, 55 ditto 


Lt. James Hepburn, 49 ditto | 
Lt. Joſeph Hollings, 61 ditto 


Cornet Benjamin Hunt, 2 Horſe 
Enſign Robert Haſtings, 26 Foot 


J. 


Thomas Morris Jones, Eſq; Money- glaſs 2 


Major St; John Jefferies, M. P. 


61 Foot 


WY 


O 
O 


0 


8 


1 


Capt. Lt. John Jackſon, Queen's Roy. Reg. x 


Lt. Brabazon Jennys Royal Iriſh 
Col. James Johnſton, 1 Horſe 
Capt. Robert Jobnſon, 68 Foot 


Capt. Alexander Innes, 63 Foot 
Capt. Albert Jones, Half-pay 


Enſign Michael Jacob, 64 Foot 
Mr . Ebenezer Jacob, Surgeon, 


Drag, 


Capt. Warren Johnſon, late of 10 ditto 
Capt. Lt. Arthur Johnſton, 8 Drag. 


Enſign Robert Jones, Queen's Royal Reg, 


Wexford | 
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5 1 
Mr, Henry Ivie, jun. Waterford 0 11 4h 
Mr. George Ivie, Dublin o 1 4h 
K. 


Capt. Gilbert King, Royal Iriſh Dragoons 
Capt. Lt. William King, 38 Foot 

Capt. Andrew Kirwin, Haif-pay 

John Knox, Eſq; Capel ſtreet 

Lt. John Keily, Half-pay 

Enfign William Kingſmill, the Royal 
Mr, Thomas Kelly, Surgeon, Dublin 


; | FE 


Hon. Lt. Col. Alexander Leſlie, 64 Foot 
Lt. Col. Henry Laws Luttrell, 1 Horſe 
Capt. Geo. Le-Hunt, 68 Foot | 
Lt. William Le-Hunr, the Royal 
77 Lowder, Eſq; Waterford 

t. Holland Lackey, 1 Horſe 
Cornet Alexander Lackey, 1 ditto 
Lt. Nicholas Loftus, 1 ditto 
Lt. Samuel Lawſon, 9 Dragoons 
Lt. John Lewis, 64 Fot 
Lt. Henry William Le-Grand, 49 ditto 
Lt. Thomas Low, Half-pay 
Cornet Francis Lichfield, 1 Horſe 
Enſign Robert Lyon, Half-pay 
Peter Long, Mercht. Waterford 


M. 
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Capt. Wm. Montgomery, M. P. Mary's Str. 3 
Lt. Gen. Cha. Montague, Qu.'s R. Reg, 2 


Li. Col. Geo. Mondo; Quarter-maſt. E. X 5 6 
2 


Major Richard Montgomery, 51 ditto 


Lt. Allan Mc. Clean, 38 Foot 


Subſcribers Names, and their Subſcriptions, 


of England, &c. Engineers 
Hon. Capt. Robert Moore, 59 Foot 
Hon. Ponſonby Moore, Commiſſioner of 
the Barracks — — ö 
George Moore, Eſq; Iſle of Man 
Capt. Thomas Muſgrave, 64 Foot 
Capt. Samuel Malcher 
Et. John Murray, Half- pay 
Rev. Mr. William Moore, Waterford 
Thomas Moore, Eſq; Ifle of Man 
Lt. —— Moore, 56 Foot 


Major Lewis Marcell, Engineers 
Major John Mayne, 14 Dragoons 
Major Richard Mercer, Dublin-caſtle 
Capt. James Mercer, 49 Foot 

Capt. Benjamin Mainwaring, the Royal 


Cornet John Muſgrave, 1 Horſe 

Enſign Irwin Me. Mullen, Half-pay 
George Marjoribanks, M. D. Waterford 
Mr. Wm. Marſhall, Surgeon, Qu. “'s R. Reg. 
Mr. Wm. Murphy, Caſtle ſtreet 4 


N. 


Lt. Col. Lord New battle, 4 Horſe 
Capt. Mich. Nickſon, Queen's Roy. Reg, 
Lt. — Nickſon, the Royal | 
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Sir Edward Newenham, Granby-row 
Lady Newenham, ditto 

Capt. Chriſtopher Neſham, 63 Foot 
Capt. Nicholas Netterville, Half-pay 
Capt. Lt, Ant. Nugent, 13 Dragoong 
Lt, Oliver Nicols, the Royal 

Lt. Robert Norton, 61 Foot 
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Subſcribers Names, and their Subſcriptions, 


Enſign Alexander Neſbitt, 58 Foot 50 

Enſign Matthew Nixon, 61 ditto o 11 4h 

Mr. Owen Naghton, Attorn. Fownes's Str. © 11 4h 
0. | 


Capt. Thomas Ormſby, 9 Dragoons 
Cornet Ormſby, ditto 

Major William Orme, 70 Foot 

Capt. Thomas Oſborne, 58 ditto 
Capt. Lt. Charles Oſborne, 44 ditto 
Enſign William Owen, 61 ditto 
Manus Odonell, Eſq; Newport pratt 
Mr. James Oats, Mercht. Iſle of Man 


0000000 » 


E. 
Col. Pomeroy, M. P. 64 Foot : 2 3.6 
Lt. Col. Arthur Preſton, 9 Dragoons 12 9 
Maj. John Pennington, Queen's Royal Reg. 1 2 9 
Major Henry Pringle, 56 Foot 129 
Major Thomas Pope, 2 Horſe I 2 9 
Capt. Henry Watſon Powell, 64 Foot 12 9 
Mr. Samuel Powell, Printer, Dame- ſtreet o 1: 4h 
Nich. Price, Eſq; Lieut-governor of r 
and Charles- fort — — 9 4b 
Lt. James Price, 58 Foot 0 > 
Lt. Col. Parke Pepper, 49 dittv 0 
Capt. William Peacock, 63 ditto 0 
Capt. Chriſtopher Parker, late of 1 Horſe o 
Lt. Iſaac Phibbs, Half · pay o 
Lt. Richard Phillips, ditto 0 11 4 
Enſign Robert Phillips, Queen's Royal Reg. o 11 
Cornet Wentworth Parſons, M. P. 14 Drag. o 11 4h 
Wo 


Enſign Samuel Poe, 26 Foot 


-X R | . 


| "8 Gen. Robt. Rich, Gov. of 1 
LI. Col. Robert Ros, 48 Foot 
Richard Reeves, Eſq; Waterford 
Thomas Roach, Eſq; Half-pay 
Richard Robbins, Eſq; 1 
2 Thomas Rigg, 26 Foot 
Ix. John Roſcrow, ditto 
Cornet John Reynell, Royal triſh Drag. 
Enſign Charles Richardſon, 56 Foot | 
Enſign Phil. Rochfort, Queen's Royal Reg. 
Enſign Richard Reed, ditto 
Busen Andrew Rock, 61 Foot 


Mr. John Reynolds, Surgeon, 58 ditto 
* 


ary, r erer, f Cor 


Lt. Col. "RIPE Smith, xo Foot. 1 
Hoa. Lt. Col. Henry St. John, M. P. Half-p. 1 
Capt. William Smith, 64 Foot Ihr 1 
Richard Symes, Eſq; Ballyarthar I 
Mitchell Symes, Eſq; Coolboy O It 

0 

o 

O 


Rev. Dr. Symes, Hill-brook 
Mrs. Roſalinda Simes 
Lt. John Simes, late of Marines 
Lt Charles Simes, late of 10 Foot 
Major John Stratton, Royal Artillery 
Capt. Richard Saunders, 9 Dragoons 
Capt. James Spittell, the Royal 
Capt. Henry Shawe, Halt · pay 
I. Bernard Shawe, Queen's Royal Reg. 
Enſign Robert Shawe, 64 Foot 
Capt. Joſeph Siree, Tomas, Db. Cat. 
Capt. James Stewart, 6x.Foot. 
Capt. Poyntz Stewart, the Royal 
Lit. James Stewart, 64 Foot 
Lt. Stewart, 61 ditto 


ry gy ae 
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Lt. Charles Lenox Smyth, 2 Horſe 
Lt. Oliver Singleton, the Royal 
Lt. Robert Sinclair, 63 Foot 
Mr. William Sinclair, 26 ditto / 
Lt. Murrough Smith, Half-pay 
= Enocke Sterne, Eſq; 

Hon. Cornet Skeffington, Royal Iriſh Drag. 
—— 2 — Q — N | 

m. Saunderſon, Qu.'s Royal o uf 

Enſign Palmes Spaight, the 1 = 4 
Enſign H. Fortick Sheridan, 61 Foot 
Mr. Sam. Scott, Surgeon, Royal Iriſh Foot © 55 
Hon. Lionel R. P. Smythe, Volunt. 58 Foot o 11 
Quart. Maſt. Wm. Smythe, Royal IriſhDeag. o 11 4a 
James Supple, Eſq; c_ of Kerry | © 11 4h 


-M 


Dr. James Trail, Bp. of Down 7 Connor 
Capt. Nicholas Tench, Half-pa 
Major Martin Tucker, 1 Horſe. 
Major Dudley Templer, 26 Foot 
Major Richard Temple, Half-pay 
Capt. Cha. Tottenham, M. P. ditto - + 
Capt. John Taggart, Dep. Maſt. of Kilmain. o 
Lt. Gilbert Toler, Royal Iriſh Drag. 
L.. Edward Thorley, Queen's Royal Reg. 
Mr. Riely Towers, Parliament-ſtreet 
Mr. Edward Tyrrell, Efſex-ſtreet 


V. | 
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65 


Lt. Amos Vercker, Royal tri Drag,” 
Capt. John Vatrafs, 10 Foot | MEL. * au 
Thomas Vandeleur, Eq Ship-ſtreet | 0 11 4h * 


John 
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 Subſcribets'Nanes, and their Subſcriptions, 


W. 


v8 


| 1 J. d. 
. John Winter, Eſq; 9 Lond. 5 
John Wood, Eſq; Governor and Captain 
General of the Ile of Man — ; L 
Col. Hunt. Walch, 56 Foot 
Ex. Col. John Wilkins, Royal Iriſh Foot 
Major Robert Waller, 9 Drag 
Capt. Robert Webber, Henry-ſtreet 
Lt. Col. Edward Windus, Half-pay 
Major Walter Wolfe, ditto 
Capt. John Warburton, 58 Foot 
Capt. Joſeph Walker, 12 Dragoons 
- Ralph Ward, Eſq; Surveyor-general of the 
" Ordnance, Merrion- ſtreet — } 
Lt. Nicholas Ward, Half-pay 
Lit. Philip Walſh, 12 Drag. 
1. —— Wemys, 58 Foot 
Lt. James Webber, ditto 
Lt. William Wardlaw, Qu.'s Royal Reg 
Lt. David Winſtanly, 5+ Foot 
Lit. Robert Wallis, Half -pay 
Lt. Robert Wills, 49 Foot 
Enſign Caſper Wills, the Royal 
Enſign William Wrey, Chien” s Roy. Reg. 
Euſign Geo. Wade, 58 Foot O11. 
A. K. S | 


1 Total, 270 3 1h 
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r Paid for Paper, Printing, Plates, 
Binding, Sc. as by Receipts, 
- which will be Ane to he K 11 
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REGULATIONS and ORDERS, 


V. to be given by the Colonel of a Regiment of 
. 1 b 18 abſerved by the Ge ˖ 


Officers, and private "9's « Joe 
N Q Officer to appear, when. with og 


ment, ip any other Dre Rs thei 

gimentals, or Regimental Frock a c et 
they go out a ſporting. | 
hen the Colonel is from his Regimen he 95 


of, it, every Month. 
Lieutenant Colonel, or Officer 


gen 


nt, is to make choice of a [agg 3 
Gn has gained the Character of a 727505 2 7 
Attendaace Obedience, and a dill e E 
we Por that when the Adj „ or | 
Maſtercy may fall 2 A 08 reco eee 


which he ſhall "always f 7 — 


A Captain of a Company, with a watchful Eye > Dog 
oyer the Behayiour and ade ak of his private i; I 


3 — Os is to {end bum ry Retro Fc Fa 8 4 


to his Colonel, as an 0 deen, 


2 THE MEDLEY. 
tat when a Knot falls he may be able to recommend 
the deſerving for it. | 

The Pay-Maſter of the Regiment, to ſettle the 
non-effeQtive Account, with the Agent by Letter 
eyery two Months; and the Agent to tranſmit an 

ecount of what Reimburſements have been made, 
out of the Stock Purſe during that Time; and what 
Ballance remains in his Hands, that each Account 
may be compared together. | 
The Chaplain of the Regiment is conſtantly to at- 
tend, or act hy Deputy, and to viſit the Sick con- 
ſtantly in Barracks, Quarters, and Infirmary , and 
the commanding Officer of the Regiment, is to be 
anſwerable, that the Duty of Chaplain be executed 
With becoming Decency and Regularity. 

An Infirmary Board to ſet the firſt Monday in 
every Month, compoſed of three Captains, to ex- 
amine into the State of the Infirmary, and to make 
a Report to the commanding Officer. | 
A Serjeant or Corporal, whoſe Sobriety, Honeſty 
and good Conduct can be depended upon; and that 
is capable of teaching Wriling, Reading and Arith= 
metic, to be employed. to act in the Capacity of a 
=School-Maſter, where Soldiers and Soldiers Children 
ure to be carefully inſtructed. A Room to be ap- 
pointed for that Uſe, and it would be highly com- 
mendable, if the Chaplain, or his Deputy would pay 
*fome Attention to the Conduct of the School. 
The commanding Officers of Companies, are de- 

Tired to prevent, as much as poſſible, the Inconveni- 
"encies and ill Conſequences which are produced, by 
having too many Soldiers married, when their Wives 
are looſe, and of abandoned Characters and Behavi- 
our Which often occaſions Quarrels, Drunkenneſs, 
Diſeaſes, and Deſertions; and never fails to bring 
them greatly in Debt, which is the Ruin and De- 
ſtruction of a Soldier; therefore it is recommended 

to the non-commiſſioned Officers and private Men; 
to avoid entering into ſuch Engagements, without 
e conſulting 
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d eonſulting their commanding Officer ; the non-com- 
miſſioned Officers are to uſe their utmoſt Endeas 
e vours, to prevent all ſuch Marriages, as they muſt 
ly be ſenſible, how detrimental they are to his Ma- 
n jeſty's Service. b 755 FF. 
, The commanding Officer mult be ſtrict, in putting 
t in Execution the Articles of War, againſt Swearing. 
t the Penalties of which, is one Shilling; beſide fur- 
ther Puniſhment for the ſecond Offence ; the Soldiers 
E are therefore cautioned to break themſelves imme- 
N diately of a cuſtom, which is wicked, un- ſoldier- 
i like, and directly contrary to the Articles of War. 
e An Officer of a Company to march their Men to 
d Church every Sunday, and are to remain there, 
during the Time of Divine Service; and if any non- 
1 commiſſioned Officer or Soldier ſhall abſent himſelf 
s from Church, or leave it before Service is over, ſhall 
e Pay and (uffer the Penalties expreſſed in the Articles 
of War, _— | rate e 
y Whatever non-commiſſioned Officer ſhall not behave 
t himſelf conformable to Orders, will be conſidered, as 


unworthy of his Preferment, and reduced accordingly. 
If any private Soldier ſhall think himſelf "ag- 
grieved or ill uſed, by any Serjeant or Corporat ; 
he muſt upon no Account uſe any abuſive Language 
to him; on the contrary he is firſt ta obey, and then 
lay the Complaint before the commanding Officer of 
his Company, who will procure juſtice for him, 
but the Soldiers are to take Care, that they are not 
encouraged to make frivolous or ill grounded Com- 
plaints ; in that Caſe themſelves will be the Sufferers. 
The Articles of War to be read every two 
Months, after which the non-commiſſioned Officers 
and private Men, to be accounted with for their Ar- 
rears and Stoppages, and the Ballance due to them 
to be paid by the commanding Officers of Compa» 
nies, after deducting what has been advanced them 
to buy Neceſſaries; each Man is to ſign his Ac- 
count: If the commanding Officer of the Company,, 
+ goes 


1 THE ME DPL E V. 
| woes fro Quarters, in the interim, the Accounts 
10 


be left with the next Officer ; if none be there, 
they are to be ſcaled, up, and left with a Serjeant, to 
be given the next Officer that comes. = Ka 
| — t to N all country Peo- 
le, to bring Proviſions to the Market; a non- com- 
miſſion, Officer of each Company, to go to Market 
with their Men, to prevent them quarrelling with 
the country People, or others, upon any Occaſion 
Whatever; if the Price of Proviſions is exorbitant, 
Application muſt be made to the chief Magiſtrate, 
ho will regulate it. If any Soldier is guilty of any 
ſolence, or uſes any hard Words, 'to any Perſon 
Whatever, he ſhall upon proof thereof, be puniſhed 
according to the Nature of the Offence by a Court- 
. 

A Place. to be provided, free from Damp, to be 
as dark and diſmal as poſſible; where clean dry 
Straw is to be put every Week, which Place is to be 
called, a Black Hole, where Soldiers for Offences are 
to be ſent, and when they abſent themſelves from 
the Drill, are to be confined for Twenty-four Hours, 
and to be kept upon low Diet for the firſt Offence, 
for the ſecond Forty- eight Hours, 


| | Hours, &c. And for the 
third to be ſent Priſoner to the Guard, in order to 
be tryed 25 Court-Martial. by 
Great Care muſt be taken, that no Man under 
Sentence of a Court-Martial, drinks any kind of 
.Spirituous Liquors, either before or after 'Puniſh- 
ment; as I once knew an inſtance of a ' Priſoner, 
being brought to the Halberts, in order to receive 
Funiſhment; but being in Liquor was returned 
back to the Guard Room; and in a ſhort Time 
dropt down dead, from the quantity of Spirits he 
„had drank. Had he received his Puniſhment, which 
be juſtly deſerved; it is probable evil and defigning 
Perſons, might have imputed his Death to that. 
The Companies Ammunition, Arms, Accoutre- 
ments, Cloaths and Neceſlaties, to be inſpected . 
h SA A eek, | 
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Week, by an Officer of a Company, and a Report 
at 


a, = two pair of Shoes, one pair of white 


Linnen Gaiters, | Jalter | 
pair of black Tops for ditto, one pair of Linnen 
dy one pair of red Skirt Breeches, one red 
Cap, one Cockade, one Knap- ſack, one Haverſack, one 
pair of Shoe Buckles, one pair of Garter Buckles and 
Black Leather Garters, one Oil Bottle, one Bruſh'and 
Picker, one Worm, one Turn-Key, one Hanimer-Cap, 
one Stopper; whenever any of the above Compli- 
ment of Neceflaries, are loſt or worn out, the Sol- 
dier, is immediately to be ſupplied with others ; fo 
Man who is properly provided with Neceſlaries, to 
he ſtopped more than his Arrears ; except fuck Men 
whoſe Neceſſaries are much worn, and are in Debt 
to their Officer ; then they are to be ſtopped ſix Pence 
per Weck beſides their Arrears: IF it is neceſſity + 
to ſtop more, it muſt be by, Order of a Court. Mar-. 
tial, and then it is not to exceed the half of his Pay, 

tho the Soldier ſhould have made away wick 
all his Neceſſaries, which is too often the Caſe, - 


when they are fo .abandoned, as to deſert their 


B 3 Each 
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Each Company to be provided with, and carry 
follows, an Ammunition Box, to contain twentysfou 
rounds of Powder and Ball, and two Flints foreach 
Man, which are not to be uſed, but in Caſe of Neceſſi- 
ty : A Machine to cut and cock Hats with, a powder 
Bag, a Rheam of whited brown Paper, three Locks, one 
dozen Screw Pins, three Spare Pans, fix Iron Ram- 
rods, a Mould to caſt Bullets, and a Former to 
make Cartridges. But the Caliber of the Soldiers 
Barrel muſt bo attended to, though according to 
what now is uſed, two pounds of Lead will caſt 
twenty-nine Muſket Bullets, and a Pint of Ammu- 
nition Powder, which weighs about fifteen Ounces, 
will make twenty-nine Cartridges. 
The Companies to be formed into Squads; firſt 
Squad to conſiſt of the eldeſt Serjeant, and the Front 
Rank; ſecond of the two Corporals and the Center; 
third of the youngeſt Serjeant and Rear Rank, in 
Caſe. any Serjeant or Corporal is ſick, on Party or 
Furlough, then the Care of a Squad, mult be given 
to the youngeſt Corporal. The Serjeants and Cor- 
Porals of Squads, to take pains with their Recruits, 
in making them dreſs in a Soldier-like Manner, an 
to inſtruct them how to clean their Arms and Ac- 
coutrements; to mount and diſmount their Fire- 
locks, as no Man is to be ſuffered to do it for ano- 
ther. PP 84 210 «5 IA ISO TI 0 
When the Regiment is in Barracks, a Subaltern 
Officer is to viſit them, the Moeſſes and Regimental 
Infirmary every Day, between the Hours of ten and 
twelve o' Clock, and report to the commanding Of- 
ficer, what Condition the Barracks are in; if the 
Rooms, Galleries, and Stairs are clean ſwept, and 
Beds rolled up; what number of Meſſes in each 
Company, and how ſupplied with Proviſions; the 
number of Patients in the Infirmary, and how 
r wa Rr pn "*4 1 
If Billeted in Britain, an Officer of a Company, to 
viſit their Men's Quarters, every Pay Day, and to 
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aſk the Landlords, if the Men behave well ; if quar- 
tered upon a Town in /reland, the Men muſt meſs 
as regular, as in Barracks; and an Officer of a Com- 
pany to viſit them every Market Day, and report 
to the commanding Officer. 6 
Officers when = Guard, to have their Hair 
Queued, with Saſh, Gorget and Eſpantoon, Buff 
coloured Gloves, Huſſar Boots, or black Gaiters, 
with ſtiff Tops; except when ordered in white 
Gaiters. The Guards to be exerciſed every Morn- 
ing, by an Officer of the Guard, before they march 
off the Parade, Sundays and Field Days excepted, 
During the Time the Retreat is beating, all Guards 
are to be under Arms, and the Officers are to exa- 
mine their Mens Arms and Ammunition ; and af- 
ter Taptoo Beating, Patroles are frequently to be 
ſent, who are to bring Priſoners all Soldiers, they 
find out of their Barracks or Quarters ; when the 
Officers mount Guard, the Soldiers that = 
them, are to mount with them, and to be dreſſed 
exactly in the ſame Manner as the reſt. of the 
Guard. ; 
No Officer to quit his Poſt, during the Time the 
Guards are relieving, to walk or talk to each 
other, except at the Time the Officer of the old 
Guard, is giving up the Charge of the Guard, to 
the new: The Men to ſtand ſteady and filent, and 
if any Man lift his Hand, to make a Motion, but 
what he is ordered to do, his Name to be given to 
the Adjutant. While the Guards are reljeving, if 
any Perſon comes near, who is intitled to a Compli- 
ment, the eldeſt Officer of both Guards is to give 
the Words of Command, The diſmounting Officer 
is to give a Report to the commanding Officer. at 
the ſame Time to whiſper the Parole in his Ear, 
the Officer next for Guard, to be on the Parade 
in readineſs, to ſupply the Place of an Officer who 
by Sickneſs, or otherwiſe Je do his Duty. 
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No Officer to change his Guard, or other Duty, 
but by leave of the commanding Officer; and the 
Officer muſt acquaint the Adjutant of the Change. 
When an Officer defires leave of Abſence, if he 
has. not the Command of a Company, he muſt firſt 
apply to the Officer commanding it, and then to the 
commanding Officer, and when he has obtained leave, 
he muſt acquaint the Adjutant, for what Time; and 
leave Directions with him in Writing, how he may 
be wrote to. If any Officer has leave of Abſence 
from the Regiment, he is not to take away any Sol- 
dier with him, without leave from the commanding 
Officer of the Regiment ; and any Officer at 'Coun- 
try Quarters, that his a Man of the Company to 
attend him, ſuch Man not tobe excuſed Field Days. 
All Officers are deſired to be —— in con- 
fining and reporting all Men, of any Company what- 
ever, that they ſhall meet drunk or diſorderly. 

The young Officers to be kept at Head Quarters, 
till they are — with their Duty; and are to 
attend all Court-Martials, for the ſpace of three 
Months, that they may have a thorough Knowledge 
of the Nature of that Duty. 

When it happens that a Company, ſhall receive 
a private Man, from another Company, to be pro- 
moted'; the Company that receives him, ſhall give 
the choice pf their Company, four Gunners, and 
two private Nen excepted, When they have no Gun- 
ners, ſix private Men excepted. 

The Grenadier Company to practiſe the Grena - 
dier Exercife frequently; and to be kept compleat, 
with ſuch Men, whoſe Health, Strength and Acti- 
Vvity, can be moſt depended upon. 
No Man to be diſcharged who is fit for Service, 
Ky but upon procuring two good Men in his Place, or 
Paying ten*Guineas to the Stock Purſe. 
* demande 2 
0 by the commanding Officer of each Compan 
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Proceedings of all Regimental Courts- Martial, to 
be — a Regimental Book, kept at Head 
Quarters for that Purpoſe. 

Orderly Hour at o' Clock at the Orderly 
Room, where the Serjeant Major, Quarter-Maſter 
Serjeant, with a Serjeant and Corporal from each 
Company, Drum- Major and Fife-Major, are to at- 
tend for Orders. £8 

An orderly Serjeant daily to attend on the com- 
manding Officer of the Regiment. e 

One Field Officer, and two thirds of the Captains 
preſent, and alſo One Subaltern Officer with each 
Company, whereof the Captain is preſent, and wo 
| Subalterns, whereof the Captain is abſent ; is con- 

ſtantly to remain with the Regiment. If at any 
Time, that the commanding Officer of the Regiment 
thinks it neceſſary to keep more Officers preſent, for 
the Diſcipline of the Regiment, or that the young 
Officers may be perfect in their Duty, he is to give . 
Orders accordingly. ' 

The Regiment intire to have two Field Days a 
Week (the Major and Adjutant to be on Horſe Back, 
with their broad Swords and Regimental Horſe Fur- 
niture) the Officers to be in Regimental Frock Suits 
and Boots, their Hair Queued, Buff coloured Gloves, 
with Saſh, Gorget, Eſpantoon or Fuſee, which ever 
is the Appoinment of the Regiment: The non -· com- 
miſſioned Officers and private Men, to have their 
Hair well platted and tueked under their Caps and 
Hats; to be fully accoutred, and in black Spatter- 
daſhes, and black Tops. 

An Officer of a Company, to attend Morning Roll- 
calling; when the Troop beats, the Companies will 
turn out; then the Serjeants or Corporals ot the dif- 
ferent Squads, will make a careful and exact In- 
ſpection, afterwards an Officer is to inſpect them, 
and if he finds the Serjeant or Corporal has not 
made him an exact Report, he. is then to confſine 
him. After the Officers have made theirJaſpoBiggs * 
| | 92 
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the eldeſt Officer on the Spot, will then review them, 
and if he finds any Soldier not according to the Or- 
der of the Regiment; the Officer who makes the 
Report, muſt be anſwerable for it; as it is ex- 
pected he will examine every Man particularly; 
a Morning Report to be ſigned by the Officer of 
each Company who has inſpected their Men; in 
which all extraordinaries that have happened in the 
preceding twenty four Hours are to be inſerted. 
One Captain and two Subalterns to attend at Re- 
treat beating, who are to report any Men that are 
abſent without Leave, drunk, diſorderly, or not 
properly dreſſed. 

The Major is to be Afive ! Vigilant ! and well 
acquainted with the Strength of the Battalion, and 
details of the Corps, as it particularly rolls on him 
and well inſtructed in the Exerciſe, and every kind 
of Manceuvre, when the Major is abſent, the eldeſt 
| Captain is to fill that Poſt. 

The Adjutant to do no Duty, but that of Adju- 
tant; when a young Officer joins the Regiment, 1 
muſt give him a Copy of the ſtanding Orders of the 
Regiment, and acquaint him that he muſt immedi- 
ately prepare an orderly Book, wherein all Orders 
relative to Exerciſe, and other Duties are to be in- 
ſerted. The Adjutant to be very exact in reading 
the Orders of the Day, to the Men at Roll Calling 
and to keep his Roſter and Rolls for Duties clear, 
that no Officer may be ſent on Party, or put on Du- 
ty, out of his turn. The Serjeant- Major to keep a 
Roſter and Roll of Duties, of the non-commiſſion 
Officers and private Men ; the Serjeants and Corpo» 
rals to keep ſize and Duty Rolls of their reſpective 
Companies; the Drum and Fife Majors to obſerve 

the ſame for their Drummers and Fifes. 


"REGULATION for doing DUTY. 

In all Duties, whether with, or without Arms, 
Picquets or Courts-Martial, the Tour of Duty ſhall 
| A with the eldeſt downwards. 


iſt, Duties 
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1ſt. Duties of Honour. x 

The King's Guard, the Queen's Guard, the Prince 
of Wales's, the Captain General, or Field- "Marſhal. 
commanding the Army. 

' 2d. Detachments of the Army and Out-poſts. 
zd. General Officers Guards. 

4th. The ordinary Guards, either in camp or 
Garriſon. 
th. The Picquets. 

6th. General Courts: Martial. 

7th. Without Arms, or of Fatigues. 

An Officer who is upon Duty, cannot be da 
for any other, before that Duty is finiſhed, N 
he be on the Picquet. | 

If an Officer's Tour for Duty happens when he is 
on the Picquet, he ſhall be immediately relieved, - 
and go upon that Duty. The Tour of the Picquet 
ſnall paſs him, though he ſhould not have been on it 
a quarter of an Hour. 

If any Officer's Tour for the Picquet, general 
Court-Martial, or Duty of Fatigue, happens when 
he is on Duty, he ſhall not make good that Picquet, 
Court- Martial or Fatigue, when he comes off, but 
his Tour ſhall paſs; and the ſame if he be on a ge- 
neral Court-Martial, or Duty of Fatigue, and his - 
Tour for Guard or Detachment ſhould happen, his 
Guard or Detachment ſhall paſs, and he ſhall not- 
be obliged to make them up. ; 
Guards or Detachments, which have not merched 
off from the Place of Parade or Rendezvous, are 
not to be reckoned as a Duty done; but if they 
ſhould have marched from the Place of Parade, it 
ſhall be reckoned as a Duty, though they: ſhould be 
diſmiſſed immediately. 

General Courts-Martial that have aſſembled, and 
the Members ſworn in, ſhall be reckoned a Duty, 
tho' they ſhould bediſmiſſed without tryingany Perſon, 
The King's Standard, in the Guards, is never to 
be carried on any Guard, but on that of his Myths 
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The firſt Colour of Regiments, is not to be car- 
ried on eny Guard, but the King's, Queen's, Prince 
of Wales's, or Captain General's, being of the Royal 
Family: and except in thoſe Caſes, it ſhall aways 
remain with the Regiment. The Union js the firſt 
Colour. - : 8 

The Quarter Maſter, though he ſnould have ano- 
ther Commiſſion is to do no Duty but that of Quar- 
ter Maſter, while the Regiment is on actual Service. 
He is to take Care of the Ammunition and Stores of 
the Regiment, and to attend on all Days, that Coals 
or Forrage, &c. is delivered to the Regiment, to pre- 
vent Frauds being committed, by Carriers, or any 
idle Perſons uſually attending at ſuch Times. | 

The Surgeon to keep a Book, in which ſhall be 
entered, every Man's Name, with his Diftemper, 
ſpecifying whether he be ſent to the Regimental, or 
other Infirmary, and the Day when. 

The Surgeon and his Mate to viſit the Infirmary 
every Morning, and as often as occaſion may require, 
and every Saturday to make a Return .of .the Sick, 
wherein he is to inſert every Man's Name, Company 
he belongs to, and his 'Dilorder. | 
| The. Surgeon to lay a State of the Expences of the 
Anfirmary, and all other Matters relating to it before 
«he Infirmary;Board, the firſt Monday in every Month, 
or their Inſpection. J 
When the Regiment is to be under Arms for Ex- 
erciſe, the Surgeon or his Mate, is to fign a Return 
of the Sick of each Company, which is to be given 
in with the Field Return. 

The 2. or his Mate to attend at all Times, 
when the Regiment, is under Arms, Morning, and 
Evening Roll Callings; and to be preſent at all Pu- 
anfhments, to judge When the Delinquent has re- 
eeived i a ſufficient number of Laſhes for that Time, 
that no Puniſhment; may extend to Life or Limb. 

Drill Serjeants and Corporals, to take particular 
Care to keep their: Squads, ſteady and yy 
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Arms, that they hold up theic Heads, and varry 
their Arins well. great Attention muſt be had in the 
inſtructing of Recruits, how to take Aim, that they 
properly adjuſt their Ball; no Recruit to be diſtmniſſed 
from the Drill, 'till they are ſo expert with their 
Firelock, as to load and fire fifteen Times, in three 


oe Minutes, and three quarters of a Minute. 


If any Serjeant or Corporal drinks, or keeps 
Company with the Soldiers, Drummers or Fifers, or 
conceals from his Officer any indecent-or un-foldier- 
like Behaviour among them, they will be reduced 
for it. | 

No Serjeant who fhall be imployed, to buy Ne- 
== ceſlaries for the Men, ſhall make any Profit or Ad- 
= vantage'thereby, except that of making up the Li- 
nen, if made by their Wives, and this to be abſo- 
lutely at the choice of the Men, for whom it is 
bought, who ſhall be preſent at the buying, and ſec 
the Money paid; nor ſhall they extort from the Meg, 
under pretence of Morey advanced, ſince the Officer 
who commands 'the —— will ſupply what is 
wanting, and as an effectual ſtop to all Proceedings 
of this kind, if any Soldier, Drummer or Fife, ſnall 
make full and clear proof of the above mentioned, 
he ſhall receive one Guinea Reward, and be put in 
any other Company he deſires, provided the Com- 
plaint is lodged within two Months after the Fact is 
committed. | 

No Serjeant upon any account, to preſume too 
on 'Party or Furlough, withoat leaving -whatever 
Accounts of the Company, he may have hy him, 
either with an Offieer or a Serjeant. 

Any Serjeant, Corporal, Drummer, Fifer or Sol- 
dier, who goes on Furlough, and does not return at 
the Expiration of it, muſt expect to be puniſhed for 
Diſobedience of Orders, without it is oceaſtoned hy 
Sickneſs; then he is to get his Furlough properly 
certified by an Officer of the Army; if none be there, 
by the chief Magiſtrate ; and a letter muſt be wrote 

| to 
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| to the. commanding Officer of the Regiment, ac- 
+ *quainting him of his Sickneſs and Place he is at. 
|  Serjeants and Corporals, ſent on Command, are 
| ſtrictly ordered, on their Arrival in Town, after the 
| Men have received their Billets, and! refreſhed 
: "themſelves, to ſee that they pull off their Gaiters, 
and appear dreſſed in every reſpect as at their Quar- 
TSS; - . k 1 
No Serjeant, Corporal, Drummer, Fifer, or pri- 
vate Soldier to appear in the Barrack Yard or Street, 
*wtthout their Hair being well platted and tucked 
under their Hats, Shoes well blacked, Stockings 
clean, black Garters, black Stocks; Buckles bright, 
and Cloaths in thorough good Repair. | 
If any Man be ſlothful, or not dreſſed accord- 
ing to Order, the Serjeant or Corporal of the Squad, 
muſt aſſiſt in making him obedient to it, and report 
the Behaviour of ſuch Man to his Officer, or they 
will be found fault with n 
A Serjeant or Corporal of each Company, to be 
in the way to receive any Orders, that may be given, 
and to attend the Parade at the diſmounting of 
Guards, to take the Ammunition from the Men; and 
to ſee them draw their Arms if loaded. | 
A Serjeant or Corporal of. each Company to at- 
-tend the Recruits and aukward Men, when they: pa- 
rade for Exerciſe, to ſee they are properly dreſſed, 
Arms and Accoutrements well put on, and in per- 
fect good Order. EET? x 
A Serjeant or Corporal of each Company to go 
round the Barracks or Quarters of their Companies, 
as ſoon as the Taptoo has beat, and report any Men 
that are abſent, and every Morning before Troop 
beating, to ſee that their Arms and Accoutrements are 
n hung up, Beds well turned up, the Rooms, 
tairs and Galleries clean ſwept. 
All Serjeants and Corporals are to confine any 
Drummer, Fifer or Soldier, that may be gamings 


which they are ordered never to be guilty of, and if 
found 
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fonnd out will-be puniſhed for Diſobedience of Or- 
ders. 8 8 

All Serjeants and Corporals are to confine any 
Drummer, Fifer, or Soldier they meet drunk of 
diſorderly. | 
: No Serjeant or Corporal ſhall fell any kind of Li- 
quors on any pretence whatever, the commanding | 
Officer of a Company is not to pay any Debt their 
Men may contract on that Account. 
= When any Caſualties happen in a Company, the 
= Pay Maſter-Serjeant, to take care to preſerve the 
WW Regimentals that the ſucceeding Recruit may be 
cloathed equally with his Brother Soldier, pron 
Ws the Soldier had not worn them one Lear; if he had; 
his Wife or Child is entitled to them. 
= The Serjeant of a Guard is to inſpect every Relief 
of Centinels, before the Corporal marches them off, 
and no Man, who appears to be the leaſt in Liquor 
is to be ſuffered to go Centry. 

The Pay Maſter Serjeant of each Company, to 
keep a Wig by him, which will dreſs in the Regi- 
mental Form, ſhould any Man lofe his Hair by 
Sickneſs. | | 

All Ammunition delivered out, for the uſe of each 
Company, to be carcfully kept by the eldeſt Serjeant 
of it. | Ho 

A Corporal when he poſts a Centinel, muſt be 
careful to inſtruct him in his Duty; and the Centi- 
nel muſt endeavour to know thoſe, who are intitl 
to reſted Arms. | | 

A Corporal poſting, or relieving a Centinel irre- 

gular ſhall be broke. 

A Corporal at relieving is not to ſuffer a Centinel 
do wear a watch Coat, or take ſhelter in his Centry- 
Box, except in very bad Weather, to prevent his 
Arms being wet, and this Indulgence is only to be 
given in a peaceable Country. | 

A Corporal of a Company to give a Return of the 
Sick every Morning to the Surgeon or his Mate. 
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The Corporals always to have a Bruſh on the Pa- 
rade, that the Soldiers Cloaths may be clean bruſhed. 
The Drum and Fife Majors, with all the Drum- 
mers and Fifers off Duty ; to beat the Troop, Re- 
treat, and Taptoo Beatings every Day. | 
The Drum and Fife Majors to take particular Care 
that the Drummers and Fifers are properly dreſſed, 
their Drums and Fifes in good Order, and that they 
practice together twice a Week. No Drummer or 
Fifer to beat or play after Taptoo, or before Reviel- 
lie beating, on pain of ſevere Puniſhment, except by 
order of the commanding Officer. The Drum- 
Major to be anſwerable that no Cat, has more than 
nine Tails. | 
The Muſicians to attend Roll Callings, and at all 
Times when the Regiment is under Arms, the one 
moſt capable to be appointed to act as Maſter of the 
Band, under whoſe Care and Inſpection they are to 
— — muſt be — for — clean and 
uniform Appearance, they are not to play except b 
order of the commanding Officer. | IT 
All Soldiers when they meet an Officer, either of 
the Army or Navy, in his Majeſty's Service ſhall 
ſtand ſtill at the diſtance of five Yards, till he paſſes 
them, at the ſame Time pulling off their Hats, with 
their left hands, without bowing their Bodies, and 
letting their left Hands fall to the extent of their Arm, 
— careful of their Carriage that they may not con- 


an un- ſoldier- like Air. 

No Soldier to carry Coals, as it makes them dirty 
and flovenly, or any thing on their Heads, when 
they have their Regimental Cloaths or Hat on, nor 
to carry Children about the Barrack Yard or Street: 
Nor ſhall any Man be allowed to work who does not 
produce to his Officer, a Coat and Hat for that pur- 
poſe; or be excuſed from being under Arms, with 


| the Regiment or Company, under Fretence.of Work. 


ing or any other Reaſon, but that of being included 
in the Surgeon's Liſt, 1 
| 0 
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No Man, returned in the Sick-liſt, to go out of 
his Barracks or Quarters, without Leave from the 
Surgeon or his Mate; if well enough, he is ex- 
pected to appear, in every Reſpect, dreſſed accord- 
ing to the Order of the Regiment. a 

Any Man that preſumes to cut off his Hair, ex- 
cept certified by the Surgeon or his Mate, ſhall be 
ſent to the Blact Hole for fourteen Days, and to the 
Drill for ſixteen, and make good the Duty he 
miſled. : +; 
When the Accoutrements want cleaning, the Men 
are to rub the dirty Spots, with a wet woollen Cloth 
very well, and put ſome Colouring-ball upon the 
Place, and, when dry, rub it off with a hard Bruſh; 
but never to ſcrape them with Knives, Sciſſars, or 
any Thing that may cut them. 

As each Man's Arms are properly numbered, fo 
that every Man may know his own, therefore no 
Man is, upon any Account whatever, to put any 
private Mark upon his Firelock, by driving of Nails 
in them, or any other Method. | | 

No Man to take his Arms or Accoutrements out 
of his Barracks or Quarters, unleſs for Duty, or to 
learn his Exerciſe, without Leave from a commiſſion 
or non- commiſſioned Officer. | 
Any Man that is ordered to the Drill, and does 
not go, ſhall be ſent to the Black-Hole for forty-eight 
Hours, and be kept upon low Diet; for the ſecond 
Neglect, one Week, Sc.; for the third, to be ſent 
Priſoner to the Guard- houſe, in order to be tried by 
a Court · martial. : 

Whatever Man's Firelock ſhall miſs Fire twice, 
or be defective in any Part of it, the Man to whom 

it belongs, that neglects to report it to his Officer, 
will be ſent to the Drill for a Month, and make 
good the Duty he miſſes during that Time. 
Any Men who fire their Pieces without Orders, or 
occaſion falſe Alarms by drawing of Swords, beating 
of Drums, or by any other Means whatever, if in 
C Great |. 
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Great Britain or Ireland, ſhall be moſt ſeverely pu- 
-nifhed ; and if in foreign Parts, to be tried by a 
General Court-martial. 1 
Any Man convicted of ſelling his Ammunition, to 
be puniſhed with the utmoſt Severity. | 
No Man to diſpoſe of any Part of his Cloathing, 
or other Neceſſaries provided for him, on any Pre- 
tence whatever, without Leave from his Officer. 
No Men, upon any Pretence, to be above one 
Mile from Quarters, without Leave from the com- 
manding Officer ; nor are they to drain Ponds, fiſh, 
ſhoot, or deſtroy Rabbits, or go in ſearch of any 
Kind of Game whatever; nor are they to cut Trees, 
climb over Hedges, Ditches, or break down Fences, 
ſo as to give the leaſt Umbrage to any Perſon : 
Whatever Man diſobeys any Part of the above Or- 
der, will be confined and tried for Diſobedience of it. 
All Men are to retire to their Barracks or Quar- 
ters, whenever there is any Mob, Bull-beating or 
Foot ball Matches, on Pain of being confined for 
Diſobedience of Orders. 
No Man drunk on Guard, Party, Duty, or un- 
der Arms, is to expect to be ſhewn the leaſt Lenity. 
When any Thing is loſt, ſtolen or ſpoiled on 
Guard, the whole Men of the Guard ſhall pay for 
it, and the Loſer be ſent to the Black-Heole for three 
Weeks, and kept upon low Diet. 
Any Man that ſhal! uſe any reproachful, or pro- 
voking Speeches, or Geſtures, or upbraids any other 
Man, -fhall be ſent to the Black-Hole for three 
Weeks, and kept upon low Diet, and aſk Pardon in 
the Preſence of his Commanding Officer. 
All Recruiting-Parties to conſiſt of one Commit 
fion Officer, one Serjeant, one Corporal, one Drum- 
mer, and two private Men. 8 
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THE MEDLEY. 19 
Recgvirino-InsrRUCTIONS for A. B. of the. 


Regiment of Foot, commanded by 
the Day of 17 


1. You are to inliſt no Man who is not a Proteſ- 
tant, and a Native of Great- Britain; if any Irifh- 
man, or Foreigner, through Miſtake, ſhould happen 
to be approved of, and, within three Months after 
joining the Regiment, ſhall be diſcovered to be fo, 
they will be diſcharged at your Loſs; provided it 
can be made appear; the Officer had Reaſon to ſub 
pect thetn. 

2. You are to enliſt no Man under the Age of 
ſeventeen, nor above twenty-five, unleſs he has 
ſerved in the Army, in which Caſe he will be acc 
cepted of, provided he does not exceed twenty-eight 
Years of Age. No Man who has been whipped or 
drummet out of any Regiment, will be approved of; 
if any ſuch is found out, three Months after joining 
the Regiment, he will be diſcharged at your Loſs. 

3. You muſt inliſt no Man under the Size of five 
Feet without Shoes, or who has not 
ſtraight Limbs, broad Shoulders, -a good Face, and 
is every Way well made. You muſt inliſt no Man 
who cannot wear his Hair, who is thin; or has the 
leaſt Defect in his Knees. ER 

4. You will take particular Care to have all Ju 
Recruits carefully examined by a Surgeon ; for a 
Man who is ſubject to Fits, or has any Appearance 
of a Rupture, broken Bones, fore Legs, ſcald 
Heads, Ulcers or running Sores, on any Part of his 
Body ; old Wounds, ill cured, or any Infirmity in 
Body or Limb; will not be approved of, but will 
be diſcharged at your Loſs, if diſcovered within 
three Months after joining the Regiment. Should _ 
2 diſcover that your Serjeant, Corporal, or any, __ 

Han of your Party, knew that any of your Recruits ©. 
was afflicted as above, _ conceal it from you, he 

| 2 or 
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or they ſhall be brought to a Court-martial, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed. | 

5. All Recruits to be duly atteſted before a Ma- 
giſtrate, and are there to declare, upon Oath, whe- 
ther or not they have been troubled with Fits: A 
Receipt to be taken on the Back of their Certificates, 
and witneſſed for the Bounty-money agreed on. If 
any of your Party inliſt a Man for you, you muſt 
allow him five Shillings Engliſb as an Encouragement. 

The Certificates of the inliſted Men are to be ſent 
to the Regiment by the Serjeant or Corporal who 
brings the Recruits to Quarters, who is to deliver 
them to the commanding Officer, who will give 
them to the Adjutant, in order that Recourſe may 
be had to them, if neceſlary. 

6. You muſt inliſt no Strollers, Vagabonds, Tin- 
kers, Chimney-ſweepers, Colliers or Sailors; but 
endeavour to get Men born and bred in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the County you are recruiting in. 
1. For every Recruit, approved of at the Regi- 
ment, you will be allowed 
The Recruits are to be ſubſiſted by 
Regiment. For every Man, five Feet, ten Inches, 
and upwards, not exceeding the Age mentioned in 
theſe Inſtructions, who is every Way. well made, and 
fit for a Grenadier, you will be allowed 
extraordinary. | 
8. Not leſs than four Recruits to be ſent at a 
Time; they are to go under the Care of a Serjeant 
— Corporal to the Regiment, with Money to ſubſiſt 
them. * 

9. You will take particular Care that the Recruits 
furniſn themſelves out of their Bounty-money with 
Linen, Shoes, Stockings, Cc. 

A Return of their Neceſſaries muſt be ſent with 


Return of the Name, Age, Size, Country, and 
_ Complexion of each Recruit. No Man will be ac- 
cepted 
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cepted of that is not mentioned in your Return; 


therefore none of your Party, after they have left 
you, in order to join the Regiment, muſt, on any 
Account, inliſt any Man — the Road. 

When you arrive at the Place where you are to re- 
cruit, you will write to the commanding Officer at 


Head- quarters, to acquaint him of it; and if you 


change your Place of recruiting, you will let him 
know of it, and inform him, as often as you think 
proper, of your Succeſs. 5 
No Serjeant, Corporal, Drummer, Fifer or pri- 
vate Man, once inliſted in this Regiment, muſt be 
diſcharged, but as the Articles of War direct. 

When you ſend any Recruits to the Regiment, 
you will give Notice of it to the Agent by Letter, 
incloſing a State of your Account. 

N. B. When Directions are given to inliſt Lads 
for Drummers or Fifers, they are to be inſerted in 
their Certificate; when the commanding Officer ſhall 
think proper, he ſhall be put into the Ranks, and 
ſerve as a private Soldier, without being intitled to 
any further Bounty-money. | 

When the Regiment is to be new cloathed, the 
Lieutenant-colonel or Officer commanding the Regi- 
ment is not to make any Alteration in them, with- 
out further Orders. | p 

In fitting the cloathing, all Officers are to be very 
_ that the following Directions are complied 
with. | | 

The new Coats to be dipt in clean freſh Water, 
and to be laid in the Sun to dry: Each Man to be 
fitted with a Coat and Pair of Breeches ; The Bots 
tom of every Man's Coat to be four Inches from the 
Ground, when kneeling upon both Knees, and to 
hang of an equal Length quite round : The Waiſt- 
coats for the front and rear Ranks of Grenadiers to 
have thirteen Holes and Buttons on each Side, from 
the Top of the Waiſtcoat to the Point of the Pocket; 
center Rank, and front and rear Ranks of the Batta · 
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lion, to have twelve; center Rank of the Battalion, 
eleven. All Waiſtcoats muſt cover the Soldier well, 
and to be made full in every Part: They are to be 
cut ſquare at the Bottom, and to open back from the 
lowermoſt Button-hole to the Point ; which lower 
Button and Hole are to cover the lower Part of the 
Waiſtband of the Breeches: The Back-ſeam of the 
Waiſtcoat to be ſewed down as low as the lower Part 
of the Waiſtband of the Breeches, and to be ſtrength- 
ened at the Bottom of the Side-ſeam : The new 
Breeches to be double ſewed in all Seams, and made 
to fit eaſy, full and well: The Eſcutcheon of the 
Bottom of the Side-ſeam of the Coat to be well ſe- 
cured from ripping by a neat Loop, and the opening 
of the Back-ſkirt to be ſewed down as low as the 
Bottom of the ſecond Loop, and ſecured there from 
ripping by a neat Loop: The Bottom of the Lappells 
to be well ſtitched; the Shoulder-ſtraps to be made 
high on the Shoulder, and ſewed down flat one Inch, 
ſo that the remaining Part, when unbuttoned, may 
fall along the Arm; and, when buttoned, to be of 
a ſufficient Length to contain the Shoulder-belt with 
Eaſe, and no longer : The Skirts of the Coats to be 
ſewed together, and a Piece of red Cloth, near three 
Inches long, and almeſt two in Breadth, with a nar- 
row Lace ſquare, put on at the Corners, and a But- 
ton in the Center of the Cloth ; one of theſe to be 
ſewed to the Point of each Skirt. 
Four Yards and three Inches of Law are culicient 
to lace the Waiſtcoats of the Regiment, one with 
the other, Grenadiers included. A Foraging-cap 
and Stopper to be made up, conformable to a Pat- 


tern-one, out of Part of the old Coat, and the Skirts 


do be taken into Store, and to be made into Breeches; 
when the Ammunition- breeches are near worn out. 


Direfions for making the Skirt-Breeches. 


Each Man muſt be taken Meaſure of, and Care 
taken that the * of the Breeches is of ſtrong 
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new Linen; the Breeches to be made full in the 
Seat, to come well over the Hips and low under the 
Knee, with a Strap for the Buckle, and four Buttons 
and Button- holes. 5 | 

No Taylor to preſume to purloin or ſteal any 
Part of the Cloth, nor are the Waiſtcoats to be 
worked upon, till the Coats and Breeches are well 
finiſhed and fitted to the Soldier. 


REGULATIONS and ORDERS for 4 
REGIMENTAL INFIRMARY. 4 


Every Soldier, when taken ſick, muſt be (ent to 
the Infirmary; a portable Chair to be in Readineſs, 
and to be kept at the Main Guard, to carry the fick 
Men, if they are very ill ; if they are not very ill, a 
Corporal and two Men muſt aſſiſt the ſick Men to 
the Infirmary. The orderly Corporal of the Com- 
pany muſt bring the pay with the ſick Men, and he 
is to take Care that the Patient has a Cap and Shirt, 
and to ſearch him, that he. may not bring into the 
Infirmary, Money, Cards, Dice, Spirits or Tobacco; 
nor is any clean Linen to be brought, or foul fetched 
away, except by a Serjeant or Corporal. If the ſick 

Man's Meſs is put in, his Meſs-mates muſt allow 
him his Proportion in Money, for the Remainder of 
the Week, and what is deficient muſt be advanced to 
make good his Pay to the Pay-day following.— 

3. d. per Week, is to be. the Infirmary- 
allowance, till further Orders: Serjeants, Corporals, 
Drummers, Muſicians and Fifers, are to pay the ſame, 
A Serjeant or Corporal of the Companies, who have 
any Men in the Regimental Infirmary, are ordered ta 
carry their Linen every and „on which 
laſt they muſt bring their Subſiſtence, and pay it to 
the Serjeant attending the Infirmary. - Whatever 
Soldier, when a Patient in the Infirmary, does got 
ſubmit to the Rules of the Houſe, and Directions of 
the Doctor, is to be ſent to the Black- Hole for twenty 
Hur Hours, as ſoon as his Cure is perfected; and, if 
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notoriouſly refractory, to be tried by a Regimental 
Court-martial ; or if a Patient in the Infirmary ſhall 
break out from thence, he ſhall be ſent to the Black 
Hole for ten Days, on low Diet, when recovered. 
A. Serjeant or Corporal of a Company muſt viſit 
their Sick in the Infirmary twice every Week, to 
| know what Linen they may want; and they muſt 
bring nothing to any Patient but wearing Apparel, 
without the Surgeon's Permiſſion. If any Soldier 
ſhould be detected conveying ſpirituous Liquors to 
the Sick in the Infirmary, or ſhall be aiding or aſſiſt- 
ing thereto, he ſhall be puniſhed by the Sentence of 
a Court-martial. If any Seyeant or Corporal is a 
Patient in the Infirmary, he muſt be aiding and aſſiſt- 
ing to the Doctor as much as he is able, in keeping 
Order and Decency among the Patients, and deteQ- 
ing any mean Practices committed in the Infirmary, 
contrary to the ſtanding Orders: And if any Serjeant 
or Corporal ſhall connive at any Thing improper to 
be brought in, and not diſcover the ſame to the Sur- 
geon, he will be reduced to the Pay and Duty of a 
private Soldier. The Serjeant attending the Infir- 
mary muſt Keep an exact Account of the Pay of 
each Ward, overſee it being laid out by the Nurſe, 
according to the Doctor's Directions, and cloſe the 
Account every half Week, that any Man, that is to 
be diſcharged on 
vided when he is diſmiſſed. A Corporal of a Com- 
pany to attend every and Afternoon, 
to receive their recovered Men. Every Man diſ- 


charged the Infirmary muſt be Duty-free for three 


Days or more, at the Diſcretion of the Surgeon. 
The Account of Money diſburſed, and the Divi- 
dend for each Man, muſt be given every 
.” Morning to the Surgeon, that the commanding Offi 
cer may inſpect it when he pleaſes; and the Serjeant 
muſt give a diſtinct Copy of that Account to the Ser- 


Jeant or Corporal who relieves him; the Relief to be 
 - weekly; the attending Serjeant to give Receipts for 


Coals, 


„ may have his Overplus di- 
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Coals, Candles, and Sheeting for the Uſe of the In- 
firmary. No ſick Soldier can have his Wife em- 
ployed as one of the Nurſes; and if any of the Nur- 
ſes Huſbands are taken ill, ſuch Nurſes muſt be diſ- 
miſſed, or her Pay diſcontinued till the Recovery of 
her Huſband. rried Men of good Character, 
who live near the Infirmary, and have a careful Wife, 
if they are taken ill, and keep their Bed, may be 
allowed to remain in their Lodgings, at the Diſcre- 
tion of the Surgeon, providing their Continuance in 
Quarters is no Inconveniency to their Diſeaſe, or 
their Tenderneſs for the Good of the Men, and to 
prevent Infection ſpreading amongſt them. And it 
is ordered that any Man, taken with the Small-pox, 
ſhould immediately, upon the Diſcovery of the Diſ- 
eaſe, be ſent to Lodgings private and remote as can 
be got, and all Soldiers prevented from viſiting ſuch 
ſick Man, as well as the Sick in the Infirmary, as 


they are liable to catch Fevers and Diſtempers, and. 


bring thoſe Maladies among their Brother-ſoldiers. © 


The Centry poſted at the Infirmary is not to ſuffer 
any one to go in there, except thoſe brought by a 
Corporal or People attending the Infirmary ; and he 
is likewiſe to prevent the Sick from coming out, or 
leaving their Wards to trouble the Kitchens. The 
Centry may be taken off every Night at ten o'Clock 
(except any Thing extraordinary requires his being 
continued) and planted again at Day-break. Any 
of the Men, who have flight Complaints, may attend 
the Surgeon at a Place appointed, at ten o' Clock in 
the Morning, when the Corporals are to give'in their 
Reports of the Sick. The Surgeon is to make a Re- 
tt to the commanding Officer whenever any of 
theſe Orders are not complied with, that the Offen- 
ders may receive proper Puniſhment for their 
Neglect. LEE. 3 
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FO REGULATIONS OF DIET FOR THE INFIRMARY | 
| Pay of the | 1jeats. FULL DIET. ALF DIET. 
Sunday Breakfaſt, A Pint or Water-Gruel, | IA Pint of Water-Gruel, 
| and Dinner, Eight Ounces of boiled Beef, Four Ounces of Beef, and Pint of Broth, j- 
| Thurſday. | Supper. [One Pint of Broth. ; [A Pint of Broth. 5 
Tueſday | Breakfaſt, Pint of Water-Gruel, N A Pint of Water-Gruel, : | 
and Dinner, [Eight Ounces of boiled __— Four Ounces of Mutton, and Pint of Broth, |” 
Saturday. | Supper. Pint of Broth. | A Pint of Broth. 
Breakfaſt, Pint of Water-Gruel, 3 A Pint of Water-Gruel, _ | 
Monday. | Dinner; Pint of Rice Milk, 1A Pint of Rice Milk, 
* Supper. Two Ounces of Cheeſe, or or one of Butter,|A Pint of Water-Gruel. F 
Breakfaſt, Pint of Water-Gruel, 2 Pint of Water-Gruel, 
Dinner, {Twelve Ounces of Pudding, Six Ounces of. Pudding, 
1 I Supper. [Two Ounces ot Cheeſe, or one of Butter. A Pint of Water-Gruel. 1 k 
„ Breakſaſt, Pint of Water-Gruel, 8 IA Pint of Water-Gruel, a 
Friday. | Dinner, Pint of Barley-Gruel, A Pint of Barley-Gruel, | 3 
1338 Supper. Two Ounces of Cheeſe, or one of Butter. & Pint of Water-Gruel. TY 7 
N. B. The Men on Full Diet have a Pound of Bread and a Pint of Small Beer, every Day. | r þ "3 
5 The Men on Half Diet have Halk a. Pound of Bread and a Pint of Small Beer, every. Dell 
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When the Regiment is together, a Picquet- guard, 
beſides the uſual Guards, to mount daily; conſiſting 
of one Captain, two Subalterns, two Serjeants, two 
Corporals, two Drummers, and fifty private Men. 
The Subalterns are to be ſent Viſiting-rounds. 
Where no leſs than four Companies are quartered, a 


Guard of one Serjeant, one Corporal, and twelve pri- 


vate Men ; and a Picquet of one Subaltern, one Ser- 
jeant, one Corporal, one Drummer, and twenty-four 
private Men. Where three Companies are quar- 
tered, a Guard-of one Serjeant, one Corporal, and 
twelve private Men, and an orderly Officer for the 
Day. And where leſs than three Companies, a 
Guard of one Serjeant, one Corporal, and twelve pri- 
vate Men, and an Officer to ſtay in Garriſon or 
Quarters. Where any of the above Guards are 
mounted, they are to be kept in Readineſs for ſuch 

Occaſions as may be required, and are to prevent 
Diſturbances, and keep good Order and Regularity 
among the Men, and are to grant ſuch Parties, to 
thoſe who have a ſufficient Authority to demand the 
Aid of the Military, as they ſhall require, they re- 
maining conſtantly with the Party, whoſe Orders they 
muſt obey. The Demand muſt be in Writing, 
ſigned, and in an exact Form. | 3 

When the Regiment 1s ordered into Cantonments, 

the commanding Officer will diſpoſe of the Companies 
in ſuch Manner as he ſhall judge js for, the Good of 
his Majeſty's Service, paying a particular Attention 
to the appointing an Officer to command at each 
Cantonment, whoſe Experience and good Conduct 


can be depended upon. The Colours, Chaplain , *- . 


Pay-maſter, Surgeon, Adjutant, Quarter-maſter, 
Serjeant-major, Quarter-maſter Serjeant, Drill-ſer- 


jeant, Corporal, and all the Recruits; Drum- major, 


Fife-· major, the Serjeant or Corporal appointed to act 
as School-maſter, with the Muſic and Fifers, are all to 
pe kept at Head- quarters. When ſeven Compailies 


*. 
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are ordered to march, the Lieutenant · colonel, with the 
Colours, Staff. officers, Muſic, c. ſhould march with 
them: The Major, when four Companies march: 
A Captain from three Companies to one: A Lieute- 
nant, with one Serjeant, one Corporal, one Drum- 
mer, and twenty-ſeven private Men: An Enſign with 
one Serjeant, one Corporal, one Drummer, and twen- 
ty one private Men: A Serjeant from twelve to fif- 


teen private Men: A Corporal from four to nine pri- 


vate Men: The Surgeon to march when a Field · officer 
does; his Mate with one or more Companies. Not- 
withſtanding the foregoing Regulations, Officers and 
non-· commiſſioned Officers, are obliged to march with 
a ſmaller Number, and ſometimes with a greater, 
juſt as the Service and Situation of Circumſtances 


may require. 
The Day before the Regiment begins their March, 
the Quarter-maſter, or an Officer as ſuch, is to be 
ſent forward to prepare Quarters againſt their Arri- 
val. Each Man to march with twenty-four Rounds 
of Powder and Ball; and two Flints, and to carry all 
their Neceſſaries. Reviellie not to beat the Morning 
the Regiment marches. When the whole Troops 
march, firſt Beat is the General, ſecond the Aſſem- 
bly, third the March : If only Part marches, firſt 
Beat is the Aſſembly, ſecond the Troop, third the 
March. In Great Britain and Ireland I would have 
the Regiment march by Files, to prevent their be- 
ing interrupted by narrow Roads, Carriages, or 
Proves of Cattle. The Officer commanding the 
Grenadiers, leads the Center of the front File ; and 
the Officer commanding the Battalion, leads the 
Center of the front File of the Battalion; the Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, when the Colonel is preſent, brings 
up the Center of the laſt File of the Battalion; as 
the Officer commanding the rear Diviſion of Grena- 
diers does the Center of the laft File of Grenadiers. 
The reſt of the Officers march upon the outward 

Flank of the front Rank. 4 
| e 
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The Drummers and Fifers in the ſame Line; the 
Serjeants march upon the outward Flank of the. rear 
Rank ; the Muſic to march in a Line by the Colours; 
the Major, Adjutant, and Serjeant · major, to be upon 
the Flanks. An advance, rear and Baggage Guard, to 
be appointed according to the Strength of the Regi- 
ment; the Rear- guard to bring up all Stragglers; 
and if any Man is taken ſo ſick, as not able to march, 
two careful Men are to be left with him, one f 
which will ſoon after come and acquaint the com- 
manding Officer where ſuch Men are left, and theit 
Diſorder. The Surgeon and his Mate to march 
with the Regiment. No Officer to leave his Poſt, 
nor - non-commiſhon'd Officer or Soldier to quit his 
File without Leave : The Officer that ſuffers it, will 
be anſwerable for it. The Regiment muſt: behave 
with great Regularity upon the March; and before 
they march into any Village, Town or Garrifon, an 
Officer to be ſent forward; and if Troops are there, 
he muſt wait upon the commanding Officer for 
Leave for the Regiment to march in. When they 
arrive at their Quarters, the Credit of the Regiment 
to be cried down, Place of Parade appointed, the 
Guards to be mounted, and the Colours to be lodged 
in Form at the commanding Officer's Quarters, and 
a Centry poſted over them. The Alarm- poſts to be 
fixed, and the neceſſary Precautions to be given the 
Men againſt whoring, drinking, gaming and rioting. 
Upon beating to Arms, all Officers and Soldiers whe 
are not upon Duty, to repair with their Arms to 
their Alarm- poſts. The Picquet-guard will aſſemble 
where the Colours are lodged. If the Alarm is oc- 
calioned by Fire, the Pioneers are to aſſemble with 
them, with their Axe and Saw only. The com- 
manding Officer will give all ſuch neceſſary Orders 
as the preſent Exigency may require, and for ſecur- 
ing the Effects of the unhappy Sufferers. 
The Regiment is not to march from its Alarm- 
poſts, or be diſmiſſed, except by Order of the com- 
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manding Officer. Diſcipline is the Baſis of a Regi- 
ment, and the good Order and Steadineſs of it. is 
- 1inputed to the Conduct and Knowledge of their Of- 
© ficers, upon whom the Colonel has a firm Reliance, 
and moſt ſeriouſly recommends a proper Obedience 
from the eldeſt downwards, and ſincerely wiſhes that 
Officers will never enter into nice Diſquiſitions con- 
cerning the Extent of Command, and other Points 
of Duty, which are of little Conſequence, unleſs to 
raiſe Diſputes and create ill Blood: That they 
ſnould, in their ſeveral Poſts and Stations, endeavour 
to promote the Good and Regularity of the Service 
in general, and the Honour of their Regiment in 
particular. The beſt of Men are liable to Miſtake, 
and happy is he who bears the little Croſſes (which 
ſometimes ariſe) with moſt Temper. I ſhould al- 
ways deſire, and do expect, that every Duty ſhould 
be ſtrictly fulfilled, yet fo as that good Manners; 
Chbeerfulneſs, Friendſhip, and a perfect Harmony, 
ſhould mutually ſubſiſt throughout the Regiment. 
The Regiment muſt keep conſtantly to all Regu- 
lations, Orders, Forms of Diſcipline and Exerciſe; 
now uſed (and the before-mentioned Regulations, 
Sc. to be read to the Regiment on the firſt Monday 
in every Month) and on no Account whatever to 
change or let fall any Part of them without Orders: 
When the Regiment is divided, the ſame muſt be 
- duly obſerved, and exactly followed, as far as Situ- 
ation and Circumſtances will admit of. 


the 7 [The Colonel of the Regiment 
| is to fign his Name.} 
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Conſiſting of GENERAL RuLEs for the marching of a 
Regiment of Foot, or a Detachment of Men, where tber 
is a Poſſibility of their being attacked by ibe Enemy 

[This is copied from BLanp's Diſcipline] | 


HERE is not any thing in which an Officer 
ſhews his Want of Conduct fo much as in ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be ſurprized, either upon his Poſt, 
or in marching with a Body of Men under his Com- 
mand, without being prepared to make a proper De- 
fence, and by not having taken the neceſſary Precau- 
tions to Prevent ĩt. N 
When an Officer has had the Misfortune of be- 
ing beat, his Honour will not ſuffer by it, provided 
he has done his Duty, and acted like a Soldier; but 
if he is ſurprized by neglecting the common Me- 
thods uſed to prevent it, his Character is hardly re- 
trievable, unleſs it proceeds from his Want of Ex- 
perience, and, even in that Caſe, he will find it very 
difficult. n 7 
An Officer who is detached with a Body of Men, 
ought to conſider that the Lives of thoſe under his 
Command depend, in a great Meaſure, on his Pru- 
dence; and if he has any important Poſt committed 
to his Charge, the Lives of many more may follow: 
This Conſideration alone, without mentioning the 
Loſs of Reputation, is ſufficient, in my Opinion, to 
make us apply ourſelves to our Duty, with a more 
than common Zeal, that we may not be ignorant in 
what relates to our Profeſſion, when our King and 
Country has Occaſion for our Service. The military 
Profeſſion has, in all Ages, been eſteemed the moſt 
honourable, from the Danger that attends it. The 
Motives that lead Mankind to it muft proceed from 
a noble and generous Inclination, ſince they ſacrifice 
their Eaſe and their Lives in the Defence of their 
Country. To anſwer this glorious End, we ſhould 
endeavour at the Knowledge of our Calling, by a 
thorough Application to the Service. | wr 
The 
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The ſame Spirit that brings us into the Army 
ſhould make us apply ourſelves to the Study of the 
military Art, the common Forms of which may be 
eaſily attained by a moderate Application, as well as 
Capacity ; neither is it below any military Man, let 
his Birth be ever fo noble, to be knowing in the mi- 
nute Parts of the Service. It will not cramp his Ge- 
nius, as ſome have been pleaſed to ſay, in order, as 
I ſuppoſe, to excuſe their own Ignorance ; but rather 
aid and aſſiſt it in great and daring Enterprizes. 

Our great and warlike Neighbours the Germans are 
ſo intirely prepoſſeſſed in favour of this Opinion, that 
they oblige even their Youth of Quality to perform 
the Function of a private Soldier, Corporal and Ser- 
jeant, that they may learn the Duty of each before 
they have a Commiſſion ; and ſure no Nation has 
produced greater Generals. 

Our late Monarch, the glorious King William, 
whoſe military Capacity was ſecond to none, was 
perfectly knowing in the ſmall as well as the grand 
Detail of an Army. In viſiting the Out-poſts, he 
would frequently condeſcend to place the Centinels 

himſelf, and inſtru the Officers how to do it. He 
was a ſtrict Obſerver of all the Parts of Diſcipline, 
and knew the Duty of every one in the Army, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt ; and if fo great a Prince thought 
it a neceſlary Qualification, I believe there will be 
hardly any one found of another Opinion. I do not 
pretend to infer from the above Obſervations, that 
It is abſolutely neceſſary for our young Nobility and 
Gentry to paſs through thoſe little and ſervile Offices 
before they arrive at a Commiſſion ; but I think it 
abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould apply themſelves 
to the Service as ſoon as they have one; for without 
they know the Duty of thoſe under their Command, 
how can they pretend to direct. A Commiſſion, it 
is true, qualifies a Man for the Pay ; but it muſt be 
Time and Experience, and a thorough Application 
to 
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to the Service, that entitles him to the Appellation of 
a Soldier. He that makes himſelf Maſter of the 


Duty of thoſe below him, will the eaſier comprehend 
what is due to thoſe above him, and be a Means to 
qualify him for a higher Poſt, and to do the Duty of 


it with Honour and Credit, when given him; with 


this Addition, that he was fit for the Poſt, and- not 
that the Poſt was fit for him. It is more commend- 
able and praiſe-worthy to owe our Preferment to Me- 
rit than Favour : The Dependance on the latter, is 
the Reaſon why ſo many young Gentlemen neglect 
the former. Money and powerful Relations will 


always procure them what they want; they have, 


therefore, no Occaſion to apply themſelves to the 
Knowledge of their Duty : It is from this Way of 
thinking that ſo many of them do fo little Credit to 
their Poſts, not from the Want of Genius, but Ap» 
plication. I hope theſe few Obſervations will not be 


taken as a Reflection on the young Gentlemen who 


have lately come into the Army, but rather as an 
Admonition to avoid the Neglect complained of, 
my Deſign being purely to ſerve them, that they 


may be the better qualified to ſerve their Country, 


when ſhe calls upon them. 


InsTRUCTIONS drawn up by the late Major-general 
Jamzs WoLFE, for the twentieih Regiment of Foot, 
then lying at Canterbury, in caſe of the French 


landing in 1755. 8 


Whoever ſhall throw away his Arms in Time 


of Action, whether Officer, non-commiſhon'd Officer 


or Soldier, unleſs it appears that they are ſo da- 
maged as to be uſeleſs, either under Pretence of 
taking up others of a better Sort, or for any Cauſe 
whatever, muſt expect to be tried by a General 


Court-martial for the Crime. | 
D if 
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If a Serjeant leaves the Platoon he is appointed to, 
or does not take upon him the immediate Command 
* of it, in cale the Officer falls, ſuch Serjeant ſhall be 
tried for his Life, as ſoon as a Court-martial can be 
aſſembled. N-ither Officer, non- commiſſion'd Officer, 
nor Soldier, is to leave his Platoon or abandon his 
Colours for a flight Wound : While a Man 1s able 
to do his Duty, and can ſtand and hold his Arms, it 
is infamous to retire. | 
The Battalion is not to halloo or cry out upon any 
Account whatever, although the reſt of the Troops 
ſhould do it, till they are ordered to charge their 
Bayonets : In that Caſe, and when they are upon the 
Point of ruſhing upon the Enemy, the Battalion may 
pive a warlike Shout, and ruſh in. Before the Battle 
begins, and while the Battalion is marching towards 
the Enemy, the Officer commanding a Platoon is to 
be at the Head of his Men, looking frequently back 
Wn upon them, to ſee that they are in Order : The Ser- 
4 jeant, in the mean While, taking his Poſt in the In- 
| terval, and the Officers are not to go tothe Flanks of 
= their Platoons till they have a Signal or Order fo to 
do from the commanding Officer of the Battalion. 
If the Battalion ſhould be crouded at any Time, 
or confined in their Ground, the Captain or Officer 
commanding a grand Diviſion may order his center 
Platoon to fal back till the Battalion can extend itſelf 
again. | | x 
All the Officers upon the left of the Colours are 
to be upon the left of their Platoons; the Captain of 
the Picquet is to be upon the left of his Picquet, 
and the Enſign in the Center. Every grand Divi- 
ſion, conſiſting of two Companies, as they now are, 
is to be told off into three Platoons, to be command- 
ed by a Captain, Lieutenant and Enſign, with a Ser- 
Jjeant to each; the reſt of the Officers and non- com- 
miſſion'd Officers are to be diſtributed in the Rear, to 
complete the Files, to keep the Men to their Duty, 
and 
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and to ſupply: the Places of the Officers or Setjeants 
who may be killed or dangerouſly wounded. 

Every Muſketeer is to have a Couple of ſpare 
Balls, an excellent Flint in his Piece, another or two 
in his Pouch, and as much Ammunition as he Can 
carry. 

A Soldier that takes his Muſket off his Shoulder, 
and pretends to begin the Battle without Orders, 


will be put to Death that Inſtant: The Cowardice 
or irregular Proceeding of one or two Men is enough 
to put a whole Battalion in Danger. * 


A Soldier that quits his Rank, or offers to fly, is 


to be inſtantly put to Death by the Offioer who com- 


mands the Platoon, or by the Officer or Serjeant in 
the Rear of the Platoon. 


A Soldier does not deſerve to live who will not 


fight for his King and Country. | 

If a non-· commiſſion'd Officer or private Man is mif- 
ſing after an Action, and joins his Company after- 
wards unhurt, he will be reputed a Coward and a 
Fugitive, and will be tried for his Life. The Drum- 
mers are to ſtay with their reſpective Companies, 
and to aſſiſt the wounded Men. 

Every Officer, and every non-commiſſion'd Officer, 


is to keep ſtrictly to his Poſt and Platoon from the 


Beginning to the End of an Action, and to obſerve 
all poſſible Order and Obedience. The Confuſion 
occaſioned by the Loſs of Men, and the Noiſe of the 


Artillery and Muſquetry, will require every Officer's 


ſtricteſt Attention to his Duty. When the Files of 
a Platoon are difordered by the Loſs of Men, they 
are to be immediately compleated afreſh with the 
utmoſt Expedition, in which the Officers and non- 
commiſhon'd Officers in the Rear are to be aiding and 


aſſiſting. Officers are not to go from one Part of the 
Battalion to another, without Orders, on any Pre- 


tence whatever. ä 
The eight Companies of the Battalion are never to 


purſue the Enemy, without particular Orders ſo to 
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do : The Picquet and Grenadiers will be detached 
for that Purpoſe, and the Battalion is to march in 
good Order to ſupport them. 

If the firing is ordered to begin by the Platoons, 
either from the Wings or from the Center, it 1s to 
proceed in a regular Manger, till the Enemy is de- 
feated, or till a Signal is given to attack them with 
the Bayonets. x | 

If we attack a Body leſs in Extent than the Batta- 
lion, the Platoons upon the Wings muſt be careful to 

direct their Fire, obliquely, fo as to ſtrike upon the 
Enemy. The Officer is to inform his Soldiers before 
the Action begins, where they are to direct their Fire, 
and they are to take good Care to deſtroy their Ad- 
verſaries. | 4 

There is no Neceſſity for firing very faſt; a cool, 
well-levelled Fire, with the Pieces carefully loaded, is 
much more deſtructive and formidable than the 
quickeſt Fire in Confuſion. * | 

If a Battalion in front Line ſhould give Way and 
retire in Diſorder, towards the ſecond Line, every 
other Platoon, or every other Company, is to march 
forward a little, leaving Intervals open for the diſor- 
dered Troops to paſs through; and after they are 
gone by, the Battalion marches in one Front, and 
- moves forward to take Poſt in the firſt Line, from 
whence the broken Battalion retired, 
If a Battalion on either Flank gives Way, and is 
defeated, the picquet or grenadier Company, which- 
ever it happens to be, is to fall back immediately, 
without Confuſion, and protect that Part of the Regi- 
ment. | 
The Miſbehaviour of any other Corps will not af- 
fect this Battalion, becauſe the Officers are deter- 
- mined to give the ſtrongeſt Proofs of their Fidelity, 
Zeal and Courage, in which the Soldiers will ſecond 
them with their uſual Spirit. 

If the Order of Battle be ſuch (and the Country 
admit of it) that it is neceſſary to make Breaches in 
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the Enemy's Line, for the Cavalry to fall in upon 
them, the grand Diviſions of the Regiment are each 
to form a Firing · column of three Platoons in Depth. 
which are to march forward and pierce the Enemy's 
Batallion in four Places, that the Cavalry may get in 
among them and deſtroy them. In ſuch an Attack, 
the firſt only of the three Platoons ſhonld fire, and 
immediately preſent their Bayonets and charge. — 
Theſe four Bodies are to be careful not to run into 
one another in their Attack, but to preſerve the In- - 
tervals at a proper Diſtance. —_ 

All Attacks in the Night are to be made with 
Bayonets, unleſs when Troops are poſted with no 
other Deſign than to alarm, harraſs or fatigue the 
— by firing at their Out- poſts, or into their 

It — or Redoubts are to be defended 
obſtinately, the firing is to begin in a regular Man- 
ner, when the Enemy is within Shot, at about two 
hundred Vards, and to continue till they approach 
very near; and when the Troops perceive that they 
endeavour to get over the Parapet, they are to fix 
their Bayonets and make a bloody Refiftance. . 

All little Parties that are intended to fire on the 
Enemy's Column of march, their advanced Guard, 
or their Rear, are to poſt themſelves ſo as to be able 
to annoy them without Danger, and to cover them- 
ſelves with flight Breaſt- works of Sod behind the 
Hedges, or with Trees or Walls, or Ditches, or any 
other ProteCtion, that if the Enemy return the Fire, 
it may do no Miſchief. Theſe little Parties are to 
keep their Poſts, till the Enemy prepares to attack 
with a Superiority, upon which they are to retire to 
ſome other Place of the ſame Kind, and fire in the 
ſame Manner, conſtantly retiring when they are 
puſhed. But when a conſiderable Detachment of 
Foot is poſted to annoy the Enemy upon their 
March, with Orders to retire, when attacked by a 
ſuperior Force, the Country behind is to be carefully 
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examined, and ſome Parties ſent off early to poſt 
themſelves in the moſt advantageous Manner, to co- 
ver the Retreat of the reſt: This is always to be 
done in all Situations when a conſiderable Body is 
ordered to retire. 

If a Retrenchment is to be attacked, the Troops 
ſhould move as quick as poſſible towards the Place, 
not in Line, but in little tiring Columns of three or 
four Platoons in Depth, with ſmall Parties between. 
each Column, who are to fire at the Top of the Pa- 
rapet, when the Columns approach to divert the Ene- 
my's Fire, and facilitate their paſſing the Ditch and 
ſcrambling over the Parapet, which they muſt endea- 
vour to do without Loſs of Time. It is to very little 
Purpoſe firing at Men who are covered with an En- 
trenchment, but by attacking in the Manner above- 
mentioned, one may hope to ſucceed. 

If the Seat of War ſhould be in this ſtrong in- 
cloſed Country, it will be managed chiefly by Fire, 
and every Inch of Ground that's proper for Defence, 
diſputed with the Enemy, in which Caſe the Soldiers 
will ſoon perceive the Advantage of levelling their 
Pieces properly; and they will likewiſe diſcover the 
Uſe of ſeveral Evolutions, that they may now be at 
a Loſs to comprehend. The greater Faculty they 
have of moving from Place to Place, and from one 
Encloſure to another (either together or in ſeparate 


Bodies) without Confuſion or Diforder, the eaſier 


they will fall upon the Enemy with Advantage, or re- 


tire when it is proper ſo to do; ſometimes to draw 


Front. The Grenadiers and Picquets ſhould there- 


the Enemy into a dangerous Poſition, at other Times 
to take Poſſeſſion of new Places of Detence that wil 
be conſtantly prepared behind them. we - p 
If the Battalion attacks. another of nearly equal Ex- 
tent, whole Flanks are not covered, the Grenadiers 
and Picquet may be ordered to detach themſelves, 
and ſurround the Enemy by attacking their Flank 
and Rear, while the eight Companies charge them in 
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fore be accuſtomed to thoſe Sorts of Movements, 
that they may execute their Orders with a grea 
Deal of Expedition. | 

If the Battalion is to attack another Battalion of 
equal Force and like Number of Ranks, and the 
Country be quite open, it is highly probable that af- 
ter firing a few Rounds, they will be commanded to 
charge them with their Bayonets, for which the Offi- 
cers and Men ſhould be prepared. 

If the Center of the Battalion is attacked by a 
Column, the Wings muſt be extremely careful to fire 
obliquely ; and that Part of the Baitalion againſt 
which the Column marches, mult reſerve their Fire 
and if they have Time to put two or three Bullets in 
their Pieces, it muſt be done. When the Columa is 
within about twenty Yards, they muſt fire with a 
good Aim, which will neceſſarily ſtop them a little: 
This Body may then open from the Center, and re- 
tire by Files towards the Wings of the Regiment, 
while the neighbouring Platoons wheel to the Right 
and Left, and either fire, if they are loaded, or cloſe 
up and charge with their Bayonets. 

If a Body of Foot is poſted behind a Hedge, 
Ditch or Wall, and being attacked by a ſuperior 
Force, is obliged to retire, the Body ſhould move off 
by Files in one or more Lines, as perpendicular as 
poſſible to the Poſts they leave, that when the Ene- 
my extends himſelf to fire through the Hedges, the 
Object to fire at may be as (mall as poſſible, and the 
March of the retiring Body as quick as poſſible. 

The Death of an Officer commanding a Company 
or Platoon ſhould be no Excuſe for the Confuſion or 
Miſbehaviour of that Platoon ; for while there is an 
Officer or non-commiſtion'd Officer left alive, no Man 
is to abandon his Colours and betray his Country. 

The Loſs of the Field Officers will be ſupplied (if 
it ſhould ſo happen) by the Captains, who will exe- 
cute the Plan of the Regiment with Honour. . 5 
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If the Battalion ſhould have the Misfortune to be 
inveſted in their Quarters (or in a Poſt which they 
are not ordered to defend) by a greater Superiority, 
they have but one Remedy, which is to pierce the + 
Enemy's Line or Lines in the Night, and- get off. 
In this Caſe, the Battalion attacks with the Ranks 
and Files cloſed, with their Bayonets fixed, without 
firing a Shot : They will be formed in an Order of 
Attack, ſuitable to the Place they are in, the Troops 
they are to charge, and to the Nature of the Country 

through which they are to pals. 

If the. Battalion- attacks the Enemy's Camp or 
Quarters in the Night, all poſſible Means will be 
uſed, no Doubt, to ſurprize them ; but if they are 
found in Arms, they are to be vigorouſly attacked 
with the Bayonets. f is needleſs to think of firing 
in the Night, becauſe the Confuſion it creates, and 
the Uncertainty of killing any Object in the Dark. 

A Column that receives the Enemy's Fire, and 
falls immediately in among them, muſt neceſfarily 
defeat them, and create a very great Diſorder in their 
Army. | | 


ORDERS very proper Io be given to the 7 oops 
on Board of Tranſports in Time of War. 


i Parole, KINO GeorGe ; Counterſign, QueeN 
CHARLOTTA. (Parole and Counterſign may be 
changed.) Abs 


In caſe of dark Nights or Fogs, when you hear or 
ſee a Veſſel come near you, ſhe muſt be hailed, to 
prevent your -being deceived by an Enemy. The 
Ship hailed, if of the Convoy, will return her Name, 
and then aſk the other hers, and then exchange with 


eeach other the Parole and Counterſign, that they may 


not be ſurpriſed by a Ship of War or Privateer, lurk- 


ing near them by Night or in hazy Weather. A 


ſubaltern Officer of the Day to be appointed, who is 
do be on Deck, upon all ſuch Occaſions, and a Guard 
0 to 
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to conſiſt of one Serjeant, one Corporal, and twelve 
private Men, to keep ſtrict Order and to prevent 
Fire. As it may pofibly happen that the Tranſports 
may be ſeparated from the Convoy, the commanding 
Officer on Board each Tranſport are to poſt their 
Men to their particular Quarters, and turn them out 
with their Arms, at leaſt once a Day, whilſt they con- 
tinue at Anchor, if the Weather is fair, that they an} 
know how to do it readily, without Confuſion, in ca 
of Neceſſity. The Men are to turn out with their 
Waiſtbelts flung, as on the March, and not to fix 
their Bayonets, unleſs the Enemy attempt to board 
them. All the Recruits who have not fired Ball, to 
be poſted at the Cannon, and as many more of the 
Soldiers as are acquainted with that Service; and will 
be ſufficient to work the Guns. The Cartridges are 
to be taken from thoſe Men and diftributed among 
ſuch as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in firing at the 
Mark. The Firelocks belonging to the Recruits, 
and the Men ordered to the Guns, to be kept on 
Deck, loaded,to be carefully put up in an Arm cheſt, 
ready for any Emergency: The ſame Number of 
Cartouch-boxes to be filled with Cartridges, likewiſe 
to be put upin a ſafe Place, to be ready on the 
ſhorteſt Notice. If you ſhould be attacked by a Pri- 
vateer, your only Expedient will be a cloſe E 
ment; the Soldiers therefore are not to be ſuffered to 
ſhew themfelves on Deck till the Enemy is very near, 
and quite under the Command of your ſmall Arms; 
and, even then, they are not to preſume to fire till 
they are ordered. It is not expected they ſhould fire 
by Diviſion, but ſingly, as they can take Aim: They 
are not to be in too great a Hurry in loading, but to 
be careful to ſhake all the Powder out of the Car- 
tridge before they ram it down. If the command- 
ing Officer on Board finds it neceſſary to hold a re- 
gimental Court-martial, he may, having a ſufficient 
Number of Officers, and put the Sentence in Execu- 
tion. No Woman to be ſuffered to remain on Board, 
18 but 
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but ſuch as are lawful Wives of the Soldiers. A 
Return from each Tranſport to be made to the com- 
manding Officer every Monday Morning, that the 
Weather permits. 


GENERAL ORDERS any REGULATIONS, 
By the late Major-General Woll E, July 1759. | 


Tt Object of the Campaign is to compleat the 
Conqueſt of Canada, and to finiſh the War in Ame- 
rica. The Army under the Commander in Chief will 
enter the Colony on the Side of Montreal, while theFleet 


and Army attack the Governor- general and his For- 


ces. Great Supplies of Proviſions, and a numerous 
Artillery, are provided; and from the known Valour 
of the Troops, the Nation expects Succeſs. Theſe 
Battalions have acquired Reputation in the laſt 
Campaign, and it is not doubted but they will be 
careful to preſerve it. From this Confidence, the 
General has aſſured the Secretary of State in his Let- 
ter, that whatever may be the Event of this Cam- 
paign, his Majeſty and the Country will have Reaſon 


to be ſatisfied with the Behaviour of the Army under 


his Command. | 

The general Means to carry the Buſineſs through, 
with as little Loſs as poſſible, and with the higheſt 
Regard to the Safety and Preſervation of the Troops, 
and to that End he expects, that the Men work 


_ cheerfully, diligently, and without the leaſt unſoldier- 


like Manner or Complaint ; and that theſe few, but 
neceſſary Orders, may be ſtrictly obeyed. 

The General propoſes to fortify his Camp in ſuch 
a Manner as to put it entirely out of the Enemy's 
Power to attempt any thing by Surpriſe, and that the 
Troops may reſt in Security after their Fatigue. As 
the Safety of an Army depends in a great Meaſure 
upon the Diligence of the Out- guards, any Officer or 
non-commilſion'd Officer who ſhall ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſurpriſed by the Enemy, muſt not expect to be for- 


given. When any Alarm is given, or the Enemy 
| perceived 
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perceived to be in Motion, and that it is thought ne- 
ceſſary to put the Troops under Arms, it is to be 
done without Noiſe or Confuſion. 

The Brigades are to be ranged in Order of Battle, 
by the Brigadier-general, at the Head of the Camp, 
in Readineſs to obey the Orders they ſhall receive. 
Falſe Alarms are hurtful to any Army, and diſho- 
nourable to thoſe that occaſion them : The Out-poſts 
are to be ſure the Enemy is in Motion, before they 
ſend their Intelligence : Soldiers are not to go beyond 
the Out-guards z the Advance-centinels will fire at 
all who attempt to paſs by the proper Bounds. It 
may be proper to appriſe Corps that the General 
may, perhaps, think it neceſſary to order them off, 
the light Troops to retire before the Enemy, ſo as to 
draw-them nearer the Army, with a View either to 
engage them to fight at a Diſadvantage, or to cut off 
their Retreat. The Light-infantry of this Army are 
to have their Bayonets fixed, as the Want of Ammu- 
nition may ſometimes be ſupplied by. that Weapon 
and becauſe no Man ſhould leave his Poſt, under 
Pretence that all his Cartridges are fired, it muſt be 
remembered, that Bayonets are preferable to Fire, 
that the Service of the Campaign may fall as equally 
as poſſible upon the whole. The Corps ſhall do- 
Duty, for their real Strength. No Change ſhall be 
made in the firſt Regulation, unleſs any particular, 

Loſs ſhould make it neceſſary. All Cattle or Provi- 
ſion taken by any Detachment of the Army, is to be 
delivered into the public Magazine, for the Uſe and 
Benefit of the whole. Mr. Wire, the Commiſſar y, 
will give Receipts for it. No Churches, Houſes, or * 
Buildings of any Kind, are to be burned or deſtroyed, + . 4 
without Orders. The Perſons that remain in their 
Habitations, their Women and Children, to be treated 
with Humanity : If any Violence is offered to a Wo- 
man, the Offender ſhall be puniſhed with Death: II 
any Perſon is detected in robbing the Tents of Offi- 
cers or Soldiers, they will be (if condemned) certainly © 

| | executed. 
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executed. The Commanders of Regiments will be 


anſwerable that no Rum or Spirits of any Kind be 
fold in or near the Camp : When the Soldiers are fa- 


tigued with Work, or wet upon Duty, the General 
will order ſuch Refreſnment as he knows will be of 


Service to them; but is determined to allow no 
Drunkenneſs or Licentiouſnefs in the Army: If any 
Sutler has Preſumption to bring on Shore, in Con- 
tempt of the General's Regulations, ſuch Sutler ſhall 


5 be ſent to the Provoſts in Irons, and his Goods con- 


fiſcated. The General will make it his Bufineſs to 


reward, as far as poſſible, ſuch as ſhall particularly 
diſtinguiſh themfelves ; on the other Hand, will pu- 


niſh any Miſbehaviour in an exemplary Manner. 


The Men to be acquainted with theſe Orders, and it 
is expected the Officers will take proper Care to ex- 


plain them to them. | 


| : Sutherland off Cape Ronge, 1759. 
The Enemy's Force is now divided, great Scarcity 


of Proviſions is in their Camp, and univerſal Diſcon- 


tent among the Canadians. The two ſecond Officers 


in Command gone to Montreal, or St. Jobn's, which 


gives Reaſon to think that General Amberſt is advan- 
cing into the Colony: A vigorous Blow ſtruck by 
the Army at this Juncture may determine the Fate 
of Canada. | 
Our Troops below are in Readineſs to join us ; 
all the Light-artillery and Tools are embarked at 
Print Levi, and the Troops will land when the French 
ſeem leaſt to expect it. The firſt Body that gets on 
Shore is to march directly to the Enemy, and drive 
them from any little Poſt they may occupy. The 
Officers muſt be careful that the ſucceeding Body do 
not fire by any Miſtake upon them that go before 
them. | | | 
The Battalion muſt form upon the upper Ground 
with Expedition, and be ready to charge whatever 


preſents itſelf, When the Artillery and Troops are 
| | | landed, 


\ 


landed, a Corps will be left to ſecure the Landing- 
place, while the reſt march on, and endeavour to 
bring the French and Canadians to a Battle. The 


Officers and Men will remember what their Country 
expects from them, and what a determined Body of 


Soldiers, inured to War, are capable of doing againſt _ 


five weak French Battalions, intermingled with diſor- 
derly Peaſantry. Soldiers muſt be obedient and at- 
tentive to theit Officers, and reſolute in the Execu- 
tion of their Duty. | 


Camp at the Nand of Orleans, 1759. 


The Army muſt hold itſelf in conftant Readineſs, 


to get under Arms, either to march or fight, at the 
ſhorteſt Notice. © 


ORDERS of REOCULATTIoNYS and SicnaLls 60 
prevent the landing or being ſurpriſed by the 
Enemy. Given at Palais, 1762. Belleiſle. 


Parole, BA RH; Counterſign, Du BAR. 


The Officers commanding the different Detach- 
ments round the Coaſts are to make themſelves ac- 
quainted, with the Roads, to bring, in the Field 
Pieces, to the principal Bays in their reſpective Com- 
mands. | 


Signals to be made in Caſe of diſcovering any Ein- 


barkation of an Enemy. In Caſe the Enemies Em- 
barkation ſhould be diſcovered 'in the Night by any 
of the King's Ships, the Ship who firſt perceives it is 
to fire Guns and ſhew a great number of Lights, and 


falle Fires, which ſhe is to p_—_ Bel. 
lifle anſwers by Firing one Gun rem Mat part of the 


Nand, neareſt to the Ship who makes the Signals, 5 


and the Ship of the Commander in Chief doing the 
fame, and immediately to diſpatch a Boat to theShore, 


* 


with an Officer to acquaint the firſt Field Officer he. 


ye 


n MS DES*Y. 

can meet, how the Enemies Embarkation ſeems to 
direct their Courſe, of which the Field Officer 
will ſend immediate Notice to the Commander in 
Chief, and the Ship or Ships are to get under Sail, 
if the Wind and Tide permit, and uſe every en- 
deavour to burn or deſtroy the Enemies Veſſels. As 
it is poſſible an Enemies Embarkation may paſs to 
the North Weſt of the King's Ships in the Night 
undiſcovered, if that ſhould at any Time happen, 
it will be for the good of the King's Service that it 
ſhould be immediately communicated, which may be 
done by Firing two Guns, and immediately after let- 
ing off two Sky-Rockets, to the Port to which the 
Diſcoveries made from the Port near Viceaux Chatauto 
be repeated from Point Cardinal at Sauzon, in order 
to be more diſtinctly heard by his Majeſty's 
Ships, and if- the Enemy proceed quite to the back 
of the Hand leaving the Port near Viceaux Chatau 
behind them, the Signal to be repeated that Mo- 
ment it appears certain. This will be of Uſe to the 
Sea Officer in directing his Ships round the Hand 
if in the Day, an Enemies Embarkation is diſcover- 
ed at the Back of the and unattended by Line of 
Battle Ships, it may be communicated by hoiſting a 
Dutch Jack, at the Flag Staff on the Citadel, and 
firing one Gun, which will be anſwered by the Ship 
the commanding Sea Officer by the ſame Fack at 
the En/ign Staff, but if the Line of Battle Ships 
make part of the Armament, it will be neceſſary it 
ſnould be known, and may be told by hoiſting a red 
Petiefant at the Flag Staff, which will alſo be anſwer- 

ed in the ſame Manner. The Officer commandin 

in that Part of the Hand, where the Diſcovery is fir 
made will immediately diſpatch an Officer to the 
Commander in Chief to acquaint him of it. Sig- 
nals to be made by the Cruizers of Port Lewis by 
Day. If the Enemies Ships ſhould be diſcovered at 
Sea, the Ship who firſt perceives them to hoiſt a 
white Flag at the Main Top Gallant Maſt Head, if 
| | | they 
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they ſhould be diſcovered coming out of the Har- 
bour of Port Lewis, and then the Ship that gives 
the Alarm is to fire three Guns diſtinctly, and let 
off three Sky Rockets, and make all poſſible Diſ- 
patch towards the Ship ſtationed at Sauzon, ſtill re- 
peating the Alarm by Firing Guns, *till the Ship 
ſtationed there anſwers by ſhewing three Port Fires, 
that is one from the Truck of each Maſt-head. 

The foregoing Signals being extreamly well calcu- 
lated by the Officers of his Majeſty's Navy, to pre- 
vent a Surpriſe, Governor Forrefler recommends 1t to 
the Troops to pay particular Attention to them, as 
their Safety and Credit in a great Meaſure depends 
upon it, and eſpecially thoſe in the Night. Upon 
any Alarm in the Night the Troops will immediate- 
ly get under Arms. The Infantry, thirty two rounds 
of Powder and Ball and three good Flints each Man, 
and their Arms in every particular, ready for im- 


mediate Service. The Corps of Artillery will re- * 


pair to their ſeveral Poſts ready for immediate 
Service. - 

The Officers commanding at thePoſt neareſt that 
Quarter from whence the Alarm comes, will imme- 
diately ſend a Reinforcement to that Poſt of ſuch 
number of Officers and Men as he ſhall judge neces. 
farv, and the ſeveral Detachments will reinforce 
their Poſts in the ſame Manner. 

If the Enemy ſhould be ſo hardy as to attempt to 
land at any particular Poſt, there is no doubt of 
their being received with a Spirit and Reſolution, 
becoming Bruiſh Soldiers and of their maintaining 
their Poſts to the utmoſt. Upon any Alarm, the Of- 
ficers commanding the ſeveral Detachments, will 
ſend an orderly Officer, to the head Quarters to at- 
tend the Governor, and to receive ſuch Orders as 


may be neceſſary to ſend to the Corps they be- 


long to. 


he Officers commanding in Villages, will take 


Care to keep their Centinels very alert in the Night, . 
that 
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that they may give them immediate Notice of any 
Alarm. | 
The Officers commanding in the different Bays 
are to be anſwerable that every Night the Maſts, 
Sails, Oars and Rudder, belonging to ſuch Boats as 
are in their reſpective Bays, are lodged in the Guard- 
room; and when the Owners have Occaſion to go 
out, they are to examine their Paſles, and be anſwer- 
able that none go in them but the Numbers men- 
tionen in their Paſſes. Patroles in the Night being 
the ſureſt Method: to guard againſt Surpriſe, and to 
keep the Garriſon and Guards alert, they are to com- 
mence on Sunday next in the Manner following. 

The Parties to conſiſt of a Serjeant and five Men, 
one Corporal and three Men; the Corporal's Party 
to ſet out ſo as to reach the furtheſt Poſt at twelve 
o'Clock, where he is to halt one Hour before he re- 
turns: The Serjeant's Party to ſet out about twelve 
- o'Clock, and remain ſo long at the fartheſt Poſt he 
- viſits, ſo as to reach that he firſt ſet out from near 
Day-break : Heis to viſit every Poſt and Centry going 
and coming;and to report to the Officer under whoſe 
Command he is, who will report all Extraordinaries 
to the Commander in Chief. Each Guard to men- 
tion, in their Report, the Hour they viſited, and by 
what Patrole. An Officer's Patrole is alſo to viſit 
each Poſt twice in a Week, _ the Nights and 
Hours according to the Direction of their reſpective 
commanding Officers. | LEY 
Major Nearn's Regiment will take from Palais to 
Port Sailis, the Regiments in the Citadel, from the 
Glacis to Port Toquet ; their laſt Patrole to be let in 
and out at the Salle Port ; and whenever it is to be 
opened, the Officer of the Citadel-guard is to have 
his Guard under Arms till the Keys are returned to 
him. | 

Major Martin's Detachment takes from Port Toquet 


to Port Blond; Lieutenant Colonel Ofwald's and Ma- 


jor Hamilton's will ſettle three Patroles from Sauzon 
* | to 
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to Port Shewell, and Major Ogle's from Port Danzick 
to Fort St. Lawrence, When the ſeveral Officers 
have regulated the Manner of their furniſhing their 
Patroles in the moſt convenient Way, according to 
their different Cantonments, they will report the 
Manner they have ſettled it to the Governor. . 
The Poſts occupied by Wedderburn's being fo far 
aſunder, are to be viſited by an Officer of each Com- 
pany, between twelve o'Clock at Night and Day- 
break. | 


PRECAUTIONS a Governor or Commandant 
of a Garriſon ſhould uſe in Time of War. 


[This is copied from MULLAR's Attack and Defence] 


A Governor ſhould, betimes, and before an 
Enemy appears, examine the Works of a Place 
repair thoſe that want it, paliſade the Covert- way, if 
it has not been done before, as likewiſe lay ſome 
horizontally on the Middle of the Parapets, which 
have no Revetement; clear the Ditches from the 
Mud, ſee that the Gates or Entrances are ſecure and 
well defended from being broken up; keep a ſtrict 
| Diſcipline and good Order in the Town, preventing 
the Garriſon from moleſting and abuſing the Inhabi- 
tants ; watch narrowly that no-body keeps Corre- 
ſpondence with the Enemies to betray the Place, for 
which Purpoſe the Governor ſhould have ſome Peo- 
ple, to whom he may truſt, who are to get into 
Companies, unſuſpected, to hear what paſſes, and 
give Notice of it to the Governor. If there are any 
old Aqueducts, or under-ground Paſſages, they ſhould 
be ſtopped up, and Centries placed at their Entran- 
ces : If there is any- River paſſing through or near 
the Town, Parties muſt be put into Boats in the 
Night-time, both above and below the Place, to 
watch that the Enemies do not come that Way. In 


froſty Weather, the Ice in the Dirches ſhould be 
| E 3 broke 
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broke every Day, and the Shoals laid a-top of one 
another towards the Place, which will make, in Time, 
a Kind of a Wall, fo ſlippery as not to be paſſed 
over. 

The Governor ſhould ſend Parties every Day, 
both of Horſe and Foot, to range about the Coun- 
try, and in all the principal Avenues, for two or 
three Miles Diſtance from the Place, to ſee whether 
any Enemy approaches, or lies concealed there- 
abouts ; and, in the Night, he ſhould take Care that 
the ſeveral Guards keep ſtrictly to their Duty, and 


watch carefully at their ſeveral Poſts, not letting 


any- body approach the Walls, not even the Centries, 


without the Forms uſual in ſuch Caſes. The Pa- 
trole ſhould walk all Night about the ſeveral Poſts, 


to ſee that the Centries do not fall afleep, and that 


" * 


they do continually liſten whether they hear any 


Enemy approach, and, on the leaft Noiſe or Suſpi- 
cion, give Notice to the Guards, and they to the 
1 

It is particularly on fair or market Days that the 
Gates ſhould be ſtrictly guarded; the Horſe and 
Foot ſhould be ready to aſſemble and march upon 


the firſt Notice given them : No-body ſhould be let 
Pals through the Gates, but who have ſome viſible 


Buſineſs in the Town, or can give a good Account of 
himſelf: The Centries ſhould not let any Coaches, 
Waggons, Carts, &c. to enter too cloſe behind one 


-another ; and when they are loaded with Hay, Straw, 
or with any other Thing, wherein People may be 


concealed, they ſhould be well examined before they 
are let paſs ; and they ſhould never permit any Car- 


Tiage to ſtop upon a Draw-bridge, on any Pretence 


whatſoever, to prevent their being drawn up, if Oc- 
caſion require. ys | 
It is alſo on Holidays, Feſtivals, or Rejoicing - days, 


that the'Governor ſhould take more Care than ordi- 
nary, in ſeeing the Guards kept in the ſtricteſt Man- 


ner; and the military Diſcipline ſhould, at all Times 
| | be 
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be kept with the utmoſt Rigour: No great Aſſem- 
blies ſhould be ſuffered as ſoon as it is dark. 

As the Clergy are as apt to betray a Place, and 
often more than any other Set of People, as Experi- 
ence has ſhewn, the Governor would do well to ex- 
amine, now and then, the Churches and religious 
Houſes, in the Night-time, to ſee whether there is 
any-body concealed there, -or whether they have any 


under-ground Paſſages leading out of the Town, as 


there ſometimes are. Had the Governor of Cremong 
taken theſe Precautions, he would not have been ſur- 
priſed as he was by Prince Eugene, who held private 
Correſpondence with a Prieſt, who concealed a good 
Body of Men in a Chapel, which, together with 
others that were let in by Treachery, ſurpriſed the 
Governor in his Bed. — | 

When the Enemy know that a Governor takes 


ſuch and other Precautions, they will hardly venture 


to attempt the Surpriſal of a Place, and ſhould they 
be preſumptuous enough to undertake it, it mutt 
certainly turn to their Confuſion. 


STORES. 


The Quantity of each Kind of Stores required 
for a Siege cannot be preciſely derermined, on Ac- 
count of the various Conſiderations on which it de- 
pends.; as on the Strength of the Place and Garri- 
fon, the Capacity of the Governor and Engineers, 
the Quantity of Artillery, Ammunition, Stores and 
Proviſion ; laſtly, on the Time, Place, Situation, Ge. 
But as it is neceſſary to give {ome Idea to the unex- 
perienced Officer, I ſhall here ſet down the Quantity 
of each Kind, for a Month's Siege, as eſtimated by 


Marſhal Vauban, whom we chute to follow, on Ac- 5 


count of his great Experience and undoubted Judg- 


ment. 


E 2 | Stores 


upon Occaſion. 
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Stores required for a Month's Siege. 


Powder, according as the 
Garriſon is more or 2 8 or 90c,000 |. 
Krong, — i 


Shot for Battering-pteces, — 6000 
Shot of a leſſer Sort, — — 20,000 
Battering Cannons, — — 80 
Cannons of a leſſer Sort, — — 40 
Small Field-pieces for de- 118 
fending the Lines, * ö L 

" 41 7 ells, — 24 
Mortars for throwing — 1 2 
Shells for Mortars, — 15 or 16,000 
Hand-Granades, = _ 40,000 
Leaden Bullets — — 180,000. 
Matches, — — — 10,000 braces. 


Flints for Muſkets, of the beſt Sort,* 10,000 
Platforms compleat for Guns, — 
Platforms for Mortars, — —:':::260 
Carriages for Guns, — — 
Spare | Mortar Beds, — — 0 
Spunges, Rammers and Ladles, 20 Sets. 
Tools for working in the Trenches, 40,000 
Several Hand-jacks, Gins, Sling-carts, Travelling- 
forges, and other Engines proper to raiſe and carry 
heavy Burdens, as likewiſe ſome to carry Water to, 


extinguiſh Fire. þ 

Several Parcels of ſpare Timber for Bridges, 
Wheelwrights, Carpenters, &c. 

There are, belides, ſeveral other Things neceſſary, 
as Miners' Tools, Mantlets, ſtuffed Gabions, Faſ- 
eines, Pickets and Gabions, in great Quantities; Tools 
for Smiths, Carpenters and Wheelwrights ; a Num- 
ber of Horſes for the Artillery; Carts and Waggons, 
ſuch as can be procured in the Country, are alſo uſed 


INVESTING 
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INvEsSTING PLACES, 
| This is copied from Mul1iaR's Attack and Defence. ] 


Prerequiſite to inveſt a Place with Succeſs, the 
General ought to uſe various Stratagems to de- 
ceive the Enemy, and to prevent him from guel- 
ſing his real Deſign ; ſometimes the Deceit may be 
carried ſo far as to inveſt another Place; at other 
Times marching with the Army, as if the General 
had a Mind to attack the Enemy, in order to drive 
them at ſome Diſtance from the Place, and then re- 
turn quickly to inveſt it. In ſhort, no Opportunity 
ſhould be neglected to arrive before the Place, before 
the Enemy has either Time to throw in Troops, 
Ammunition or Proviſion, ſince the Succeſs of the 
Siege depends chiefly on this Diligence. _, _- 

The Place is inveſted in the following Manner: 

A Body of 4 or g Horſe is detached from the 
Army, if the Country 1s open, or a Budy of Horſe 
and Foor, if it be full of Defiles or Woods, com- 
manded by a Lieutenant-general and two or three 


Brigadier-generals, who march with all poſſible Speed, 


Day and Night, til! they come within four or five 
Miles of the Place, where they halt, in order to con- 
ſult and divide themſelves into as many Parties as 
there are principal Avenues leading to it; then they 
march on, ſo as to arrive in the Duſk of the Evening 
at their ſeveral appointed Poſts, much about the ſame 


Time; which Poſts ought to be juſt out of the 


Reach of Cannon-ſhot from the Place. | 
This done, ſmall Parties are ſent to the very 


* 


Gates to carry off Men, Cattle, and whatever may 


be ſerviceable to the Garriſon. Theſe Parties are ro 
be ſupported by ſome Squadrons of Horſe, and it 
would not be amils if they receive ſome Cannon- 


ſhot, in order to diſcover the Reach of the Guns. la 
the mean Time, the reſt of the Detachments take 
3 | their 


- * 
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their Poſts in the moſt convenient Places, ſo as 
to prevent any Succours being thrown into the 
Town. | 

In the Day-time they keep without Cannon-ſhot ; 
but as ſoon as it is dark, the ſeveral Parties approach 
the Place as near as poſſible, ſo as to leave but ſmall 
Intervals between them ; then turning their Backs 
upon the Town, and placing Guards before and be- 
hind them, to prevent any Surprize, Half the Troops 
are to keep always mounted, whilſt the reſt refreſh 
themſelves, | | 1 

As ſoon as Day- light appears, they retire by De- 
grees, obſerving the Situation of the Place, and the 
Nature of the Works, as likewiſe that of the Ground 
round about it, till they come to their former Poſts, 
where they place proper Guards towards the Town, 
and in all the principal Avenues towards the Coun- 
try; the reſt repoſe themſelves, keeping their Horſes 
ready ſaddled for Mounting on a Minutes warning. 

Parties are ſent to Reconnoitre the Enemy, while 
the commanding Officer and Engineers pitch upon a 

proper Place for Encamping the Army, as ſoon as it 

arrives, and obſerve where the Line of Circumvalla- 
tion is to be made. | oy 

The Day the Place is Inveſted, the Train of Ar- 
tillery begins to march, with all the Stores and Am- 
munition neceſſary for a Siege, whilſt, on the other 
Hand, the Army makes forced Marches, and ar- 
rives commonly within three or four Days after the 
Inveſting. | 

The Commander of the Detachment goes about 
two or three Miles to meet the General, in order to 
give an Account of his Proceedings, on which the 
General ſettles the Diſpoſition of the Camp. 

The next Day he rectifies any Miſtakes which 
might have happened, and goes to Reconoitre the 
Place himſelf; attended by the reſt of the general Of- 
ficers, and Chief Engineers, ſo that the Situation of 
the Line of Circumvallation may be mare © 

| 18 


This being done, the Encampment regulated, and 
the Troops' placed in the Order agreed on, the Ge- 
neral aſſigns to the other general Officers their Quar- 


ters; the Chief or Head Quarter is fixed upon, as 


alſo thoſe for Proviſion, and the Park of Artillery. 
All theſe particulars are to be rectified, as Toon as 
the Place for opening the Trenches is determined. 
In the mean Time, ſmall Guards are poſted near 
the Town, in the moſt convenient Places, ſuſtained 
by larger, to 8 the Garriſon as much as 
poſſible, and the Engineers roughly trace the Line 
of Circumvallation, with Rods and Pickets only, in 
order to regulate the Encampment. | 


The Preparations which are generally made for an 4. 


Sault on a conſiderable Out-Work, or the Body of the 
Place, are as follows, | 


[This 1s copied from Bland's Diſcipline.] 


The number of Troops which are commanded on 
theſe Occaſions, muſt depend on the Strength of the 
Place to be attacked, and the Number of Men who 
can be brought to defend it. 

A Detachment from every Company of Grena- 
diers at the Siege, with a proper Number of Battali- 
ons, are ordered to join the Guard of the Trenches 
but to prevent any Diſpute about Precedency or 
Right, in making the Attack, the Battalions thus 
ordered ſhould be thoſe who are next on Command 
for the Trenches. | | 
A Detachment of Hatchet-Men, with their large 

Axes, are likewiſe ordered, that if the Paſſage of 
the Grenadiers is obſtructed, by meeting with large 


Paliſades, either in the Covert-way, or in the In- 


trenchments behind the Breach, they may be ready 
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to cut them don: For though the Bombs and Cannon + - 


from the Batteries break them generally down, yet 
they cannot always reach them ; for which Reaſon 
E 4 there 
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there ſhould be Hatchet-men ordered, for fear they 
ſhould be wanted. 

There are likewife a ſufficient number of Work. 
men ordered with Tools, and others to carry the 
proper Materials, ſuch as Wool-packs, Sand-Bags, 
Gabions, Faſcines, and Pickets, for the making of a 
Lodgement on the Breach, if fo ordered, or an In- 
trenchment in the Body of the Qut-work, to cover 
you from the Fire of the Town, and to ſecure you 
agaiuſt any Attempt which the Beſieged ſhall make 
to regain 1t. | | | 
Engineers are commanded with the Workmen, 

to direct them in making the proper Lodgments, 
that no Time may be loſt in the doing them. 
There are always more Battalions ordered than 
' are neceſſary for the Attack, that ſome may remain 
= as a Reſerve in the Trenches, which in my opinion, 

| ſhould be thoſe out of the additional number or- 
| dered, whoſe Tour of mounting the Trenches is 
| furtheſt off. | | 

The Battalions which compoſe the Guard of the 
Trenches, always march after and ſuſtain the Gre- 
nadiers,. and the additional Battalions only Suſtain 
them. 5 
The General Officers then on Duty in the 
Trenches command the Attack, unleſs the number 
of Troops ſo ordered may require a greater number 
of Generals than are then on Duty, or one of a 
ſuperior Rank; in which Caſe, the Command always 
falls to the Eldeſt; but unleſs for the Reaſon juſt 
mentioned, the Command is never taken from the 


Generals of the Trenches. 
The Diſpoſition of the Troops for the Attack is 
generally made as follows, „ | 
The Grenadiers deſigned for the Attack, are to be 
Poſted at the Head of the Trenches, or that Part 
of them which lies neareſt the Work to be at- 
tacked ; the particular Diſpoſition of whom is as 


| k follows, | 
= 1. A Ser: 
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1. A Serjeant and twelve or ſixteen Grenadiers are 
drawn out for the Forlorn Hope; they are not taken 
from one Company, but one from each of the 
twelve or ſixteen eldeſt Companies; or if they con- 
fiſt of the Troops of different Nations, -they are 
then taken in proportion to the number of Battalions 
of each Nation. | : 

2. A Lieutenant and thirty or forty Grenadiers 
formed by Detachment in the ſame Manner, to ſuſ- 
tain the Forlorn Hope. 1 

3. A Captain, two or three Lieutenants, wit 
eighty or a hundred Grenadiers, formed alſo by De- 
tachment, to ſuſtain the Lieutenant. | 

4. A Detachment of two hundred Grenadiers, 
commanded by a Major, to ſuſtain the Captain, 

5. The whole Body of Grenadiers, according to 
Seniority of Companies, or Nations, under the Com- 
mand of Field Officers, in Proportion to their Num- 
bers. They ſhould march as many in Front as the 
Ground they are to paſs over will admit of, or the 
Breach contain. 

6. The Hatchet-Men are to be Poſted next to the 
Grenadiers, and to march immediately after them. 

7. The Battalions, which compoſe. the Guard of 
the Trenches are poſted, according to Seniority, 
next to the Hatchet-Men, to ſuſtain the Grena- 
diers. | 

8. The additional Battalions that are to go upon the 
Attack, are poſted next to the Guard of the Trenches, 
in orderto ſuſtain them. | 

9. After the Troops deſigned for the Attack, the 
Detachments of Workmen, commanded by their 
Officers, are poſted, that they may be ready io 
march, when ordered to make the Lodgments, with 
whom the Engineers are to march to inſtruct them. 

10. The Battaljons appointed for the Reſerve, are 
poſted next to the Workmen ; and when the others 
march out to the Attack, they are to move up to 
the Head of the Trenches, that, if the Troops ww 

| make 
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make the Attack require any Aſſiſtance, they may 
be ready to march out and ſuſtain them, when they 
ſhall be ſo ordered by the General who commands 
the Attack. 

That thoſe who-make the Attack may be as little 
expoſed to the Fire of the Beſieged as poſſible, all 
the Cannon on the Batteries are pointed againſt the 
ſeveral Works of the Town which defend the 
Breach ; on which they are to fire inceſſantly, during 
the Attack, to keep the Enemy from the Walls. 

The Signal commonly given for an Attack; is the 
throwing of a certain number of Bombs into the 
Town at the ſame Time; but if they are thrown 
into the Work which is to be attacked, or towards 
the gorge of the Baſtion in which the Breach is made, 
(that being the Place where the beſieged entrench 
* themſelves for the Defence of it) it will be of great 
Service to thoſe who make the Attack : For as the 
Enemy will be obliged either to quit their Poſts, or 
he flat on the Ground till the Bombs have broke, it 
will, give the Grenadiers (if they have not far to 
march) ſufficient Time to mount the Breach, and 
Attack the Entrenchment without meeting with 
much Oppoſition *till they come there, provided the 
Batteries Fire at the ſame Time on the Defences of 
the Town. | 

When there are more Attacks than one to be made 
at the ſame Time, (which if the Breaches are ready, 
would be exceeding proper, in order to divide the 
Force of the Garriſon) each mult have the fame Pre- 

ration and Diſpoſition made for it, unleſs a greater 

ppoſition is expected from the one than the other; 
in which Caſe, the difference then lies in the num- 
bers ordered for each, but not in the Diſpoſition or 

Order of the Attack. | 
+ Sham Attacks are ſometimes made at the ſame 
Time with the real ones; but as they are intended 
to amuſe the Beſieged, to oblige them to divide their 
Troops, that thoſe who make the real Attack may 
| meet 
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meet with leſs oppolition, the Workmen are gene- 
rally omitted. 

When an Attack is to be made on the Covert-ways, 
the Troops which are appointed for that Service are 
generally divided into ſeveral Bodies, in Order to 
attack at different Parts at the ſame Time. The 
number of Workmen, with the ſeveral Materials 
before mentioned, particularly Wool-packs, are great- 
er on theſe Occaſions; becauſe an Attack on the 
Covert-way is generally deſigned to force the Enemy 
from thence, till a Lodgement is made on the Glacis, 
or as it is commonly, though erroneouſly, called the 
Counterſcarp; for as the Counterſcarp is the Wall 
of the Ditch which ſupports the Covert-way, to be 
lodged on the Counterſcarp, properly ſpeaking, is to 
be lodged on the Brink of the Ditch; but at preſent, 
that Term is generally abuſed, by ſaying that they 
are on the Counterſcarp, when they are only at the 
beginning of the Glacis. 

The moſt favourable Time for the making of an 
Attack, is in the Day: for as the Actions of every 
Man will appear in full View, the brave, thro” 
a laudable Emulation, will endeavour at the Ex- 
pence of their Lives, to out-do one another; and 
even the fearful will exert themſelves, by perform- 
ing their Duty, rather than bear the infamous Name 
of Coward ; the fear of ſhame being generally more 
powerful than the fear of Death. The Batteries 
will be likewiſe of great Service by their Firing with 


more Certainty on the Defences of the Town, and 


the Top of the Breach, to keep the Enemy from 
oppoſing the Grenadiers in mounting it. Beſides in 
the Night, thoſe who go on firſt will run great 
Danger from the Fire of thoſe who ſuſtain them, 
therefore an Attack on an Out-work, or the Covert- 
way, is generally a little after Sun-ſet, that Night. 
may come on by the Time the Attack is finiſhed, to 
favour them in making the neceſſary Lodgments: 
But this Rule will not hold good in an Attack on the 
ogg Body 
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Body of the Place ; for if Night ſhould come on be- 
fore the Town is entirely reduced to your Obedi- 
ence, great Inconveniencies would attend both your 
own Troops and the poor Inhabitants; to avoid 
which, it is generally made in the Forenoon. 

I do not pretend, by what is mentioned 1n this 
Article, to lay down certain Rules ; but only to give 
a general Idea of Attacks, with the uſual Prepara- 
tions of Workmen, &c. Diſpoſition of the Troops, 


with the Time of making them. 


OF CAPITULATIONS. 
[T bis is copied from Mr. Le Blond.] 


HEN a Governor, who defends a Place, ſees 
himſelf reduced to the laſt Extremity, or he 
1s ordered by his Prince to ſurrender, in Order to get 


better Conditions from the Enemy, and a more ad- 


vantagequs Compoſition, both for the Inhabitants and 
the Garriſon, he does what is called, Order to beat 


the Chemade ; for which one or more Drummers are 


ordered to beat their Drums on the Rampart next to 
the Attack, to give notice to the Beſiegers, that the 
Governor has ſome Propoſals to make; there are 
likewiſe put up one or more white Colours upon the 
Rampart, for the ſame Purpoſe, and one of them re- 
mains either on the Breach or Rampart, during all 
the Time of Negotiation. The ſame thing is done 


for aſking a Suſpenſion of Arms, to bury the Dead, 


and carry off the Wounded after a violent Attack. 
The Chemade being beat, the Fire ceaſes on both 

Sides, and the Governor ſends ſome Officers of Diſ- 

tinction to the Commander in Chief of the Beſiegers, 


who deliver to him the Conditions on which the Go- 


vernor propoſes to ſurrender the Town. But as a 


Security for the Officers ſent from the Garriſon, the 


Beſiegers ſend a like number into the Town. When 
the Governor's Propoſals are not ſatisfactory to the 
- | General 
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General of the Beſiegers, he preſcribes the Conditi- 
ons on which the Town is to ſurrender ; he cem- 
monly threatens the Governor to allow him no Con- 
ditions at all, in Caſe he refuſes thoſe Propoſed, with- 
in a certain Time, or when ſuch or ſuch a Work is 
finiſhed. If the Beſieged find the Conditions of the 
Beſiegers too hard, the Officers return to their 
Homes, and the Drums are beat upon the Rampart, 
to make every body retire before Hoſtility begins, 
which is done in a very ſhort Time after. It is to be 
obſerved, that during the Suſpenſion of Arms, no 
Work ſhould be done on either Side, either to ſe- 
cure the Beſieged or Beſiegers; notwithſtanding that 
nothing ſhould be undertaken during the Negotia- 
tion, nevertheleſs it is very neceſlary to be upon the 
Watch at that Time as much as at any other, for 
fear of being ſurpriſed by Stratagem, which is now 
a Day looked upon as lawful. 4 
But let us ſuppole, that the Terms of Capitula- 
tion are agreed upon; the Governor ſends two or 
three of his principal Officers into the Camp, and the 
General ſends the ſame number and of the ſame 
Rank into the Town, as a Security for accompliſh» 
ing the Capitulation, when the Beſieged have per- 
formed every Thing according to Agreement, their 
Hoſtages are ſent back to them again, and when the 
Beſiegers have performed every Thing agreeable to 
the Agreement, their Hoſtages are likewite ſent to 
them. | 
The Conditions of the Beſieged may be of various 
Kinds, accurding to the different Circumſtances or - 
Situations in which they are; the moſt common ones 
are as follows, | 
1. That the Garriſon ſhall march out through 
the Breach with . their Arms, Baggage, Horſes, 
I)rum-beating, Matches lighted on both Ends, flying 
Colours, a certain number of Cannons and Mortars, * 
with their Apurtenances, ſpare Carriages, Ammuni- 
tion for a certain number of Charges, to be con- 
ducted | 
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ducted in Safety to the Town agreed on, and which 
is uſually the next belonging to the Beſieged: It 
muſt be obſerved to inſert, by the ſhorteſt Road, 
or the Road is ſpecified in Words, which the Garri- 
fon is to march. When the Garriſon has ſeveral 
Days to march, before it can reach the Town agreed 
on, it is required that the Troops ſhould be provided 
with Proviſion and Lodgments during that Time. 

2, One of the Gates ſhall be delivered up to the 
Beſiegers, either the ſame Evening or at a certain 
Hour next Day, and the Garriſon ſhall march out in 
a Day or two after, according to the Agreement 
made between both Parties. 

3. The Beſiegers ſhall furniſh a certain Number 
of covered Waggons, that is, which are not to be 
ſearched, beſides others to carry the Wounded and 
Sick, which are in a Condition to be tranſported 
and, in general, all the Carriages neceſſary to carry 
the Garriſon's Baggage, and the Artillery allowed by 
the Capitulation. | 

4. That the Sick and Wounded, which cannot be 
carried off, and are obliged to remain in the Place, 
ſhall have free Liberty to go away with every Thing 
that belongs to them, when they are in a Condition 
todo it; and they ſhall be furniſhed, in the mean 
Time, with Lodgings and Proviſion gratis, or other- 
wiſe. - | 

5. There ſhall be no Indemnification required 
from the Beſieged, for Horſes taken from the Inha- 
bitants, or for Houſes burned or deſtroyed during 
the Siege. | 

6. That the Governor, the reſt of the Officers un- 
der him, and thoſe belonging to the Garriſon, the 


Garriſon itſelf, and, in general, every-body in the 
King's Service, ſhall freely go out of the Place, with- 


out any Manner of Repriſals of any Nature what- 


ever, neither under any Pretext whatſoever. 
» . 7. If thoſe who take Poſſeſſion of the Town are of 
2 different Religion from that of the Inhabitants, it 


muſt 
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muſt be inſerted in the Capitulation, that the Inhabi- 
tants ſhall exerciſe their Religion without any Mo- 
leſtation. 

8. That the Inhabitants, and thoſe depending on 
the Place, ſhall be maintained in all their Rights, 
Privileges and Prerogatives. 

9. It ſhall be at their Choice, to thoſe who have a 
Mind to leave the Place, to go where they pleaſe, 
with all their Effects. It is ſometimes ſtipulated, 
and it ſhould be, that thoſe of the Inhabitants who 
have ſhewn any Partiality to the Garriſon, ſhall not 
be moleſted on that Account, which they might have 
done before and during the Siege. 

10. It is alſo mentioned in the Capitulation, that 
all the Powder and Ammunition remaining ſhall be 
delivered to the Beſiegers, and the Places where 
Mines ready loaded are, likewiſe ſhewn. 

11. That all the Priſoners made on both Sides, 
during the Siege, ſhall be releaſed. 

It muſt be obſerved, that a Garrifon muſt have 
Proviſions and Ammunition, at leaſt for three Days, 
in order to be entitled to a Compoſition, without 
which they will be obliged to be made Priſoners of 
War: But if the Beſiegers have not enquired into it 
before the Capitulation is ſigned, it would be Injuſ- 
tice to make the Garriſon Priſoners of War, after 
having found the Want of Ammunition and Pro- 
viſion. 

When the Beſiegers will agree to no other Com- 
poſition than that the Garriſon ſhall be made Priio- 
ners of War, and the Garriſon is not in a Condition 
to hold out any longer, it is generally endeavoured 
to make the Conditions as little onerous as polible: 3 
It is generally agreed, 

1. That the Governor, and tlie reſt of the prinei- 
pal Officers, ſhall keep their Swords, Piſtols, Bag- 
gage, Cc. 

2. That the Subalterns, under the Captains, ſhall. | 
keep their Swords only, with their Baggage. 
2. That 
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| 3: That the common Men ſhall not be rifled nor 
diſperſed from their Regiments. 

4. That the Garriſon ſhall be conducted to a cer- 
tain Place, by the ſhorteſt Road, where they are to 
remain Priſoners of War. | | 

5. That the principal Officers ſhall have Leave for 
two or three Days to go where they pleaſe, to ſettle 
their Affairs. | | 

6. When the Garriſon quits the Place, it ſhall not 
be permitted to decoy the Soldiers, in order to deſert 
from their Regiments. 

When the Capitulation is ſettled, an Officer of Ar- 
tillery from the Beſtegers comes into the Place, who, 
together with an Officer of Artillery from the Garri- 
ſon, take an Inventory of all the Artillery and Am- 
munition remaining in the Place; a Commiſſary o 
Proviſion enters likewiſe, to take an Account of the 
Proviſions which remain. | 

When it is found neceſſary to ſurrender, and there 
are conſiderable Magazines ſtored with Ammunitions 
and Proviſions, there is as much of it deſtroyed as 
can be done, before any Mention is made of capitu- 
lating, that-ſo there may remain no more than what 
is neceſſary for capitulating, in order that the 
Enemy may reap no Benefit by them. If this ſhould 
be done after the Capitulation is mentioned, the Be- 
ſiegers may inſiſt on not ſpoiling them; but what is 
done beforehand cannot be helped. 

As foon- as the Beſieged have delivered the Gate of 


the Place to the Beſiegers, the firſt Regiment of the 


Army enters and mounts Guard there. 

The Day on which the Garriſon is to leave the 
Place being come, the Beſieger's Army is put under 
Arms, and ranged into two Files, between which the 
Garriſon paſſes. The Time of marching being 
come, the General, and the reſt of the principal Offi- 
cers, head the two Files, to ſee the Garriſon to defile 


before them. 
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© The Governor marches at the Head, followed by 


the principal Officers, who make the Garriſon march. 


in the beſt Order poſſible. The eldeſt Regiments 
march commonly the firſt and laſt, and the reſt in 


the Center, together with the Baggage. When there 


is any Horſe, it is alſo divided into three Bodies, to 
march at the Head, Center, and in the Rear. Small 
Detachments of Horſe and Foot are made, to march 
at the Sides of the Baggage, to take Care of its not 
being rifled. 2 | 
The Artillery, allowed by the Capitulation, 
marches after the farſt Battalion. ; 

When the Garriſon is arrived at the Place agreed 
on, the Governor remits the Hoſtages of the Beſiegers 
to the Eſcorte; and when the Eſcorte is arrived at 
the Army, the Hoſtages which the Beſieged have left 
for the Security of the Eſcorte, Carriages, and other 
Things allowed by the Army, for eſcorting the Gar- 
riſon, are releaſed. | 

W hen the Garriſon is made Priſoners of War, it 
is likewiſe eſcorted to the Place agreed on in the Ca- 
pitulation. | 


Every Thing agreed on 1n the Capitulation ought 


to be looked upon as ſacred and inviolable ; and every 
Word ought to be underſtood in its plain and genu- 
ine Senſe, without any forced Conſtruction being put 
on it: Yet, as this is not always the Caſe, the Gover- 


nor ought to be very cautious not to have any Word 


inſerted but what is clear and plain, without admit- 
ting of any other Senſe than that for which it is uſed: 


There are Abundance of Examples which prove the- 


Neceſſity of this Precaution. | 
In the Capitulation of a Garriſon, where there is a 
Citadel, into which the Garriſon retires, there are 
2 particular Conditions to be requeſted, ſuch as 
ollow. 


That the Citadel ſhall not be attacked at that 
Side next to the Place; that the Sick and Wounded, z ©. 


which cannot be tranſported, ſhall remain in the 
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Place, and in the Lodgings where they are; and, af. 
ter being cured, they thall be provided with Carriages 
and Paſſports, to retire to the Place agreed on in the 
Capitulation. No-body ſhould be let into the Citadel 
but thofe who might be uſeful in its Defence ; the 
reſt, who are uſeleſs, ſhould by no Means be ſuffered 
to enter. It muſt be mentioned in the Capitulation, 
that theſe People ſhall be conducted to a neighbour- 
ing Place belonging to their Sovereign, which is to be 
named. It ought alſo to be agreed on, to have a cer- 
tain Time allowed for the Garriſon to march into the 
Citadel; and it ſhould be abſolutely prohibited that 
the Beſiegers ſhall make no Works whatſoever for 
carrying on the Approaches towards the Reduction 
of the Gitadet, during the Time preſcribed. 
A maritime Town requires hkewiſe ſome particu- 
lar Conditions, relating to the Ships which might be 
in the Harbour. It ought to be agreed that they 
ſhall leave the Harbour the ſame Day that the Garri- 
fon leaves the Place, or when the weather permits it, 
in order to fail to the Port agreed on. They ought 
to keep all their Artillery, Ammunition, Proviſion, 
&c. If the bad Weather ſhould obhge them to en- 
ter any Harbour belonging to the Beſiegers, it ſhould 
be mentioned in the Capitulation, that they fhall be 
received, and that they ſhall be furniſhed with Ne- 
ceſſaries to continue their Voyage; they ſhould be 
provided with Paſſports, and, in ſhort, all the Security 
poſſible, in order not to be inſulted by the Enemy's . 
Ships, till they are arrived at the Port ſpecified. * 
There might be ſaid a great many other Things, 
with regard to the Subject treated on in this Work : 
It would require too great a Volume to enter into all 
the Particulars of which it is ſuſceptible: All that has 
been ſaid ought to be looked upon as only a ſummary 
Account of the principal Attentions which it requires, 
and what is moſt generally obſerved. 


Beſides, as a late Author with Reaſon obſerves, 


| Places have different Defences, according to their Si- 
* 5 tuations, 
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tuations, and as they are defended with more or leſs * 
Forces. The Experience and Courage of a Gover- 
nor ought to ſuggeſt to him the beſt Defence, to fur- 
niſh him with Reſources to repair any Accidents that 
may happen, and to make the beſt Advantage of the 
Beſiegers Miſtakes and Negligence. : = 

It is not ſufficient to have Courage enough to de- 
fend the Place well, it requires, bebdes, a great Deal 
of Sagacity and Knowledge, not only in the; Art of 
War, but likewiſe in Fortification. 4. 

The Defence is attended with a great many more 
Difficulties than the Attack, and it may conſequently. ; 
do more Honour to a General who diſtinguiſhes him»  . 
ſelf in it. The Superiority over an Enemy in an 
Attack, the Conveniencies there are in receiving freſh, 
Forces and Ammunition, whenever they are wanted, 
and all other Neceſſaries, which may be had fromm 
the neighbouring Country; all this may ſerve to re- 
pair any Accidents that may happen during the 
Siege. It is not ſo in the Defence; no Faults are 
committed unpuniſhed, in the Face of an underſtand> 
ing Enemy. The Attention muſt be equally over the 
Soldiers and Inhabitants; keep a ſtrict Watch within 
and without; not to expoſe the Troops without great - 
Neceſſities, but upon ſuch Occaſions as are viſibly uſe- 
ful. In ſhort, the Governor muſt ereate a | 
from the Enemy, by his Conduct and Sagacity; ne- 
ver to part with the leaſt Part of the Works, till af- 
ter having exhauſted all poſſible Stratagems in be 
maintaining them. All this requires the greateſt 
| Capacity. 1 | | ' __ 1 | 
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Of Y Qualifieations F 


late for the Commander in 


es! f of an Army. 
u  copled from 1 Saxx' Reveries concerning the 
Art of Mar.] 


The Idea which I have formed to myſelf of the 
Conimangder of an Army, is far from being ebt 
merical, but, on the contrary, is faunded upon 
Obſervation and Experience. Of all the Accam- 
pliſn ments, therefore, that are required for the Com- 
poſition of this exalted Character, Courage is the firſt, 
without which I make na Account of the others, be- 
auſe they will then be rendered uſeleſs. The fecond 
is Genius, which muft be ftrong and fertile in Expe- 
dients. The third is Health. 

He ought to paſſeſs a Talent for ſudden and happy 
| Reſources ; to have the Art of penetrating into other 
Men, and of remaining impenetrable himſelf. He 
- ſhould be endued with a Capacity prepared for every 
Thing; with Activity, accompanied by 7 ; 

with Skill, to make a proper Choice. upon alt Occa- 
. frons; and with an Exactneſs of Diſcernmenr. 
| He ought to be mild in Diſpoſition, and free from 
all Morofeneſs and li- nature; to be a Stranger to 
Hatred; to puniſh' without Mercy, and eſpecially 
' thoſe who are moſt dear to him, but never through 
. Paſſion; to betray a conftant Concern. at being re- 
dAuced to the Necęſſity of executing with Rigour the 
. Rules of military DiGolioe, and to have always be- 
fore his Eyes the Example of Manlius. He ſhould 
alſo baniſh that Idea of Cruelty which attends the In- 
fliction of Puniſhments, and, at the ſame Time, 

. both himſelf and others, that Severity is a 

Lerm miſapplied for exemplary Correction, and the 
neceſſary Adminiſtration of the martial Laws, With 
Atheſe Qualifications he will render himſelf beloved, 
feared, and, without Doubt, obeyed. 
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His Province is vaſtly extenſive, comprehending 
the Art of ſubſiſting his Army, bf conducting it; 
of preſerving it in ſuch a State as never to be ob- 
liged to engage contrafy to his Inclination; of chu- 


ſing his Poſts z of forming his Troops in a thouſatid © 


different Diſpoſitions;; and of ſeizing the Ad vantage 
of that favourable Minute which happens in all 
Battles, and which is capable of detefmining their 


Succeſs. All theſe are Circutnſtances of Important, 


and, at the ſame Time, as various as the Situations, 
and the Accidents: which produce them. — in order 
to diſcover. theſe Advantages on a Day of Adtiohy it 
is neceſſary that he ſnould be diſengaged from all 
other Kind of Buſineſs: 

His Examination of the Ground, and of the Di. 
ſition of his Army, ought to be as quick as poſſible: 
His Orders ſhould be ſhort and fimple, as, for Ih- 
ſtance, The fr Line ſhall attack; the ſecont 
ſuſtain! and ſo on. The Generals under his Cor 
mand muſt be Perſons of very ſnhallow Parts indeed, 
if they are at a Loſs how to execute them; of to 
perform the proper Manu fe, in Conſequence of 
them, with thei? reſpective Drvifions: Thus tlie 
Commander in Chief will have no Occafron to e- 
barraſs or perplex himfelf j for if he takes 


him to do the Duty of the Serjeant of the Battle, aud 


to be every whete in Perſon, lie will reſethble the Fly 
in the Fable, which had the Vanity to think itſelf 


capable of driving 4 Coach. Being therefore refieved 


from the Hurry of the Action, he will be able to 


make his Obſervations better, will preſerve his Judg- 
ment more free; and be in a Capacity to reup gvener  * 


CY 


Adv from the different Sntuations of the RA. 
my's Troops during the Corſe of the Engagetizent 


When they are diſordered, and a fdvonrable Occa-. 8 
ſton offers, he muſt repair with ath Speed to the - 
Place, take the firſt Troops he finds at hand, and, 


advancing with Rapidity, put therm totally to the 


' Rout. Theſe are the Strokes which decide DAM. 
| * ments, 


2 


* * 
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* 
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ments, and win Victories. I do not preſume to point 
= out, exactly, either in what Part or in what Manner 


his is to be accompliſhed, becauſe it is what can only 
e demonſtrated upon the Spot, by reaſon of that 


Variety of Places and Poſitions which the Combat 
muſt produce. The whole is, to ſee the Opportu- 
3 my. and to know how to benefit by it. | 


rince Eugene was particularly eminent in this 


Branch of the Art of War, which is the moſt ſub- 
lime, and the greateſt Teſt of an elevated Genius. 
I have applied myſelf to the Study of his Character, 


and can venture to ſay, that I am not miſtaken with 
regard to it upon this Head. 

Many Commanders in Chief are no otherwiſe em- 
on a Day of Action, than in making their 


Troops march in a ſtraight Line; in ſeeing that they 


keep their proper Diſtances ; in anſwering Queſtions 
which their Aids-de-camp come to aſk, in ſending 
them up and down, and in running about inceſſantly 
themſclves : In ſhort, they are deſirous to do every 
Thing, and, at the ſame Time, do nothing. I look 
upon them in the Light of Perſons who are con- 
founded, and rendered incapable of Diſcernment, and 
who do not know how to execute any other Buſineſs 
than what they have been accuſtomed to all their 
Lives; by which I mean, the conducting of Troops 
methodically. The Reaſon of this Defect is, becauſe 
very few Officers ſtudy the grand Detail, but ſpend 
all their Time in exerciſing the Troops, from a weak 
puppolition. that the military Art conſiſts alone in 


that Branch. When therefore they arrive at the 


| Command of Armies, they are totally perplexed 


Hs 
* [ d 
| 7 


' appointed. 


and, from their Ignorance how to do what they 
ought, are very naturally led to do what they know. 

The one of theſe Branches, meaning Diſcipline, 
and the Method of fighting, is. methodical ; the 
other 1s ſublime : To conduct the latter of which, 
Perſons of ordinary Abilities ſhould by no Means be 
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Unleſs a Man is born with Talents for War, and 
thoſe Talents moreover are brought to Perfection, it 
is impoſſible for him ever to be more than an indif- 


ferent General. It is the ſame in other Sciences; in 
Painting or in Muſic the Profeſſor mult be indebted 


to Nature, as well as Art, in order to excel. This 


Similitude extends to all Things that pertain to the 
Sublime, which is the Reaſon that Perſons who are 
remarkably eminent in any Science are ſo ſcarce, and 
that whole Ages paſs away without producing even 
one. Application will refine the Ideas, but can ne- 
ver give a Soul; for that is the Work of Nature. 


I have ſeen very good Colonels become very bad 


Generals; others again I have known, who were 
profeſſed Diſciplinarians, and perfectly clever at the 
Manceuvre of an Army in Camp; but if you took 
them from thence, to employ them againſt the Ene- 
my, they were abſolutely unfit for the Command of 
a thouſand Men; they would be confuſed to the laſt 
Degree, and totally at a Loſs which Way to turn 
themſelves. If an Officer of this Stamp ſhould come 
to command an Hrmy, as he would have no other 
Reſources than his Diſpoſitions, his Views would ex- 
tend no further than to ſecure himſelf by them : 
He would alſo be perpetually confounding the whole 
Army with his Orders, to explain them and to render 
them more intelligible. The leaſt unexpected Cir- 
cumſtance in War may make the greateſt Alterations 
neceſſary : If, in Conſequence, therefore, he ſhould 
attempt to change his Diſpoſition, he will throw ev 


Thing into a dreadful Confuſion, and be infallibly _ 


defeated. | 
It is requiſite, once for all, that one certain Method 


of fighting ſhould be eſtabliſhed, with which the 
Troops, as well as the Generals who command 
them-ought to be well acquainted; by which I mean 
the general Rules for an Engagement, ſuch as, the 
taking Care to preſerve their proper Diſtance in the 


March, their charging wk Vigour, and the filling 
4 | up 


. 
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up with the ſecond Line any Intervals that may hap. 

pen in the firſt. But this does not require any De- 
monſtration upon Paper; it is the A, B, C, of the 
Troops, for nothing is fo eaſy ; and Generals ought 
by no Means to pay ſuch e Attention to it as 
moſt of them ufually do. It is much more effential 
in a Commander to obſerve the Countenance of the 
Enemy, the Movements he makes, and the Poſts he 
takes Poſſeſſion of; to endeavour, by a falſe Alarm 
at one Part, to draw away his Troops from another, 
which he intends to attack; to diſconcert him; to 
ſeize the Advantage of every Opportunity, and to 


make his Efforts at the proper Places. But then to 


be capable of all this, it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
pr his Judgment quite free, and diſengaged 
om trivial Circumſtances. 

Although I have dwelt ſo much upon the Subject 
of general Engagements, yet I am far from approv- 
ing of them in Practice, eſpecially at the Com- 
mencement of a War; and I am perſuaded, that an 
able General might avoid them, and yet carry on — 
War as long as he pleaſed. Nothing reduces an 
Enemy ſo much as that Method of Conduct, or is 

roductive of ſo many Advantages ; for, by having 
vent Encounters with him, he will gradually 
decline, and at length be obliged to ſculk, and avoid 
you. Nevertheleſs, I would not be undlerſtopd to 
, that an Opportunity of bringing on a general 
AQtion, in which you have all jmaginable Reæaſon to 
expect the Victory, ought to be neglected; but only 
to inſinuate, that it is poſſible to make War without 
truſting ny Thing to Accident, which is the higheft 
Point of Skilt and Perfection within the Province of 
# General. If then Circumſtances are ſo much in 
your Favour as to induce you to come to an Engage- 
ment, it is neceſſary, in the next Place, that 
mould know how to reap the Profits of the Victory 
which is to follow; and above all Things, that you 
eule net content yourſelf with. 1. being left 
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of the Field of Battle only, according to the Cuſtom 
which prevails at prefent. The Maxim, that it is 
moſt prudent to ſuffer a defeated Army to make its 
Retreat, is very religiouſly obſerved ; but is never- 
theleſs founded upon a falſe Principle; for you 
ought,von the contrary, to proſecute your Victory, 
and to purfue the Enemy to the utmoſt of your 
Power. His Retreat, which before, perhaps, was 
ſo regular and well conducted, will preſently be con- 
verted into a confirmed Rout. A Detachment of 
10,000 Men is ſufficient to overthrow an Army of 
too, ooo in Flight; for nothing inſpires ſo much 
Terror, or occafions ſo much Damage, as that Preci- 
pitation which uſually attends it, and from which 
the Enemy is frequently a long Time in recovering: 
But a great many Generals avoid making the molt of 
theſe Opportunities, from an Unwillingneſs to put an 
End to the War too ſoon. | | 

I could find great Numbers of Examples to ſup- 
port what I have juſt been ſaying, if I was diſpoſed 
to quote them; but, the Multitude, I fhall 
content myfelf with the following. 

As the French Army, at the Battle of Ramillies, was 
retreating, in very good Order, over a Piece of Ground 
that was extremely narrow, and bordered on. two 
Sides by fone deep Hollows; the Cavalry of the 
Allies purſued it, at as ſlow a Pace as if they were 
marching to an Exerciſe z the French moving like- 
wiſe very gently, and formed, at the ſame Time, 
twenty os perhaps more, on account of that 
Narrownefs of the Ground which I have juſt taken 
Notice of, In this Situation, an Exglib Squadron 
approached two Battalions of French, and begun fir- 
ing upon them, who, imagining that they were going 
to be attacked, immediately came about, and made a 
general Diſcharge; the Noiſe of which fo alarmed. 

whole French Army, that the Cavalry took to 
— at full Speed, and all the Infantry precipitated 
jtſelf into the two Hollows with the utmoſt Fear and 
K WW. = Confuſion, © _ 
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Confuſion, inſomuch that the Ground was clear in an 
Inftant, and not a ſingle Perſon to be ſeen. 
Can any one, therefore, after ſuch an Inſtance, pre- 
ſume to boaſt of the Regularity and good Order of 
Retreats, or of the Prudence of thoſe who permit a 
vanquiſhed Enemy to make them unmelefted ? 
Commanding Officers who conform to theſe Tenets, 
make but bad Servants, and promote very ſlowly the 
Intereſts of their Sovereign. Nevertheleſs, I do not 
ſay they ought to give themſelves totally up to the 
Purſuit, and to follow the Enemy with all their 
Forces; but only to detach proper Bodies, with In- 
ſtructions to purſue as long as the Day laſts, and, at 
the ſame Time, to keep themſelves conſtantly in good 
Order; becauſe, after his Troops have once taken to 
Flight, they may be driven before them like a Flock 
of Sheep. If the Officer, who is detached upon ſuch 
an Occaſion, piques himſelf upon the Regularity of 
his Diſpoſition, and the Precautions of his March, it 
anſwers to no Purpoſe to have ſent him: His Buſi- 
neſs is, to puſh forwards, and to attack inceſſantly; for 
it is impoſſible that any Manceuvres can fail, but 
thoſe which take up Time, and give Reſpite to the 
Enemy. | | 7 
Thus, without here referring the Subject of Re- 
treats to a particular Chapter, I ſhall conclude with 
obſerving, that they depend entirely upon the Capa- 
city of the Generals, who conduct them, and upon 


the different Circumſtances and Situations by which 


they are attended. Upon the whole-a regular Re- 
treat is impracticable, except a Conqueror is guilty 
of Remiſſneſs in proſecuting his Victory; for if he ex- 
erts himſelf properly in the Purſuit, it will very ſoon 


be converted into a thorough Flight. 
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The common Order of Battle, or 


by all Generals, Commandants of Regiments, 
and Subalterns in his S er vice; Yuea after the Battle 
of Molwitz. 


1. The Van-guard ſhall not advance above two 
Miles before” the Army, and ſhall take all imagina- 
ble Precautions continually to reconnoitre this, 
Enemy. 

2. The Army marching in Columns ſhall halt three 
Miles from the Enemy, and form in Order of Battle. 

3. When the Army has advanced far enough, the 
Regiments ſhall range themſelves in the Manner 
which ſhall then be commanded them. 

4. The firſt Line, three deep, ſhall take great 
Care to keep in cloſe Order, their Ranks ſtrait and 

ual. 

2 5. The Colonels, Commandants, and Subalterns, 
oh command Platoons, ought to exhort the Sol- 
diers to do their Duty and make the Affair appear as 
eaſy to them as poſſible. 

6. The non-commiſſioned Officers, who are in the 
Rear of the Battalions, ought to beware of bripging 
the Soldiers into Confuſion by uſeleſs N but to 
keep a watchful Eye over them. 

7. If it ſhall happen that a Soldier n to 
run away, and goes one Foot out of his Rank for 
that Purpoſe, the Officer or non- com miſſioned Of- 
ficer in the Rear ſhall kill him on the Spot, under 
the Pain of being broke with Infamy. 

8. As the King obſerved, that at the laſt Battle 
the beſt. Soldiers were with the Baggage, he abſo- 
lutely hereby forbids it for the future, and the Com- 
mandants of Regiments ſhall anſwer for the ſame, 
under the Pain of being Caſhiered. 

9. To this Effect each Regimennt ſhall employ 
only three Captains at Arms with the worſt Soldiers, 
the Sick, or others unfit for Action. 

10, The 


* 


general Die 2 | | 
ordered by the King of Pruffia, to be inviolably bz. 
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10. The Field-pieces, and ſuch heavy Artillery ag 
the King may have along with him, ſhall be ad. 
vanced eighty Paces before the firſt Line. 

- 11. The Grenadiers ſhall be poſted behind the 
firſt Line on the Right, Left, and Center. 

12. Three Brigades of Dragoons, of four hunted 

each, ſhall ſuſtain the right Wing of the Cavalry, 

the reſt ſhall be poſted at the Center behind the fitſt 

Line, where they ſhall wait his Majeſty's Orders. 

13. If the Cavalry commanded for the Attack 
ſhall be repulfed, as at Molwiiz, without having 
done their Duty, the Grenadiers ſhall fire on then, 
even to exterminating them entirely. * 

14. The Majors and Adjutants ſhall take Care their 
Battalions do not fall into Confuſion; and for that 
Purpoſe ſhall be continually riding along the Front 
of them. | n 

15. The Corps de reſerve, conſiſting of eighteen 
Squadrons and ſix Battalions, ſhall be poſted twenty 
Paces behind the firft Line, equally divided on Right 
and Left, and there wait Orders. | 

16. The Huſſars ſhall ſuſtain the left Wing, ſhall | 
obſcrve the Enemy's Attacks, and act in Conſe- 


17. If the Battle is well diſputed, and many are 
killed, a Regiment from the Right and another from 
the Left ſhalt complete the firſt Line, where the Ge- 
neral judges it moſt neceſſary: and the ſecond Line 
ſhall advance towards the firtt. | | 

© 58. The fecond Line ſhall be poſted eight hun- 
dred Paces behind the firſt, their Firelocks ſhout 

dered; and the Officers ſtrall prevent under Pais of 
being broke, any Soldier quitting his Rank. 
19. The cers who command Platoons fhall 
carefully vißt the Soldiers Arms, fee that the Pan 
holds the Priming, and that every Thing is in good 

Order: If any Thing is wanting it muſt be inſtantly 


20. The 
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a. The Soldiers ſhould be exhorted to take their 


Aim well, to adjuſt their Shot, and not fire too high, 


ta all theſe Points the Officers ſhould give particu- - 


lar Attention, * 


21. As ſoon as his Majeſty ſhall cauſe the Signal 


ta be given by three Cannon Shot at the Centre, the 


Artillery ſhall, by. a briſk Fire, throw the Enemy 


into Confuſion, and ſhall continue their Fire till the 


King ſhall ſend them Orders to ceaſe, by one of his 


Adjutant-generals. 

22. The Captains and Lieutenants of Artillery 
ſhall point the Guns themſelves, and not truſt it to 
the Gunners. ; 

23: After the Cannonade, the Signal for the At- 


tack ſhall be given by three Cannon Shot. 


24. When the Army in cloſe Order, ſhall come 
within fix hundred Paces of the Enemy, then in 
order to familiarize the Soldiers with the Fire, and to 


blind them with regard to the Danger, they ſhalt 


begin to fire regularly by Platoons. 
25. The firſt Line, continuing ta advance chargs 


the Line. * 


26. The Officers in advancing ſhall give the 


Word of Command diftinaly and loud, and place 


themſelves one Pace before their Platoons, that the 


Men may hear them, and they ſeeing the Men ber 
ter, way prevent their hurting each other by an ir- 
regular Fire. 
27. In Caſe the Enemy's Cavalry or Huſſars ſhall 
pierce the firſt Line, then the Regiment where they 
have pierced ſhall face about, and charge them in 
the Rear. | | 
28. If Victory declares for his Majeſty, and that 
the Enemy have. been obliged to yield, the Platoon 


Fireing ſhall ceaſe. | 


29. The Cavalry and Huſſars ſhall then march 


out, and the King himſelf will chuſe ſuch of the In- © 
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fantry, as jointly wich the Cavalry, ſhall purſue the 
Enemy. ES 

30. During the Purſuit, no Soldier ſhall, under 


Pain of Death quit his Rank, to plunder or take 


Booty: The Officers ſhall anſwer for this. 

31. The Regiments who are not ſent on the Pur. 
ſuit ſhall remain with ſhouldered Firelocks, until 
they are commanded to order them : But even then 
none ſhould quit his Rank. * 


32. His Majeſty's pleaſure is, that this diſpoſition 


ſhall on all Occaſions be invariably followed. 


Of changing an Order of Battle on a Plain By the 
| Chevalier Folard. 


A Movement: made by any one of the Wings, is 
of all Things the moſt dangerous and the moſt de- 
licate, if it is performed in the Preſence of the Ene- 
ny. The greateſt Man among the Antients in this 
Way was Scipio. I do not ſpake here of the Greets: 
they were no Doubt greater Tactitions, and had more 
Ability for general Movements than the Romans. 
Our preſent Manner of ranging, the Troops is 
more favourable, becauſe the firſt Line covering the 
ſecond, which by extending its Wings, marching at 
firſt by its Flank, and afterwards in Eront, may by 
a Converſion, form on the Flanks of the firſt Line: 
But for theſe Movements there muſt be excellent. 
Troops and intelligent Chiefs; and beſides, the Time 
muſt be well choſen, and the Movement performed 

with all poſſible Promptitude and Rapidity. That 
of the Mareſchal de Luxembourg at Fleurus, is wor- 
thy of a great CR | - #Þ 
It is better, i 
much as poſſible the firſt Line, and refuſe the Com- 
bat and keep back your Center, while you make 
your Wings advance. In ſuch a Caſe, in order to 
fortify your Wings, you divide the ſecond Line in 
two Corps towards the Wings; and it is theſe two 


% Corps 


you are the weakeſt, to fortify as 
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Corps who partly ought to extend to the RigkEt and 


| Left, and ſurround the Enemy with all their Vi- 


gour : for, if the Wings are defeated, the 


will not hold out. The Movements of the 


are not ſo difficult as thoſe of the Center: But thele 


again being leſs common, and requiring more Know- 


ledge, are alſo more capable of deceiving the Enemy. 
Vegetius ſays, in his general Rules, that a warlike 
and well-diſciplined Army ought to engage by their 


Wings.” 


Of the Meaſures to be taken for the Junction of two 
Armies. From the Taflique of Bardet de Ville- 


neuve. 


A general finds himſelf ſometimes under the Ne- 


ceſſity of aghting, when it is his Intereſt to join an 
ro 


Army ſeparated from his, and that the Enemy's Ar- 
my has got between the two to prevent their Junc- 


tion. To ſucceed on theſe important Occaſions, the 
Chiefs of the two Armies appoint a Rendezvous ata. 


proper Place, and at the ſame Hour, on the Right 
or Left of the Enemy, in order to endeavour to join 
before he has Intelligence of their March. Or if it 
cannot abſolutely be done without fighting the Ene- 
my in the Poſt he occupies, they take their Meaſures 
ſo juſtly, that both Armies arrive and attack him at 
the fame Time. To this Purpoſe they advertiſe each 
other of the Day and Hour each will arrive at the 
Place appointed, and agree on the Signals to be ſeen 


or heard; to which the one and the other ought to 


anſwer, to be the more certain that they are in Con- 
dition to begin the Attack. If this is well concerted 
and well executed, it is almoſt impoſſible for the 
Enemy's Army not to be defeated, who are com- 


monly ſeized with a Panic, when they find them- 


| ſelves attacked in Front and Rear. 
If they find they can make the Junction by either 


Side, and that there is a River or a Defile, which one | 


of 
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of the two Armies muſt paſs to join the other; that 
which is not to paſs ought to march firſt, and con- 
ſtruct at the Place appointed, Redoubts or Retrench- 
ments, and guard them with Infantry, to be Maſters 
of the Paſſage. In Caſe the Enemy march to en- 

ge the other, the firit ſhall then paſs the River or 
the Defile, to ſuccour it. NED 

If the Enemy marches to one of the two, that 
which he marches againſt ſhall endeavour to avoid 
the Action till the others come up, which may be 
done by taking an advantageous Poſt. 


Means propofed for the Retreat of an Army invefted by 
another : By Monſieur Bardet de Villeneuve. 


If it happens that an Army, having too far ad- 
vanced into a Country, is inveſted by an Army 
greatly ſuperior, and which abſolutely cuts off their 
Proviſions (an Inconvenience a General ought, above 
aft Things, to avoid ;) in ſuch a Caſe, if they occupy 
a Poſt the Enemy dares not attack, and that the Ge- 
neral finds he cannot ſubſiſt without riſking a Battle, 


he ought to try it, but with the greateſt Briſkneſs and 


Vigour, after having informed his Troops that this 
is the only Means left, and that they muſt conquer 
or die. A briſk and determined Reſolution often 
ſucceeds; and it may happen that this Army will 
not quit their Poſt with Advantage, or that they may 
receive a Convoy which will put them in a Condition 
to maintain it. To ſucceed in this, the Convoy 
muſt be brought about by that Side of the Country 
which they believe to be. the eaſieſt, and with all 
poſſible Secrecy ; and when they are informed it is 
near, the General ſhould go to meet it with all his 
. Forces, and riſk the Loſs of ſome of his Troops to 


to receive it: For nothing ſhould be ſpared, it the 


Safety of the Army depends on this Convoy. | 
+ If you judge it as difficult to procure the Arrival 
of this Convoy, as to quit your Poſt; or even, tho” 

V it 
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it can be brought, you foreſee you will be obliged 
to quit your Poſt ſome Time thereafter, and that the 


Delay will be of no Advantage to you; it is then 
better to make a brave Effort to get out of this Diffi- 
culty, than to delay it ; becauſe an Army, ſhut up 


in this Manner, is r ruined by Sickneſs and 


Diſeaſes, and for want of proper means of treating 
the Sick. You ſhould then have the Precaution to 
leave all your Equipage in the Poſt you quit, with 
ſome Troops to guard it, if that can be done with 
a few: For if it is necellary to leave many, you 
ſhould rather carry all along with you, for fear of 
weakening yourſelf too much. If, on the other 
Hand, you apprehend the Equipage may incumber 
or hinder the Retreat, which otherwiſe might be 
performed, you ought to make no Heſitation in 
burning a part of them, pag caly the beſt, 
or what will incumber you. leaſt. When the Genes 
ral has taken all the neceſſary Meaſures, and made 
all the proper Diſpoſitions for his Retreat, he ought 
to begin it at Night, after having well obſerved the 
eaſieſt Place he can paſs at, and having given the 
Alarm at ſeveral different Places, that the Enemy 
may be uncertain by which he intends to retire. I 
the Baggage is carried with you, the Troops muſt 
cover it: that is to ſay, if the Enemy is before you, 
the Baggage muſt march behind the Troops; if, on 
the contrary, the Enemy is in your Rear, it muſt 
march before you, eſcorted: It muſt be placed on the 
Left, if the Enemy are on the Right; and if they 
are on the Left, it muſt be on the Right. If the 
Enemy are in your Front, your beſt Troops ſhould 


form the Van- guard; ſor Succeſs in ſuch an Enter- - 


prize often depends on the firſt Stroke. You ſhould 


uſe the ſame Precautions for your Flanks or Rear, if 


vou foreſee that it is there they will make their chief 


ifforts. It may happen, that, being in the Night- 
Time, the Eneiny will only make feeble Attacks tg, 
retard your march till Day, or till all their Forces, 
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which may be diſperſed, are joined. In this Caſe 
the General ought not to ſtop, but defend himſelf 
retifing, without infifting too much on ſuſtaining 
ſach of the Troops as may be attacked, even if he 
fhould ſuffer the Loſs of ſome of them. There are 
Occaſions where it is neceſſary to ſacrifice a Part to 
fave the reſt : But as it is a diſagreeable alternative, 
it is only reſolved on, in the laſt Extremity. It may 
alſo happen, that the Enemy has divided his Forces, 
fo that when one Part harraſſes your Army, the 
other is detached to ſeize a certain Poſt: You have 
then no other Part to chuſe, but that of attacking 
thoſe who harraſs you. In ſuch a Caſe, the princi- 
les for the Diſpoſition of the Attack are regulated 
y the nature of the Ground on which the Enemy 
is, and the kind of Troops proper for it. 


Precautions to be taken when obliged to eftabliſh your 
| 1 Quarters in a. Woody or Mountainous Country. 


| [This #4 copied from the Eſſay on the Art of Mar.] 


A perfect Knowledge of the Country is always ne- 
ceſlary, but more particularly when you- eſtabliſh 
your Quarers in a woody or mountainous Country. 
The more it appears difficult or impracticable to 
turn them and ſeparate them, the more Precaution is 
required on your Part. A gorge or opening which 
you have not ſounded and examined, a Road whoſe 
turnings you do not know, a Valley whoſe Bottom 
you are not perfectly acquainted with, Heights which 
appear inacceſhble, and which you have. neglected 
to occupy, will ſometimes furniſh an Opportunity 
to the Enemy to penetrate by the Rear of your 


arters, and to attack and carry them. 


ith this Knowledge, a General will not only 


keep his Quarters in Security, but he will ſpare his 
Troops from much Fatigue, by placing no unne- 
ceſſary Guards, and not multiplying the Patroles; 
3 heb | which 
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which he will be obti 
ſuperficial Knowledge of the Country. 


After he has taken his firſt Precattions, lie wilt 
place all his Infantry in a firſt Line; in the moſt con- 
fiderable Places, ſuch as ſmall Towns or large Vil- 
lages. To this Infantry he will join Huffars, to be 


able to puſh Detachments forward, whether for the 
Security of the Quarters, for carrying off the For- 


age between him and the Enemy, or for eftabhſh- 
ing Contributions, if he finds means fo to do. The 


Draguons can according te the Circumftances, do 


Duty either on Foot or on Horſe-back ;- He will 
therefore place them on the Flanks of the Cayalry,. 


to cover them. | 


Befides the Retrenchments with which he ought 


to fortify every little Town or Village, he onght 
alſo to cut a Trench at the Head of all the Gorges 


or Roads leading to the Quarters, placing Batriery 


on them for the Paſſage of the Detachments of 
Huſſars or Dragoons: And theſe Trenches muſt be 


exactly guarded by Infantry. 45 
In a mountainous Country, the Detachments 


not to advance fo far as in a plain Country, becauſe 
it will de eaſy. for the Enemy to get between them, 


and cut them off from the Quarters, by ſending 


Infantry by Bye-paths, where the Huffars cannot 


penetrate. Theſe Troops will place themſelyes he- 
tween the Quarters and the Detachment, after it 
has paſt, as we have ſaid, and when it is attacked 


in Front, they will attack it in Rear, and ſo place it | 


between two Fires. 


You muſt place Centinels on the Heights, itt 


Orders to advertiſe you if they ſee any Troops com- 
ing, but poſitively not to fire; that the Enemy may 
believe the Quarters are not on their guard, and ig 
be drawn into a ſort of Ambuſeade, - which will 


give a diſlike of coming fo attack your "Quarters, 
or even of approaching to-examine them; "arid th“ 
18 -neceflary in the Beginning, becauſe the Troops. 8 
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are there to repoſe, and to ſubſiſt during the Winter, 


that they may be in Condition to take the Field 
early in the Spring. However, if the Enemy ſhould 


attempt to attack ſome of the Quarters, as, by the 


Precautions mentioned, he will find the Troops un- 
der Arms ready to receive him, he may probably be 
defeated, or at leaſt be obliged to retire: and it is 
very likely ſuch a Check may diſguſt him, and he 
will leave the Quarters in Tranquility for the future. 


This Tranquility, true or ſuppoſed, ought not to 


prevent the Commandant from ſending out Detach- 
ments to reconnoitre and examine the Country ex- 
actly. For ſuch Detachments, ſome non-commil- 
ſioned Officers, with ſix Men each, ſent out on dif- 
ferent Sides, will be ſufficient. Thoſe Detachments 
which are ſent for Foraging, or for eſtabliſhing Con- 
tributivns, muſt be more conſiderable, but not too 
numerous: They ſhould be compoſed of Infantry, 
Huſſars, or Dragoons, according to the nature of 


the Country. 


If the Gorges leading to the Quarters are croſſed 


by different Roads, or if theſe Roads all lead to the 


high Road which conducts to the Quarters, you 
muſt, during the Night, place a guard of Huſſars 
or Dragoons where theſe Croſs-Roads meet, and 
Centinels or Vedettes along all the Roads. 
This guard will retire at Sun- riſing: It will be 
uſeleſs in the Day-time, as the Enemy ſeldom chuſe 
to attack then, and even in that Caſe, the firſt At- 
tack muſt be made at the Trenches and Barriers 
which are before the Quarters, at the entry of the 
Roads or Gorges: And conſequertly the Troops 
will have Time enough to take Arms, and occupy 
the Poſt ordered. ONE 

If, for want of Forage, the General cannot keep 
his Cavalry, as they are of no Uſe among the Moun- 
tains, he may ſend them behind him, to Places where 


they can be in Safety, and where they can find Fo- 


rage, unleſs his Project is to quit that Country, and 
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carry 
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carry on the War in another, where they can act | 
more eaſily. | ae 

But if the Circumſtances oblige him to remain 
in the Mountains, and that Forage is wanting, he 
will only keep the Huſſars and Dragoons ; the firſt 
will ſerve for the advanced Detachments ; and the 
others will be uſeful on Foot as Infantry. | 

Though Cavalry are ill-placed in the Mountains, 
ſometimes it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh them there, 
when the Plains have been laid waſte; but they 
ſhould never be placed but in a ſecond Line, 
and in that part of the Country the leaſt moun- 
tainous, moſt open, and moſt abundant in Forage. 
Care eſpecially ſhould be taken to remove them the 
fartheſt from any Danger of being attacked, both 
becauſe they cannot act, and even as it is impoſſible 
for them to defend themſelves againſt Infantry, 
ns the Enemy certainly will employ in ſuch a 

untry. 

It would be needleſs to ſpeak of the Precautions 
to be taken by Cavalry in a mountainous Country, 
becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed that Cavalry alone are 
placed there. Theſe Precautions can only ſerve to 
facilitate their Retreat, but never for their Defence: 
And the Enemy will ſoon be Maſter of the Country, 
if _ have nothing but Cavalry to oppoſe him 
with. 


Precautions for ſecuring the Cavalry's Quarters in @ 
plain covered Country. 


{This is copied from the Eſay on the At of Var.] 


It will be ſufficient to mention here the Means 
George Baſta (a Spaniſh General of Note, in the Be- 
ginning of the ſeventeenth Century) made Uſe of 
for ſecuring his Quarters of Cavalry: They appear 
to be the better, as they are very ſimple; beſi de,. 
the Authority of a Man fo converſant in the military . : 

þ G 3 Art, . ho: 
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Art, and fo generally approved of, ought to be re- 
garded as a reſpectable Law. | | 

George Baſta ſuppoſes a Village in the Middle of a 
Plain; he eſtabliſhes his Guards, great and (mall, on 
all the Roads which lead to the Qyarters; he {ends 
out his Detachments as far as they can pollibly go 
without the Riſk of being cut off: He' placed his 
Guards 150 Paces from the Quarters, the (mall ad- 
vanced Guards in Proportion, and the Vedettes fifty 
Paces before the ſmall advanced Guards. 

In the Night- time, the Vedettes formed a Kind of 
Circle round the Quarters, near enough to hear each 
other: They were continually marching towards 
each other, as if they intchded to change Place: By 
this perpetual Movement no Perſon could come from 
or go to the Quarters, without being ſeen or ſtopp'd. 
The Detachments which were advanced, ſecured the 
exterior Part of the Quarters to a great Diſtance. 
Beſides all this, there were Patroles of three or four 
Men, who kept on the Roads 3 or 400 Paces from 
the Vedettes, in caſe the Enemy ſhould eſcape the 
Detachments.. Theſe Patroles, as well as the Detach- 
ments, ſtopped from Time to Time, and liſtened at- 
tentively to hear if any Troops were coming towards 
them. If the Enemy had Garriſons near, the Detach- 
ments had Orders to advance as near them as poſſi- 
ble; firſt to ſecure the Tranquility of the Quarters, 
and then to Keep the Enemy in Awe, and prevent 
their coming to difquiet them, by ſhewing them they 
are always on their Guard. | 1 

Theſe Precautions appear to be excellent: But if 
ſuch a Quarter is attacked by Infantry, what can 
Cavalry do in a Village? All it can do, is to profit 
by the Intelligence given them by the advanced Par- 
ties, to fend off their Baggage, and then make their 
Retreat; for it is impoilible to defend a Town or 
Village with Cavalry againſt Infantry. Whatever 
-— , Precautions are taken, by retrenching the Village, 
making Loop-holes through the Walls of the Houſes, 
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and advancing Detachments. The Cavalry, when 
attacked by Infantry, have no Reſource but getting 

into a Plain, in order to act: Ramparts are not made 5 
for Cavalry; it is from their Swords they are to ex- 

pect Victory or Safety. Such Quarters of Cavatry 

alone, invented by George Baſta, ſerve only to prove 

the Neceſſity of Vigilance in War; but this Sort of 
Conduct in Quarters of Cavalry ought not to be fol- 
lowed but when ou are greatly expoſed. It is 
always a bad Poſition for Cavalry to place them alone 
in any Country, however open it may be: It is even 
very ſeldom that the Circumſtances oblige you to do 
ſo: But if the Situation of Affairs, or the Watit of 
Forage, require it, the Precautions of George Bafa are 
excellent, and ought alone to be employed for pre- 
venting all Surpriſe. | N 


Of the Vigilance of each Commandant in his own 
Quarter. "=" 


[This is copied from BLax p' Diſcipline.] 


As ſoon as the Troops are entered and eftabliſhed 
in a Quarter, he who commands ought narrowly to 
inſpect all the Environs, and, upon his own Know- 
ledge, decide the Places where Poſts are moſt neceſ- 
ſary, and fix them there. He will then mark out a 
Place of Parade, or general Rendezvous, where the 
Troops ſhall aſſemble on the firſt Intelligence of 
the Enemy, to be ready to march with Promptitude, : 
on the firſt Order from the General. 8 s 
No Perſon whatever ſhall quit the Quarter, on | 
any Pretence, without Permiſſion fram the Com- 
mandant. If the Officer himſelf gives the Example 
of this Exactneſs, the Soldier will not murmar 4 
againſt the Severity of the Diſcipline. The Troops  *. | 
in Qyarters ſhall, as in Camp, be in Meſſes, and the 
Commandant ſhall daily, Morning and Evening, re- 
ceive the Report from the Officers of each Topp. 
| | G 4 A Field- 
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A Field-officer ſhall be daily appointed to viſit. the 
Meſſes, beſides the Viſiting- officer of each Company 
ought to make, of which he ſhall make his Report to 
the Commandant, who ſhall himſelf, every Day, vilit 
the Poſts on Foot or on Horſeback, that he may be 
well aſſured that every Thing is in Order; As ſoon 
as he has examined every Thing, and rectified what 
he finds wanting or amiſs, he ſhall go and make his 
Report to the General; or if, by the Proximity of 
the Enemy, or the Diſtance from the Head - quarters, 
there may be ſome Riſque in abſenting himſelf, it 
will be ſufficient to ſend a Field-officer to the Ge- 
neral, to inform him of what paſſes in the Quarter. 
The Commandants at each Quarter ſhall obſerve the 
ſame Order, as well thoſe in the Rear as thoſe the 
moſt expoſed. | | 
It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to have always advan- 
ted Detachments : This 1s a general Rule, without 
any Exception. It is by this the Quarters are ſecured, 
or at leaſt put beyond all Surpriſe. This Detail 
does not belong to the particular Commandant of 
each Quarter ; it is the Province of the General who 
orders it; they only obey : However, as it 1s to be 
preſumed they may be attacked, they ought to take 
every Sort of Precaution not to be ſurpriſed. The 
Duty of the particular Commandant is to watch 
over the interior Security of the Quarter, and that 
the General to provide for its exterior Security, 
without neglecting the interior. Indolent Minds, 
whom this Multiplicity of Precautions drag from 
Sloth and Repoſe, ſometimes murmur againſt the 
General, and accuſe him of Apprehenſions and Un- 
eaſineſs. The Officers ought to reprove and ſup- 
. preſs ſuch Reproaches among the Soldiers, which 
only diſhonour thoſe who make them: But the Ge- 
neral or Commandant ought to take no other Notice 
of them but to puniſh them where they appear. 


» 3, The Glory of Succeſs, which will ever follow ſuch 


Precau- | 


Precautions, is a ſufficient Recompence for thoſe 
mean, wretched Imputations. 

It is not the Multiplicity of Guards, nor their 
Force, which rather embarraſſes them, that gives Se- 
curity to one or mapy Quarters; it is the Manner of 
diſpoſing and adapt; them to the Situation of the 
Place. In fact, of what Uſe are very ſtrong Guards, 
. when, by the Diſtance from others, they cannot be 
ſuccoured ; whereas Guards, placed at a reaſonable 
Diſtance, can aſſemble on the firſt Signal, and com- 
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poſe a little Army, which appears to increaſe in Pro- | 


rtion as it is attacked. The advanced Detach- 
ments, the exact Diſcipline of the Troops, and Vi- 
gilance of the Chiefs, are the Sources of the moſt 
glorious Succeſſes. 5 
The more the Enemy appears to be tranquil, or 
the greater Diſtance you are from him, the more 
ſhould you be on your Guard : Security, founded on 
the Diſtance of the Enemy, is very dangerous : Often 
the Enemy's feigned Tranquility is only a Stratagem 
to ſurpriſe you, to defeat you with more Certainty, 
and which may draw along with it the Defeat of fe> 
veral other Quarters, | 


The Maneuvres to be oppoſed to the Enemy's 
falſe Alarms. 


[This is copied from the Eſſay on the Art of War.) 


A vigilant Enemy does not fail to give an Alarm 
to the Quarters, true or falſe, as often as he can; and 
he can as often as he will. He has often no other 
View but to diſturb and fatigue them, and, by keep- 
ing them always alert, to prevent their Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment during the Winter; or to abate the General's 
Vigilance againſt true Alarms, by often deceiving 


him with falſe ones: A Negligence which will ſoon * . 


communicate itſelf among the Troops, and the particu- 
lar Commandants, if great Care is not taken to prevent 
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it, will afford an 
carrying off, at leaſt, ſume of the 
But a wiſe and prudent Genera — how to 
prevent theſe Inconveniencies, by preſerving Order in 
the Quarters, by taking the neceſſary Precautions 
for their Security, by making ti laſantry take Arms 
without Beat of Drum, and the Cavalry mount with» 
out Sound of Trumpet; in order that the Enemy, 
deverved by this Silence, and believing them allecp, 
may advance into the Quarters to fall upon them. 
When he finds them under Arms, his Surpriſe alone 
wl occaſton his Defeat, or, at leaſt, will make him 
abandon his Enterpriſe, and begin his Retreat; but 
winch he cannot perform without being greatly har- 
raſſed. It is on ſuch Occaſions a General's Genius 
appears. It is not ſufficient to know how to ſecure 
tis Quarters; he muſt turn to the Enemy's Diſad- 
Vantage the very Manceuvres they intended to be 
has. This particular Way of doing it {ſeems very 
favourable; and, if it ſucceeds, they will have no 
move Cauſe to fear falſe Alarms, becauſe the Enemy 
will be convinced of the Vigilance of the Troops. 
However, you muſt not purſue your Advantage too 
far, for fear of an Ambuſcade ; but, ſo long as you 
ſee the Country clear before you, you ought to profit 
by the Enemy's Surpriſe, and charge him with Vi- 
vacity. 

K is always neceſſary to bring the Troops under 
Arms without Noiſe. It is a general Rule that, on 
all Occaſrons, Silence is favourable in War: The 
Orders of the Commandant are then better under- 
fiend, and executed with mere Promptitude. This 
Silence, which does not prevent your being on your 
Guard, prevents the Enemy, troubled and diſpirited 
by ſeeing himſelf deceived in his Project, from conii- 
nuing to give you falſe Alarms, and reſtares Tran- 
quility to the Qgarters. The Enemy himſelf will 
| po. to think © Nee ee to * 


eaſy Opportunity of ſurpriſing aud 
the Quarters | 


„„ © 
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after the fruitleſs Fatigues they have fuffered in 
theſe Atterh pts. 
As to the Cavalry, they ought alſo to ſaddle and 


mount without any Sound of Trumpet; far whas- 


ever good Order there may be in the Quarters, the 
Trumpets on one Hand, the Cries on another, the 


Hurry to ſaddle their Horſes, and to find their Arms, 


ion Confuſion, and make the Orders to be ill un- 


derſtood. Qyarters in ſuch Confuſion may be eaſily 


defeated hy inferior Numbers, who, perhaps, only 
came to give a falſe Alarm, or to reconnoitre. 

In general, good Order in the Quarter depends on 
the Knowledge and Underftanding of him who com- 
mands, and on the Vigilance and good Diſcipline he 
caiiſes to be obſerved. It is by ſuch Conduct that 
he not only has nothing to fear from the Enemy, but 
even draws from their Attempts his own certain Suc- 


ceſs. The Reputation he will acquire among the 


Enemy by his Vigilance, will procure him Advanta- 
ges beyond his Expectation. 


1. Of the Grand Manzwore. 2. Of the Column. 


[751 is copied rom M. SaxE's Reveries conterning the 
2 Art of Var.] 


An TiclE I. Of the Grand Maneuvre.. 


[ am perſuaded, that unleſs Troops are properly 
ſupported in an Action, they muſt be defeated ; 


and that the Principles which M. de Montecuculli has . | 
laid down in his Memoirs, are founded upon Cer- 


tainties. He fays that Infantry and Cavalry ſhould 


be always reciprocally ſuſtained by each other, ne- 


vertheleſs, we, in direct oppoſition to his meaſures 


poſt all our Cavalry upon the Wings, and aur 


Infantry in the Centre, each to be ſuſtained by itſelf 


only, which Diſpoſition, as the Interval between our 5 


— 
. 
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ſelf ſufficient to intimidate the Troops; becauſe it is 
natural for every Man, who ſees Danger before him, 
and no Relief behind, to be diſcouraged ; and this is 
the Reaſon why even the ſecond Line has ſometimes 
given Ground, while the firſt was engaging ; which 
1s what many others, probably, as well as myſelf, 
have feen happen more than once ; and although it 


| . ſeems hitherto to have eſcaped the Reflection of any, 


it cannot, as I have already obſerved, be imputed to 
any other Cauſe than the Frailty of the human 
Heart. The following is a Tranſcript of what the 
abovementioned illuſtrious Author ſays upon this 
Subject. 

In the Armies of the Antients every Regiment of 
Foot had a certain Proportion of Horſe and Artille- 
ry; the Horſe were divided into two Sorts, under 
the Appellation of heavy armed: and ligbt armed; the 
former of which wore Breaſt-plates : Why, therefore, 
would they incorporate theſe. diſtinct Bodies toge- 
ther, unleſs it was on Account of the. abſolute Nece(- 
ſity of ſuch a Connection, and the mutual Service 
they would be capable of rendering each other by 
acting in Concert, according to the modern Practice, 
where all the Infantry is poſted in the Center, and 
the Cavalry upon the Flanks, at the Extent of ſeve- 

ral thouſand Paces; how is it poſſible they can ſup- 
port each other? If the Cavalry are defeated, it is 
evident that the Infantry, becoming abandoned, and 
their Flanks expoſed, muſt unavoidably ſhare the - 
ſame Fate, from the Enemy's Cannon at leaſt, if not 
by other Means, which happened to the Swedes in the 
Tear 1614. When their Cavalry had been driven 
off the Field of Battle, they perceived the Error of 
their Diſpoſition, and, in order to remedy it, poſted 


. ” ſome Platoons of Muſqueteers between the Squa- 


drons; but all Efforts were then ineffectual, for the 
Squadrons were totally diſordered, and the Platoons 


not having any Body of Troops at hand to retire to, 


nor Pikemen to cover them, were put to the ater * ; 
5 2 7 6 r 
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for how could they poſſibly retreat to their Infantry, 
which was at ſo great a Diſtance. * 
It is for theſe Reaſons that I have poſted ſmall Bo- 
dies of Cavalry at the Diſtance of thirty Paces, in the 
Rear of my Infantry, and Battalions of Pikemen 
formed in the Square in the Interval between my two 
„Wings of Cavalry, in the Rear of which, likewiſe, it 
will- be able to rally, if broken or 5 My 
ſecond Line of Cavalry will never fly, ſo long as they 
ſee the ſquare Battalions in their Front, and their 
Countenance will alſo animate the firſt. The Batta- 
lions will maintain their Ground, from the Perſuaſion 
of being ſoon ſuccoured by the Cavalry, who, under 
the Cover of their Fire, and a vigorous: Reſiſtance, 
will preſently form again and renew the Charge with 
freſh Courage, in order to retrieve their Honour, and 
wipe out the Diſgrace of their late Diſcomfiture : 
The Battalions will moreover ſerve to cover the 
Flanks of the Infantry. Some, very improperly, 
poſt ſmall Bodies of Infantry between the Intervals in 
their Line of Cavalry: The Weakneſs of this Diſ- 
poſition is alone ſufficient to intimidate them; for 
the Foot ſee that if the Cavalry are defeated, they 
muſt inevitably be cut to Pieces; and if the Cavalry, 
who have alſo a Dependance upon them, make but a 
briſk Movement, they leave them behind; fo that 
perceiving they have loſt their Aſſiſtance, they ſoon 
fall into Gonfulion, and being put to Flight, leave the 
Flanks of your Army open to the Enemy: 
perhaps it may be objected, that this Cavalry, if re- 
ulſed by the Enemy, will fall into Diſorder upon the ſquare 
— but it ſhould be obſerved, that the Marſhal fur- 
niſhes them with Pikes, on Purpoſe to render them capable 
of oppoſing the Shock of Cavalry ; beſides, the Intervals 
between them are fo large that, however precipitate the 
Horſe might be in their Retreat, it is improbable they would 
fall upon them; but, for a farther Security, they might be 
covered with Chevaux de Friſe. 


of THE M E D L. E I. | 


Others again paſt Squadrons of Cavalry an ü 
their Infantry, which is equally abſurd; for the 8 | 


ſtruction of Horſes from the Enemy's Fire occaſions 


will prefently do the ſame. | 
But I would aſk, in what Manner Squadrons in 
this Diſpoſition are to act? Are they to ſtand faſt, 
Sword in Hand, and wait the Attack of the Enemy's 


Infantry, firing and advancing upon them with fixed 
Bayonets; or muſt they make the Charge them- 


ſelves? If they do the laſt, and are repulſed, which 
will moſt probably be the Cafe, they muſt break their 


own Infantry in their Retreat, becauſe it will be diſſi- 


cult for them to find their former Poſts again, and 
the Intervals allowed them being ſmall, will certainly 


have been filled up; for the Battalions are ſubject to 


ſach great Inconveniencies, from their preſtut Me- 
thod of forming, that the Diforder of a few Files, 
whether occaſioned by their own Movement, the 
doubling of the Ranks, or the Enemy's Cannon, is 
ſufficient to throw the whole into irrerrievable Confu- 
fron. — It is far otherwiſe with my Centuries; they 
follow each their reſpective Standard, and keep in a 
Body together: All Diſorders among them are eaſily 
remedied, and if not, fo long as they are guided by 
their Standards, which are to range in a Line with 
that of the Legion, no fatal Confequence can enſue, 


becauſe the Officers will be able to keep the Ranks 


ſtraight, which it is impoſſible for them to do in the 
Battalions ; and this being alſo one great Defect in 
M. De Folard's Column, I ſhall take the preſent Op- 


pPortunity to give my Sentiments of it. 


Of the COLUMN. 


Notwithſtanding the very great Regard I have for bh 
the Chevalier Folara, and the high Eſteem I entertain 
for his ingenious Writings, yet I cannot agree with. . 


him in Opinion concerning the Column. It is ſtrik- 


ing, 


Diforder, and if the Cavalry give Way, the Infantry 
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ing indeed, and formidable in Appearance ;, and the 
Idea off it, which. firſt preſented itſelf to my Imagh- 
nation, ſeduced for a: while my Judgment, till, by try- 
ing it in Execution, I became convinced of my Ex- 
ror. Tha following Analyſis, or Calculation, will be: 
neceſſary to diſcover: the Drfects of it. 11 

In Action, every Man; is to be allowed one Foot 
and Half, or eighteen: Inches: Diſtance, and the Flanks 
of the Column are to face outwards, Which Flanks, 
in. whatſoever Order they are formed, muſt be 
always campoſed of at leaſt: forty Files in Depth, ug. © 

on twenty-four Ranks in;Breadth;; thus, when faced, 
it conſequently: takes up ſixty, Feet for its Flank-frontz: 
In marching, it requires: one hundred: and twenty 
which is double its former Diſtance ; becauſe a Man 
will not be able to move, without kicking his Leader, 
if confined: within the Spade of: eighteen; Inches; but 
to march with. Celerity, muſt be allowed three Feat 
ſo that when the Front of the Column marches finſh 
off its Ground: the Rear will be obliged to wait till 
it has gained ſixty. Faces; and hkewile to mateh the 
ſame Diſtance, after the Front has halted ;_ as it muſl 
make Intervals. in the Flanks;. will expeſe chem 6 
great Danger. This Defect will naturally. be in- 
creaſed, in Proportion to the Number of Files which 
are added; ſo that a Column, conſiſting of to hun- 
dred and forty, will ogcupy,. in its ſtanding Order; 
three hundred and ſixty Feet in Length, and. of 
Courſe, feven hundred anditwenty, marching. Aſtet 
having pierced the Enemy, its Flanks are to face to 
the Right and Left outwards, in order to charge their 
broken Ranks: But as it takes up double its proper 
Allowance of Ground, its Files will remain open; 
and large Intervals be left, eſpecially if the Charge is 
to be made with Speed and Impetuoſity, which ought 
to be the Property of the Column. 

Phe Chevalier is. very much deceived in imagines. | 
ing it to be a Body capable of moving with Eaſe, ine 
ſomuch that I do not know any one fo unweildy, 

particu- 
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particularly when it is formed in the Manner juſt 


above deſcribed. If it happens that the Files are 
once diſordered, either by marching, the Unevenneſs 


of the Ground, or the Enemy's Cannon, which laſt 


muſt make a dreadful Havock amongſt them, it will 
be impoſſible to reſtore them to good Order again; 
thus it becomes a huge, inactive Maſs, diveſted of all 
Manner of Regularity, and totally involved in Con- 
fufion. — I do not think, notwithſtanding what the 
Chevalier ſays, that the Weight of it can be of any 
great Conſequence ; for the Men do not puſh one an- 
other forwards, in the Manner which he deſcribes ; 
neither is it poſſible they ſhould, while they take up 


three Paces Diſtance, which they are obliged to do 


in marching. | | 
In retreating, it has the Advantage of Battalions 
Formed in the. Square; not that it is capable of 
marching with more Celerity, but becauſe every Part 
moves together; and although it be even pierced by 
the Enemy's Cavalry in Purſuit, yet the Injury it 
will thereby ſuſtain is inconſiderable, for they muſt 
be expoſed to a Fire from behind, and the Inferval 
they make will preſently be cloſed up. 

- 'Two Battalions, formed back to back, will an- 


ſwer the ſame purpoſe marching by Files and face- 


ing to the Right and Left outwards, when neceſſary. 
This Method of retreating muſt be performed very 
flowly, for otherwiſe the Rear will ſoon be ſeparated 
from the main Body, by Reafon of that Diſtance of 
three Feet, which every Man will take up in 
* marching. But to believe that the Column is an ac- 
tive and light Body, is an Error of which I am tho- 
roughly — z inſomuch that I am even in- 
duced to think it a dangerous Diſpoſition when com- 
poſed of but twentv-four by Sixteen, on account of 
the Difficulty of forming it again, when once broken 


15 vor diſordered. Properly it ſhould never conſiſt, in 


*. Breadth of more than two Battalions, formed 2 
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four deep, which does not at all confound their 
natural Order. 4 
What I have been ſaying concerning the Room 
which every Man muſt neceſſarily take up, ſhews 
the Danger of marching by Files. If you do it in 
the Preſence of an Enemy in order to fill up any In- 
terval, you muſt inevitably. be undone, for your 
Battalion will then occupy double it's former Quan- 
tity of Ground, and you will alſo require double the 
propet Time to form it again; as for Inſtance, ſup- 
ſing your Battalion — ſix hundred Men, wit 
Files cloſed, it will cover two hundred and twenty five 
Feet; if it is to gain Ground to the Right, the right 
hand Man, will have marched that Diſtance before 
the left hand Man has moved, and after the former 
has halted, the latter will have the ſame Number 
of Feet to march, before the Battalion can be in it's 
proper Order, to. face to the Front again; which to- 
gether, takes up as much Time as would be neceſſary 
to march the Diſtance of four hundred and fifty 
Feet, or one hundred and eighty Paces. If then the 
Enemy is a hundred Paces off, and ſeizes this Oppor- 
tunity to charge you, he will have the Advantage of 
as much Time, before you can be formed, as is re- 
quired to march eighty Paces; the Danger of this 
Movement naturally increaſes in Proportion, as you 
augment the Number of Troops that are to make 
it; for if you have four Battalions, and the Enemy 
is at the Diſtance of eight hundred Paces, you are 
expoſed to as great a Diſadvantage. In this, I pro- 
ceed upon geometrical Principles, to which it is ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe on many Occalions in 
War. | WY %a 
The Tact or Cadence is the only effectual Remedy: # , :; 
for theſe Defects, on which the Event of all Engage- 
ments totally depends. It is what I have dwelt up- > 
on the longer, on Purpoſe to demonſtrate the great Ef 
ficacy of it, and at the ſame Time, to expoſe the Igaa- = 
rance ot our modern Diſciplinarians; who notwithe =. 
H ſtanding 
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ſtanding, they concur with me in regard to the Rea- 
lity of theſe Errors, remain yet unacquainted with 
any other Method of avoiding them in Practice, 
than by marching ſlow. 

We cannot even bring a ſingle Battalion drawn up 

but four deep -to the Charge, without being ſubject 
to the Inconvenience of which, I have been ſpeak- 
ing, unleſs we march at a Snail's Pace, our Ranks 
and Files when we approach the Enemy, are open. 
This monſtrous Defect in our Diſcipline is what gave 
Riſe to the preſent Method of Firing ; for to charge 
otherwiſe, it is neceſſary to move briſkly and toge- 
ther, which cannot be done, allowing only eigh- 
teen Inches to a Man, without the Tactick. 
It is allo impoſſible that the Romans and Maced;- 
nians, as their Manner of Forming was in cloſe and 
deep Order, could engage without it; it is a Term 
which is very familiarly uſed, but has hitherto, me- 
thinks, been totally miſapplied or miſtaken. | 

I have frequently been ſurpriſed, that the Column 
is not made Uſe of againſt the Enemy, on a March; 
for it is certain, that a large Army always takes up 
then, three or four Times more Ground than is ne- 
eeſſary to form it. If, therefore, you get Intelligence 
of the Enemy's Route, and the Hour at which 
he is to begin bis March, although he is at the Diſt- 
ance of ſix Leagues from you, you would have very 
ſufficient Time to intercept him; for his Front uſu- 
ally arrives in the new Camp before his Rear has 
quitted the old. It is impoſſible to form Troops 
that take up ſo much more than their proper Quan- 
tity of Ground without making large Intervals, and 
alda dreadful Confuſion. Notwithſtanding which, I 
4 _ have very often ſeen the Enemy ſuffer it to be done 

„without Moleſtation, when one would have ima- 
__ _» gined, that nothing leſs than Faſcination could have 
prevented his taking the Advantage of an Opportu- 
- ©, nity ſo favourable to him. 
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The preſent Subject might furniſh a very uſeful 
Chapter; for how many different Countries will ocea- 
ſion ſuch ſtraggling Marches, and in how many Places 
may one make an Attack without riſking any Thing. 
How frequently does it happen to an Army, to be di- 
vided on it's March by bad Roads, Rivers, difficult 
Paſſes, &c. and how many Situations - will enable 
you to ſurpriſe ſome Part of it. How often do Oppor- 
tunities preſent themſelves of ſeparating it, fo as to 
be able, although inferior, to attack one Part, with 
Advantage, and at the fame Time, by the proper 
Diſpoſition of a ſmall Number of Troops only, 
vent it's being relieved by the other ; but all theſe 
Circumſtances being as various and undeterminate as 
the Situations which produce them, nothing more is 
required, than to keep good Intelligence to acquire 
a Knowledge of the Country, and to aſſume the 
Courage to execute; for as theſe Affairs are never 
decifive on your Side, and may be fo on that of the 
Enemy, the Riſk you run is inconſiderable, when 
compared with the Advantages you may gain. The 
Manner of Attack, is with the Heads of your Co- 
lumns, which are to charge as faſt as they arrive, 
and to be ſuſtained by the others which follow; ſo 
that your Diſpoſition is made in a Manner ſpontane- 
ouſly, and you attack an Enemy without either Or- 
der or Support, and totally unprepared to make any 


Defence. 


Of PARTIES. 


[This is copied from the Eſſuy on the Art of Mar!!! | 


An Army can never be informed of the Enemy's. #' -, 
Motions in tov many different Ways; and as to, 
Spies, as ſome may be diſcovered, others prevented 
giving their Intelligence in Time, it is very neceſſa- 
ry to have Parties in patrolling without, 

ature of the Country ©. 


compoſed according to the 
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100 THE ME DL E V. 
into which they have to penetrate; and by whom 
the General is informed of every Thing which 
paſſes, within a reaſonable Diſtance of his Camp. 
Parties, as well Soldiers as Officers, are often 
commanded by their Tour in the Roſter: Often 
alſo the General chuſes particular Volunteer Officers 
to command them, who are well acquainted with 
the Country they are ſent into, and capable of ex- 
amining narrowly, and giving a diflin&t Account to 
the General of every Thing he wants to be inform- 
ed of. It is better too, the Men ſhould be Volunteers 
and approved of; for, if they are taken by the Roll, 
a Malingerer, or bad Marcher, may be found amo 
them ; beſides they ſhould be Men of Reſolution 
and known Courage. | 
The general Object of Parties is, to be informed 
of every Thing that paſſes in the Country, and tv 
hinder thoſe of the Enemy from knowing what they 
are doing, or what they intend to do. But it is not 
an eaſy Thing to conduct a Party properly; and 
we ſee very few capable of acquitting themſelves of 
it. This proceeds, no Doubt, from their not apply- 
Ing to this Part of the Service when young, which 
is however of great Uſe on many Occaſions, and in 
which conſequently all Officers ought to be inſtruct» 
ed. A young Man who wiſhes to be a Proficient in 
the Military Buſineſs, and would make his Way 
quickly, can never uſe more certain - Means to ac- 
compliſh it, than attending an experienced Partiſan, 
and endeavouring, by this Example, to become ca- 
pable of leading a Party : It is in this Way, he will 
nin a ſhort Time fee many Stratagems and many Ac- 
tions: And this is the Road which leads to his being 
often employed himſelf, and often gives him the 
3 rai of doing great Service to the General 
ain Chief. | 
AA General Officer is often detached: with a conſi- 
F. © © "derable. Body of Troops, when the General wants to 
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be informed of the Enemy's Situation, to wateh their 
Motions, or to harraſs them. 

Often alſo a private Officer is detabhed: with 4 
ſmall Party of Infantry or Cavalry, either for the ſame 
Purpoſes, or to carry off Forage, make Priſoners, 
or even to inform the General of | ſomething he 


wants to know, previous to the undertaking _ | 


Enterprizes. 1 

The Officers who Command a Party, gin to 
be perfecily acquainted with the Country, the Roads, 
the Fords or Bridges over Rivers, the Defiles, 


Woods, Villages, Farm-Houſes or Hamlets, in the 


Neighbourhood where they are to paſs: They ought 
to make Acquaintance with the Mayors and Bailiff, 
and other Magiſtrates there, and endeavour to have 
private Intelligence from them; for this Purpoſe; let 
him behave to them with Generoſity, make them 
Preſents, never permit any Harm to be done their 
Towns or Villages, and carefully protect every 
Thing which belongs to them. A Partizan who 
has taken theſe Precautions, will always march with 
Safety, and never can he ſurprized; for he will be ex- 
actly inſtructed of the ſmalleſt Parties the Enemy 
can ſend out, either from their Garriſon or their 
Army. 

A Party, compoſed only. of Tofantry, ſhould: never 
march but through a covered Country, and never ex- 
poſe themſelves in a Plain, in the Day- time. 


this Precaution, which is eſſential for their Saen. | 


they are, at the ſame Time, lefs ſubject to be diſco- 
vered, and may the more eaſily execute what they 
are ordered. The Partizan ought alſo to uſe all Sorts 
of Stratagems, by Marches and Counter-marches, 
to arrive at the Place he has in View, and return 
in the ſame Manner : He ought to be capable of re- 


ſolving quickly, and at one Glance of his Eye to de- 


termine whether to engage or retreat, according to 


Times and Occaſions. He muſt know, when weak, 


how to poſt himſelf to Advantage, how to dreſs an 
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Ambuſcade properly, and how to avoid falling into 
thoſe of the Enemy: He muſt preſerve his Ammuni- 
tion, and take particular Care that his Men's Arms 
are always in Order. He muſt, in ſhort; keep his 

Troops in the moſt exact Diſcipline, and make them 
even obſerve ſtrict Silence, which is abſolutely ne- 
coeſſary for Parties. | 85. | 
Let him give great Attention never to halt in Vil. 
lages, Farm-Houſes, or Gentlemen's Seats: If his 
Soldiers need Refreſhments, let him ſend an intelli- 
gent ſagacious Soldier to the neareſt Village to ſeek 
them, and when brought out of the Village, de- 
tach- one or two to fetch them to the Place he has 
chofen ſor his Halt; which ſhould be proper for 
concealing his Men, which prevents the peaſants 
ſeeing or counting his Numbers, and fit for Defence, 
if he is then attacked. He ought alſo to ſhun paſ- 
ſing near Villages, Caſtles, &c. whether he marches 
by Day or Night, that he may not be diſcovered by 
the barking of Dogs, or ſeen by the Peaſants, who 
may 'inform the Enemy; neither ſhould he in the 
Day - time keep the high Roads, or march through 

a very open Country- | 
It is fit he ſhould carry a Watch, Pen, Ink and Pa- 
per, with him, that he *may be able to mark ro the 
General, the Hour he ſends him any Report; men- 
tioning what has happened to him, or what he has 
diſcovered that is of Importance. The Soldier he 
ſends with his written or verbal Report, ought to be 
- 4 Privately inſtructed by him, where he will find the 
„General, if the Army has marched concealing from 
” £ thereſt the Motions of the Army; whether it has 
made or is to make any, ſo that the Enemy can 
never be informed by thoſe who may deſert from 
bim. If he wants to inform the General of ſome» 

+ «*thing of very great Conſequence, he ought to detach 

two or three Soldiers, who muſt take different 

.- Routes; fo that one may arrive fafe, in Caſe the reſt, 

by Malice or Misfortune fall into the Enemy's Hands. 


if 
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If two equal Parties engage in an open Field, it is 
the Courage and Hardineſs of the Partizan which 
decides the Succeſs: If to form an Ambuſcade in a 
cloſe covered Country, and then ſurprize the Enemy, 
who, for want of proper Precaution, has fallen into 
it, he owes his Succeſs to his Judgment and Sagacity 2 
If he takes any Prize or Booty, let him diſtribute it 
with the utmoſt Equality. Other Rules for the Con» 
duct of a Partizan would be needleſs : He muſt find 
them in his own Capacity and Experience. | 


General Inſtructions 10 the Van- Guard. 
[This is copied from Buany's Diſcipline] 


The Van-guard is to march before the Regiment 
the Diſtance which they are to be advanced cannat bg 
abſolutely determined, ſince it muſt depend on the 
Nature of the Country you march through; ſo that 
in an incloſed Country it cannot exceed two hundred 
Yards, without loſing Sight of the Regiment, which 
they are by no Means to do, unleſs they have Orders: 
And in an open or champaign one, they ought not 
to be above three or four hundred Yards, leſt they . 
ſhould be attacked and cut off by a ſuperior Party, 
before the Regiment could come up to their Relief. 

The Van guard is to reconnoitre, or view every 
Place whete any Number of Men can lie coneealed; 
ſuch as Woods, Copſes, Ditches, hollow Ways, ſtrag- 
gling Houſes or Villages, through which yay are to 
march or paſs near. "03 e 

That the Regiment may not halt upon every“ 
Occaſion of this Nature, the Officer who co 
the Van- guard muſt order a Serjeant and fix or twelve ” ©: 
Men to advance before him, but not to march out ß 
his Sight, who are to reconnoitre all ſuſpected Place, i 
and where there are more than one of thoſe Places to 
be looked into at a =o by having them both Fn BT. 
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the Right and Left of the Road, he is to order out 
another ſmall Party for that Purpoſe. 

When there are any Woods or Villages which will 
require ſome Time to view, the Officer muſt halt his 
Guard at ſome Diſtance from them, and remain there | 
till his advanced Parties have reconnoitred them tho- 
roughly, and ſent him an Account that all is ſafe, af- 
ter which he is to march on. $406, | 

Upon every Halt of this Kind he 1s to ſend one to 
the commanding Officer of the Regiment, to ac- 
quaint him with the Reaſon of his halting z upon 
which he ſhould halt the Regiment as ſoon as they 

come in Sight of the Vanguard; and when it marches 
again, the Regiment is to do ſo too. e 

The Reaſon for the Van - guard halting at ſome Di- 
ſtance from a Wood or Village, till it is reconnoitred, 
is for fear of an Ambuſcade; for ſhould they march 
up too near, before it is viewed, they might be drawn 
too far into the Snare to be able to extricate them- 
ſelves, and, by that Means, draw the Regiment into 
the ſame Misfortune; whereas, by halting at ſome 

Diſtance, that Danger is avoided, at leaſt to far, that 
they cannot ſurpriſe you by falling upon you unpre- 
pared, which is all that can be expected from an 
Officer. | 
The Tame Reaſon holds good for the Regiment's 

halting, when the Van-guard does. 

When the Van-guard diſcovers any Body of Men, 
it is to halt, and the Officer is to ſend beck immedi- 

aàtely and acquaint the commanding Officer with it, 

And to know what particular Commands he has for 

him: And when he diſcovers any Thing further, he 

is to do the ſame, whether it relates to their Numbers, 

- , Quality (as Horſe or Foot) Movement and Diſpoſi- 

"4 2 that he may take his Meaſures accordingly. 

Tbus I have given as full an Account of the Duty of 

2 Van-guard as the Nature of the Thing will admit 
p9f, or that general Rules can direct. | x 
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General Inſflruftions to a Rear-Guard, 


[This is copied from BLand's Diſcipline.] 


The chief Inſtructions of a Rear-guard is to take 
up all the Soldiers who ſhall fall behind the Regi- 
ment, and march them Priſoners, in order to their 
being. puniſhed for leaving it, which but too many 
will do, without a great Deal of Care, in order to 
plunder or marode. k 

This Precaution is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, 
without which a great many Men may be loſt, and 
the Country ſuffer extremely by being left to the Diſ- 
cretion of thoſe Gentlemen. | 53 5 

The Officer commMding the Rear- guard muſt 

therefore be very diligent in examining every Place in 
which the Soldiers can hide themſelves, to prevent 
theſe Diſorders. | 

As the Rear-guard is not to be at any great Diſ- 
tance from the Regiment, it will likewiſe prove a Se- 
curity, in preventing their being fallen upon in the 
Rear, before they have Notice to 3 for theix 
Defence; for the Moment that any Troops appear in 
the Rear, the Officer of that Guard muſt ſend and 
acquaint the commanding Officer with it, that he may 
have Time to make a Diſpoſition ſuitable to the Oc- 
caſion ; to gain which, the Officer of the Rear guard 
is to oppoſe them in the beſt Manner he can : Bur if 
the Superjority of the Enemy obliges him to give 
Way before he can receive further Orders from the 
commanding Officer, he muſt endeavour to join thes 
Regiment by a ſlow and regular Retreat, in making 
a Stand at every Spot of Ground than can be diſ- 

puted. If he finds it impraQticable for him to join * 
the Regiment, by his Retreat being cut off, he mult *; 
endeavour to gain the neareſt Place of Security, Wb 
ther Incloſures, Woods, hollow Ways, Moraſſes, Vik* © 
lages or Towns, in order to fave himſelf and Party; , 
but this ſhoald not be attempted while there are any 
Hopes left cf his putting a Stop to the ae 
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his joining the Regiment, ſince it will be weakened - 
by his going off. | 


Of AMBUSCADES. 
[This is copied from the Efſay on the Art of War.] 


Ambuſcades are Snares ſet for the Enemy, either 
to ſurprize them when marching without Precaution, 
or by poſting yourſelf advantageouſly, and drawing 
them there, by different Stratagems, to attack them 
by ſuperior Force. 

An active and vigilant General oftener employs 
Stratagem than open Force in War, and, by multi- 
plying ſmall Advantages, pragures, at length, a de- 
cilive one. Ambuſcades are the ſureſt Means of 

rocuring theſe ſmall Succeſſes; they are of two 
Kinds, great and ſmall. It is very ſeldom the firſt 
Kind can be practiſed againſt an able cautious Gene- 
ral; they may even be extremely dangerous, if diſ- 
covered by the Enemy, and therefore, though we 
ſpeak of the Manner of employing them ſucceſsfully, 
we inſiſt leſs on the Neceſſity of them than of ſmall 
Ambuſcades, which are frequently employed, and 
with little Riſk.” Theſe ſmall Ambuſcades have dif- 
ferent Objects in View; they ſerve to carry off Ma- 
giſtrates or Hoſtages for the Payment of Contribu- 
tions; Merchants who tranſport Proviſions to the 
Enemy, c. | 
A Partizan may alſo form an Ambuſcade when he 


is well affured, by good Spies, of the Day and Road 


* 


* ©, pives him often the Facility 


Lone of the Enemy's Convoys is to paſs, whether 


with young Horſes to remount the Cavalry, Recruits, 
Proviſions or Ammunition, and that the Eſcort is 
weaker than his Party. The Advice he receives 
m Spies or, Friends, who give him Intelligence, 

of taking, by an Ambu- 

cade, one of the Enemy's Generals, detached to re- 
connoitre ſome particular Place, to be cured of his 


\- - Wounds, to receive ſome Perſon of Diſtinction, or 


otherways. - When 


* 
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+ When you have a Spy intriguing enough to be in- 
ſtructed, and to give Advice of the Day and Road the 
Enemy are to go a foraging, an Ambuſcade may be 
formed near the Road to carry off ſome of the Hor- 
ſes or Foragers: You may alſo lie in Ambuſcade 
within the Chain of Forage, and fall on the Foragers 
when dilperſed ; but you muſt obſerve to plant your 
Ambuſcade, in both theſe Caſes, in a Place diſtant 
from the Enemy's Troops who form the Chain, that 
is to ſay, behind the Center of the Foragers, and 
have ſure Retreat as ſoon as you have ſtruck your 
Stroke, | | 

You may alſo plant ſmall Parties of Light-troops 
in Ambuſcade in different Places, without the Chain 
of Eſcort, who, as ſoon as the Foragers diſband, give 
the Alarm at the different Poſts, ſo that the Enemy, 
not knowing on what Side the real Attack is, are ob- 
liged to re- aſſemble the Eſcort; and, as much Time 
is loſt-in this Way, Night comes on before the fora- 
ging is compleated, and the Cavalry are fatigued, 
weakened, and inſenſibly deſtroyed. Ambuſcades 
may alſo be placed to carry off the Men or Equipa- 
ges who remain behind when the Army diſperſes to 
go to Quarters, or when the Troops, who are to com- 
poſe it, are aſſembling in the Spring. 

Ambuſcades are dreſt to carry off Priſoners or In- 
habitants of the Country, in order to gain Intelligence, 
In this Cafe, the Priſoners ought not to be allowed to 
remain or talk together, leſt they concert ſome falſe 
Intelligence to deceive you. * 

In ſhort, Ambuſcades may be employed to carry 
off Couriers, or ſmall Convoys of the Enemy, W 
paſs between their Army and their great Towns; ; 
But in all theſe Caſes the Parties who form them 
muſt be attended by good Guides, who know all By 
Bridges, Rivulets, Fords, Paſſes, Marſhes, Footpaths. , __ * 
through Woods or over Mountains, that they may 
retire through Roads unknown to the Enemy. : . 

| | t. 
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It is not neceſſary that theſe Kind of Ambuſcades 
ſhould be compoſed of greater Numbers than the 
Eſcorts of the Enemy, eſpecially if theſe Eſcorts muft 
march through Defiles. | 
If you form an Ambuſcade, where the Safety of 
your Retreat does not depend on your Numbers, but 
entirely on their Addreſs and Celerity, it ſhould be 
compoſed of light Cavalry, and of no more than 
are judged neceſſary to defeat that Part of the Ene- 
my*s Corps againſt whom they are intended. 
When your Retreat is ſhort, but through a rough 
covered Road, the Ambuſcades ſhould conſiſt of more 
Infantry than Cavalry; but if the Retreat is to be 
long, and by a broad open Road, you muſt have no 


more Infantry than what the Half of your Cavalry 


can carry behind them, while the other Half, having 
nothing to embarraſs them, form the front or rear 
Guard, and make Head againſt the Enemy. If you 
would diſquiet and harraſs the Enemy by ſmall but 
frequent Ambuſcades, you muſt, from Time to Time, 
form a great Ambuſcade, to over-awe the Enemy, 
and prevent their ſending out Detachments againſt 
your ſmall Parties. 
* Ambuſcades ſhould march with great Secrecy, and 
generally in the Night-time; they ought never to 
carry Dogs with them, becauſe they bark, nor Mares 
with Stone-horſes, becauſe of their neighing ; they 
ought to take as few Servants with them as poſſible; 


and ſtrictly forbid them, or the Party, to fire at Game, 


w 
L 
* 


of it ſhould ſpring. 


They ſhould endeavour to enter the Place of Am- 


- buſh, to as to leave no Trace behind them; and for 
this Purpoſe they may turn the Shoes of the Horſes 


of the Rear-guard, or throw down their Cloaks for 
the reſt to walk along. b 


They ſhould not arrive at the Place of Ambuſh 


| long before they expect the Enemy, becauſe Acci- 
' dents may happen to diſcover them, or their Men if 


* fatigued, may fall aſleep. 


It 
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It is needleſs to mention the Places fit for Parties 
to lie in Ambuſh z every Place is proper; a hollow 
Way, a (mall Woad, a dry Ditch, the Grotto of a 
Mountain, a Garden, a Court-yard, a Field of Corn, 
a thick Hedge, in ſhort, every Place covered by Art 
or Nature. It is he who commands who muſt chule 
the Spot where he is not expoſed to be diſcovered, 
and at hand to carry off his intended Prize. 

Great Ambuſcades have ſo immediate a Connection 
with Marches, Surpriſes of Armies, and Battles, that 
to have a juſt Notion of the Manner of employing 
them with ſome Hopes of Succeſs, it is neceſlary to 
combine what will be ſaid hereafter on theſe three 
1 9 

The Object of great Ambuſcades is to carry off a 
Corps of the Enemy left to their own Strength; to 

ſurprize a Convoy, or the Equipages of the Army 
the Attack of an Army on march; the carrying off a 
Part of a Garriſon; or taking a Town by Eſcalade. 

Great Ambuſcades are formed in Woods or Val- 
lies, and Care taken to place ſmall Parties in Ambuſh 
all around, or on the neighbouring Eminences, to 
ſtop and arreſt Hunters, Travellers, or other Paſſen- 
gers, who might diſcover your main Body. 

Great Ambuicades may alſo be formed in a Village 
or Town, whoſe Inhabitants favour you; where, 757 
Fear of being betrayed by ſome Spy, you leave Cen- 
tinels all around, publiſhing a ſtrict Order, on Pain 
of Death, not to paſs beyond your Centinels. On a 
Steeple, or the higheſt Place, there you appoint an 
Officer for Centinel, who, with good Glaſſes, diſcovers® 
the Approach of the Enemy, their Numbers, and the 
Road they keep; and informs you of theſe Particu- 
lars, that you may have your Troops in order f 
Battle in the Streets : But if the Officer on the Steep 
informs you that the Enemy is ſuperior, and that y 

have not Time to retire, you muſt draw up yeur+ - 
Troops in an oppoſite Street, or in a Church, placing 
only a few of your Men, diſguiſed and dreſſed like 
| Town{- 
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Townſmen, in the Street through which the Enemy 
are to march, to try to prevent any Inhabitant inform- 
ing them. This Sort of Precaution ſuppdſes you 
have taken all others proper for your Defence ; 
for if the Enemy has the leaſt Experience he will 
not enter the Village till he has ſearched and exa- 
mined it. 
Plains covered with Corn or Bruſhwood are very 
commodious for placing Infantry in Ambuſcade, be- 
cauſe from thence you can ſee at ſome Diſtance the 
Number of the Enemy, and the Manner in. which 
they approach; you can march out in Order of 
Battle to attack them, or if you find them ſuperior, 
u have a free Retreat on all Sides. 
When you know the Enemy's Army is to march 
through a Country which produces little Water, eſ- 
pecially if the Seafon is hot, you may, if the Ground 
permits it, dreſs a ſtrong Ambuſcade near fome Foun- 
tain or Rivulet by the Road. The Succeſs in this 
Caſe is the more certain, that the Soldiers, fatigued 
with the March, never fail to diſband, each trying to 
be the firſt to quench his Thirſt before the Water is 
troubled by the reſt; and as the Current of the Wa- 
ter has dug a Courſe for itſelf, and has formed a 
hollow Way where the Corps are obliged to defile, 
this renders it the more eaſy to attack one Part of 
them before or after they paſſed, with great Advan- 


It it is neceffary to keep in Ambuſcade more than 
one Day, it is ſuppoſed they have brought Proviſions 
with them, and they muſt chuſe a Place where there 
is Water; left, if at a Diſtance, the Soldiers are diſ- 
covered going to fetch it. 

The Troops in Ambuſcade muſt be placed with- 
out Confuſion, fo as to be able to make their Sally in 
Order, | 

As ſoon as they have arrived at the Place where 
they are to form the Ambuſcade, the commanding 


. Officer of each Troop muſt review them: If any 
5 ; Soldier, 
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Soldier, Servant, or others are miſſing, he muſt im- 
mediately inform the Commander in Chief, w 
ought, in that Caſe, to retire with the Party, | 

He muſt place his Centinels where they can ſee 
fartheſt on all Sides; but that they may not them- 
ſelves be perceived at a Diſtance, by the Colour of 
their Regimentals, or the Shining of their Arms, the 
Centinels ought to place their Firelocks on the 
Ground, and lie themſelves amongſt the Leaves or 
Buſhes on the Eminence where they are placed; for 
from the Summit of a little Hill or riſing Ground, 
a Man ſees more than a Mile: If there is no riſing 
Ground, they tan place the Centinels towards the 
Top of thick buſhy Trees, behind Branches, or co- 
vered by ſome ſmall Bruſn- wood they may have car- 
ried with them for the Purpoſe. 

If the Centinel's Poſt is fo far from the Ambuſcade 
that they cannot be heard, or come, or ſend another 
with their Intelligence without the Riſk of being percei- 
ved by the Enemy, in walking over ſome open Field 
betwixt the Ambuſcade and the firſt or fartheſt off 
Centinels, other Centinels muſt be placed at ſmaller 
Diſtances, urider the Cover of ſome hollow Way, 
Rock, or Buſh, that the Intelligence may paſs by 
Word of Mouth from one to the other. 

But left theſe Advices ſhould not be clear, or to 
the Purpoſe, and may throw you into Confuſion, thefe- 
Centinels ſhould be Officers, Serjeants, or intelligent 
Corporals. This is particularly neceſſary with regard 
to the Centinel the moſt advanced on each Side; that 
is to ſay, he who has the fartheft View. 

It is neceſſary to have on the Right, the Center, 
and Left of the Ambutcade, three ſmall Parties of 
Cavalry, who on the firſt Advice from the Centinels 
are ready to ride after and arreſt Deferters, or Peg- - 
ſants, who may diſcover your Ambuſcade. 

if you know the Road a Detachment of the Enewy 
intends to take, and that this March is through your 
Country, place at the Side oppoſite to your Centinels - 

lome 
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ſome Flocks or Herds of Cattle ſcattered along the 
Hills, within Sight of your Ambuſcade; the Deſire 
of carrying them off will make the Enemy diſband, 
or at leaſt weaken theinſelves by ſending Parties to 
carry them off, Inſtead of Shepherds, place Sol- 
diers diſguiſed to tend theſe Flocks, who ſeeing the 
Enemy advance, ſhall ſeem to retire with their Flocks 
and when the Enemy have got very near, theſe Sol- 
diers ſhall make their Eſcape, the beſt Way they can 
on Horſes given them for that Purpoſe. 
You may alſo draw the Enemy into your Ambuſ- 
cade, by bribing their Guides, who, in Concert with 
you, may propoſe a Road where you ſhall be in Am- 
buſh; or may draw them there by giving falſe Ad- 
vice of the Force of your Party, or of your Project. 
They may alſo be drawn into an Ambuſcade, by de- 
taching a Party to carry off Cattle, or make ſome 
Priſoners hard by the Enemy : In ſuch a Caſe, this 
Party muſt be ſent out before any of the Soldiers who. 
compoſe it can ſuſpect your Delign ; ſo that if any 
one ſhould deſert, he can never inform the Enemy of 
your intended Enterprize; the Officers of the Party 
muſt alone be informed of your Intentions, and you 
muſt mention the exact Hour at which they ſhall be- 
gin to ſhew themſelves, leſt the Enemy following 
them ſhould arrive at the Place of Ambulcade before 
you are poſted. - | 
But this party muſt not retire ſo near the Ambul- 
cade that the Enemy's Patroles may diſcover it beſore 
their main Body is engaged in it. The Centinels 
placed near the Road, by which the Enemy march, 
who are purſuing your ſmall Party, ſhall retire before 
they are diſcovered, and the Party ſhall continue 
* ,  their:feigned Flight, till they are got conſiderably be- 
ond the Ambuſcade, to oblige the Enemy to ad- 
vance the farther ; for the Troops which compoſe the 
Ambuſcade ought not to begin to charge the Enemy 
- till their main Body is oppoſite to your Front, in order 
| to 
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to attack their Flanks, that the Action may be com- 
plete and leſs dangerous. > x0 

To prevent your Ambuſcade being diſcovered too 
| ſoon, you muſt caution your Men to remain quiet 
and concealed till they get a certain Signal; even 


though they ſhould hear ſome Shots fired by their 
Troops in Ambuſcade, which may happen either by 


one firing at Game which may ſpring. W: 
The Signal may be planting a Standard on ſome 

Eminence within Sight of your Troops, by ſounding 

a Charge with ſeveral Trumpets or Drums united, 
or ſome other warlike Sound different from what the 
Enemy uſe on their March, and which may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by your own Troops. 1 
Lou may allo place ſome Straw, ſo as to be ſeen 
by all your Troops, and, by ſetting Fire to it, give 
the Signal for the Attack; or by firing a certain 
Number of Shots, or throwing one or more ſky 
Rockets from an Eminence, which may be ſeen by 
the whole. But in all theſe Caſes, the Perſons de- 
ſtined to give the Signals muſt be People of Intelli- 
gence, who give them exactly at the proper Time, 
when the Enemy are thoroughly engaged in your 
Ambuſcade. 8 | 

When the Troops of the Ambuſcade are greatly 

ſuperior in Number to thoſe of the Enemy whom 
you expect, divide them in two Corps, which you 
may place at a greater or ſmaller Diſtance from each - 
other, in Proportion to the Breadth of the Road or 
the Ground the Enemy may occupy from his Van- 
guard to his Rear-guard; ſo that theſe two Corps 
may ſally at once from their Ambuſcade, and charge 
the Enemy when juſt between the two, 


Even if the Troops are not numerous enough o 
be divided in two equal Bodies, each of which are 
ſuperior in Number to the Enemy, the Defeat will + - . 
ſtill be the greater, if you charge their Van- guad 


with their main Body, and their Rear-guard with 
| «a De- 


ſome Firelocks going off by Accident, or by ſome | 


* 
* 
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Detachment z but if the Nature of the Ground makes 
it eaſy for the Ambuſcade to attack the whole Flank 
of the Enemy's Troops when defiling, it will be 
needleſs to divide the Troops, it being more advan- 
tageous to charge them in Flank. 
If the Enemy have in their Rear a qonfideradle 
Party at Hand, to ſuſtain their Rear guard as foon as 
engaged, it is neceſſary to preſerve a Detachment of 
; your Troops, in order to oppoſe this Party, in Caſe 
they ſhould advance to charge your Troops who have 
attacked the Enemy's Rear. 
When the Ground (becauſe of its Inequality, it 
being covered with Woods, or any other Obſtacle) 
32 your ſeeing whether the Enemy have in their 
Rear ſuch a Party as is juſt mentioned; in ſuch a 
Caſe, you muſt have the Precaution to keep in Am- 
duſeade a ſmall Corps de Reſerve; and your Troops 
the fartheſt * in the Ambuſcade, muſt uſe 
he ſame Precautions, if the Front of the Enemy's 
main Body is preceded by a 4 vithout 


which, there would d that this De- 

tachment, by wheeling to Right or er E ny take 

your 8 in Flank, when engaged by e Ene- 
my's main 


In an ror 7 the beft Markſmen ſhould be 
placed in the front Line, and defied to fire at thoſe 
whom they can diſtinguiſh to be Officers; for ſmall} - 
Reſiſtance can be expected from Troops ſurprized 
and thrown mto Confuſton and Diforder by an unex 
pected Attack, if the Loſs of their Officers is added 

to it. The grenadier Officers, or ſuch as carry Fu- 

* ves, ſhould have the ſame Orders. 
I the Officers who have been placed as Centinels 
*, report that they have diſcovered a more confiderable 

Body of the Enemy than you expected, and more 
than you are able to defeat, let the commandin 
| 2 — > ies to that Poſt; and if by the Help of 
FE * 'G he is comvinetd. of the Truth of the 
eport, he ought to haſten his Retreat, a 
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to be preſumed, that the Enemy, informed of your 
Deſign, comes with a ſtrong Detachment to ſurprize 

n your Ambuſeade. 

K the Enemy have a ſuperior Body of jou 
near you, and that you have Reaſon to — 
Ambuſcade has been diſcovered, either by 
your People deſerting, or that your — han ben 
feen by any of the Enemy's Parties, who may inform 
their Camp or Garriſons; you ought in any of theſs 
Caſes alſo immediately to form your Retreat. 

If in Spite of retiring with all Promptitude, you 
ſhall be overtaken and attacked by the Enemy with 
ſuperior Nutabers, you mult then take ſach 
Precautions as Prudence requires, to —_— your Re- 
treat; or if you are near enough to hope for Sucs 


eours, make a vigorous and gallant Datbes till — 
ſhall arrive. 


And if you have made any Derachmems who are 


in Ambuſh at a certain Diſtance, that they muy uot 
be abandotied and loft, yow ſhould immediately fend 
five or fix Horſemen, who ſhould' tak 
vourable Road, and inform them of your Retreat; 
having taken Care t6 mark to theſe Ofhcers witch the 
Detachments. the Route they are to purſue; either to 
join you, or form their own Retreat. 

ff you want to draw a Part of the Troops of one 
of tie Enemy's Garriſons iato an Ambaſcade,. you 
ſhould conteal beyond your Ambuſcade, and as neat 
the. Garriſon 3s Joſfibls, # final] Party of Cavalry, 
who muſt endeav our to carry off the Herds of Cat 
de, Flocks of Sheep, of Officers“ Horſes belonging 


to the Place; whieh come out to feed or water — 2 


off tha 


Morning; or in the Evening, try to carry 


who then cerne out te take che Air. 

In this laſt Sort of Expedition, you ſhould 
a2 Fair or a Holiday, Hen 
the more People ot Diſtinction you can ſurprize, the 


more will their Friends and Relations endeavour A 2 
12 pre- 


* — * 
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- 
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prevail with the Governor, and engage him to ſend ' 
out a Detachment againſt your Party, which ought 
not to retire too precipitately, leſt the Enemy ſhould 
abandon the Purſuit, but draw them on by Degrees 
towards the Ambuſcade. | 

You ought not to place the main Body of your 
Ambuſcade too near the town, in order to render the 
Retreat of the Enemy's Detachment more difficult 
after you have put them in Diſorder. | 
Tou may alſo, if the Ground allows of it, place 
in Ambuſcade a Corps of Cavalry, a little beyond the 
principal Ambuſcade, towards the Town, to cut off 
the Enemy's Retreat when defeated. We ſuppoſe, 
however, that theſe two Ambuſcades are not ſo far 
diſtant from each other, but that the principal one, 
which is the fartheſt from the Town, can eaſily come 
to the other's Aſſiſtance, in Caſe they have by any 
Accident been diſcovered and are attacked by the 
Enemy. | 
If + of Environs of a Garriſon are ſo intirely open 
that it is not poſſible to place a proper Number of 
Troops in Ambuſcade, the Cavalry, in that Caſe, 
may ſerve to conceal the Infantry. 
If you have Plenty of Troops, and have reaſon to 
believe the Commandant of a Town or Poſt is weak 
enough, or ſo il} adviſed as to allow himſelf to ſend 
out ſo great a Number of Troops on a Sally as to 
leave his Garriſon unprovided, you may place an 
Ambuſcade on the oppoſite Side of the Town, pro- 


vided with the Neceſſaries for a Surprize-eſcalade, 


or by applying the Petard, who ſhall make their At- 
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tack when the Enemy are at ſome Diſtance in purſuit 
| of your other Party. | 


LY 
E 


„ - unexperienced Inhabitants are eaſily deceived by all 


The ſame Stratagem may be employed againft a 
Town where there are no regular Troops, and whoſe 


the common Stratagems of War, 


T HE MEDLEY.” it 
Before you try a great Ambuſcade, it is very pro- 
per to have often formed ſmall ones, or to have 
made Excurſions into the Country with ſmall Parties, 


ſo that the Governor or Commandant of the Poſt 


being accuſtomed to believe you have but a few 


Troops, is the more eaſily determined to detach a _ 


Part of his Garriſon. 

If you want to draw the Enemy's Army, or a great 
Part of it, into an Ambuſcade, you muſt march with 
your Army towards the Enemy, ſo long as you are 


not afraid of being diſcovered by their Parties, or 


grand advanced Guards : There you muſt halt with 
all poſſible Silence, and detach a good Part of your 


Cavalry, which, without halting, ſhall charge that 


Flank of the Enemy neareſt your Ambuſcade ; the 
firſt Charge being over, without giving the Enemy 
Time to attack them with too many Troops, they 
muſt retire to their main Body; fo that if the Enemy 


ſhall inconſiderately purſue them, they fall into the 


Ambuſcade. a 

And having given our Ideas on this Subject, we 
| ſhall end it with obſerving, that with the Quantity of 
light Troops now in Uſe, and who are continually 


patrolling the Country, it is very difficult to ſurprize 


an Enemy with a great Ambuſcade; the ſmall ones 
only can ſucceed, and ſuch particularly as are con- 


ducted by an able Partiſan, who has good Intelligence, 


end who underſtands the Pettit Guerre. 
The Defence of a Barrack, &c. 


As I never have ſeen any Directions for putting a 
Barrack in a Poſture of Defence, it may be thought, 
a Preſumption in me, who never have made that moſt 
uſeful Branch my Study; nevertheleſs, as far as my 
Capacity and ſmall Experience will enable me, I ſhall+ » - 


= 


endeavour to proceed 


I ſuppoſe the Barrack encompaſſed with a war 
(except the Entrance into it, which is Feng "a 
4) 3 | v 4 
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ment at the Gate, with a ſmall Dixch, the Earth of 


* Lumber in the Barrack, will form your Parapet, 
| which muſt be ſix Feet high, at leaſt. 


15 my would find Means to cut it off; tl 
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weak Gate) the Wall may ferve you for & Parapet, 
| Men muſt dig a Ditch round it (ſpare no La- 
1 it is of leſs Walde than the Loſs of Lives) the 
Earth to be thrown on the Inſide, will form Part of 
a Banquette; this Earth muſt be hard rammed down, 
then place upon it your Barrack Bedſteads, your 


Banquette is then raiſed and formed with Expedition. 


Upon every Bedſtead have a Qyantity of Stones, 
each — to be of ſuch a Weight that a Man can 


2 but juſt throw it oyer the Wall, that in Cafe the 


Enemy ſhould attempt to take Shelter under it, they 
may ſupply the Place of Ball. | 
er every Bedſtead where the Wall is teo high 

to fire over, you muſt break two Holes by way Of 
Loop-holes through the Wall, at three Feet aſunder, 
where the Men are to fire "through, whenever the 
Enemy preſent themſelves. 

To fortify the Gate, raiſe a ſemi- eircular Intrench- 


which, together with Boughs of Trees and {pars 


Poſt your Men in ſuch a Manner in the Nig ht as 
to. prevent an Eſcalade, and provide Sticks, Puch. 
forks, &c. to overſet the Ladders, in Cafe the Ene: 


my ſhould attempt it. 


N. B. If there are any Houfes which a 
the e either occupy or pull them 
down. | A 


We x next Conſideration muſt be the Number of 


Men that will be in the Barrack, what Provifans you 


Lan lay in, What Quantity and Quality, — of 
Boer, or Water, &c. (if you ſhould have a Stream 
, of Water in your Barrack-yard, it is likely the Bus- 
5 N 
02 ſhould be left to Chance) No. Perſon ſhould. be 

ed to reman in the Barrack, except ſuch as are 
PPS the Laa, ng; 
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the Uſe of Fire · arms; leſt may have too 
Mouths for your Provifion, 2 a wh 


Actath of the Covtri-way, Stoord in — 
fur js copied front Motuen's Attack and Diſtice.) 


. &£ 
When a Town is not ſtro rongly garriſoned, or the 
General thinks the foregoing Method too tedious, the 
Attack may be made as follows : ey 

The third Parallel in this Cale, ſhould be made at © 
leaſt as forward as the „ fn the Glacis, hayitg p 
its Parapet made Step faſhion, that the Troops defi * . 
ed for the Attack may paſs eaſily over it, wii any 
Confuſion; a great Quantity of F alines, Gabjoas 
and other Materials, muſt be Boe oe ready lace 
at the Back of this Parallel; z & Party 2. Cie | 
nadiers is ordered, and placed in this his Paralle, RV m | 
ſix deep, and the Workinea behind hers on the 
Reverſe of the 2 le). heving their Tools and Ma. 
terials by them the adjacent Parts of 
the Trenches mult be well furniſtied with Troops-t6 
ſupport the Grenadiers, if there is Occaſion, and fire. 

wherever the Enemy appears; the Grenadiers m 

vided with Hatchets to cut the Palli ſades, in 

8 the Guns ſhould not have broke them. 

Before the Attack is made, the Guns and Mortars 
are to fire briſkly for ſome Time, at all the Defences 
of and into the Covert-way, to drive the belieged *_Þ} 
from thenee, and to break the Pallifades, if poſſible, : 
and to be Pe the Ridge of the Glacis in ſuch a Man- 
ner as the dope may y enter the ger rt without 
mack Difficult 


en the Guey ceaſe, in order 89 
When Se Los the 


Signal is is given We 
pool upon wie al ce T8. begin to | move ® 3 
together, and paſſing quickly over the Parapet : 
the Parallel, march directly to the the Covert-way, which * . 


they enter either 170 lly-ports er backer | 11 5 | 


* 
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made by the Guns; or elſe the Grenadiers cut down 
the Palliſades with their Hatchets, and being entered, 
charge the Enemy fo vigorouſly as to oblige them to 
retirez then the Engineers ſet the Workmen about 
+ making a Lodgment on the Ridge of the Glacis, op- 
poſite to that Part of the Covert-way which the be- 
0 — have abandoned. | 
Theſe Lodgments are made with Gabions and Faſ- 
cines, in the ſame Manner as the Saps; and Tra- 
verſes are made every where to prevent the Enfilades. 
The Troops keep behind the Workmen, and kneel 
down till the Lodgment is ſo far advanced, that they 
may retire into it: Whilſt this is doing, the Batteries 
fire continually upon all the Defences of the 
Covert-way, either to filence or abate the fire of 
the Enemy, as much as poſhble, and to oblige them 
to think more of their own Safety, than oppoſing 
the Beſiegers. | „55 
If the Beſieged ſhould return to the Charge, as 
probably they will, and overthrow the Work and 
maintain their ground, nothing but a ſuperior Force 
can make the Beſiegers Maſters of the Place. 
When the Beſieged find that they cannot poſſibly 
hold out any longer, they will ſet Fire to their 
Mines and retire; upon which Workmen are im- 
mediately ſent to make a Lodgment in their ruins 
which is afterwards joined to the reſt of the 
:- Treaches. © 65:08 85 
This was the Manner of attacking the Covert- way 
„formerly; but ſince M. Vauban, by his great Expe- 
tience and Knowledge, has brought the Art of At- 
++, "tack and Defence to fo great a Perfection as it is 
now, the-Covert-way has very ſeldom been taken 
Sword in Hand. His chief Study always was to 
+ © preſerve the Troops as much as poſſible, and never 
dio expoſe them to any Danger, without the utmoſt 
Neceſſity. © V * 
However, when a Garriſon is but weak, and the 
Army of the Beſiegers very ſtrong, the Guns of the 
C - ie 
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THE MED LEA. 121 
Beſieged may be ſilenced, and the Paliſadoes torn to 
Pieces by the Batteries a Ricochet; in ſuch a Caſe the 
Covert-way may be attacked with open Force, Sword 
in Hand, and that without much Danger ; but if the 
Garriſon is ſtrong, and commanded by a Governor 
who knows his Buſineſs, it would be imprudent to 
make ſuch an Attack; for it would prove one of the 
moſt bloody Actions of the whole Siege. 


* 


The taking a Place by Eſcalade. 
[This is copied from MULLER's Attack and Defence.) 


The Manner of taking a Place by Eſcalade, is 
much the ſame as that of ſurpriſing it by any other 
Stratagem ; the only Difference is, in paſſing the 
Ditch and mounting the Rampart by Means of Lad- 
ders. The ſcaling Ladders uſed upon theſe Occa- 
ſions, are of various Sorts, ſome are of Ropes; and 
ſome of Wood, ſome are made of ſeveral Joints, ſo 
as when put together, to make a Ladder of any 
Length, which in my Opinion, are the beſt Sort for 
the Height of the Walls is ſeldom known till you 
come upon the Spot; and therefore no proper Length 
can be given to the Ladders before-hand ; there is 
another Sort uſed here in England, much of the 
ſame make as the common Ladder, only the Steps 
turn about Wooden Pegs, ſo that the Poles may be 
brought near each other, or to ſhut like a parallel 
Ruler; this. Ladder is very convenient for Carriage, 
but as they are of a certain Length they are not ſo 
uſeful as thoſe with Joints. = 
Being arrived before the Place in the Night, the 
farſt Thing to be conſidered is, where and in what 
Manner to paſs the Ditch ; when it is dry and deep, 
there needs no other Conſideration than how to get 
into it; if it is muddy, Boards, Hurdles, or FA,. 
eines, are to be thrown in; but if it is full of Wa- 


ter, the Paſſage is like to be troubleſome; but it df. * | 
, 0 v — 8 . 3 $+:5 . , ten Ph 
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ten happens that a Governor, becauſe the Town ſeems - 
to be in no immediate Danger of @ Surpriae, grows 
— careleſs in his Duty, and negligent in Military Dif- 
- Cipline, and by that very Means may be more ea- 
ſily ſurprized. | | 
D hen a-River paſſes by or through a Town, a 
great number of Boats muſt be provided in as pri- 
vate a Manner as is poſſible, and brought in the 
Dark, ſo as to be ready to carry the Troops over, 
in the middle of the Night or early in the Morning, 
about an Hour before Day. | | 
But if there is a deep wet Ditch which has no 
Communication with any River, ſmall Boats made of 
Tin ſhould be provided, each to hold one Man only; 
ſometimes Baſkets covered with Skins or Oiled 
Cloth, have been uſed on ſuch Occaſions ; theſe kind 
of Boats being very light, are eaſily carried by the 
Detachment ; and when the firſt have paſſed the 
Ditch, they'puſh the Boats back again for others to 
get over and ſo till all are paſſed. 6 15 
SGuppoſing then the Troops prepared to paſs the 
Ditch, by ſome Means or other a Party muſt firſt 
| be placed on the Counterſcarp oppohte to the land- 
ing Place, ready to fire at the Garriſon, in Caſe they 
have taken the Alarm, and come to oppoſe their 
mounting the Rampart. If the Ditch is dry the 
Ladders are fixed, in ſome Place tartheſt diſtant 
from any Centry, and as ſoon as they are got upon 
the Rampart they put themſelves in Order, to be 
ready to receive the Enemy, if they ſhould appear, 
_ + , then the commanding Officer, or ſome truſty 
Man, who ſpeaks the Language of the Garriſon ad- 
*. ' » Vances at ſome Diſtance — the reſt, towards the 
SGate; if he meets with a Centry he goes up to hun, 
under ſome pretence or other, as if he belo to 
the Garriſon, and if the Centry ſuffers himſelf to he 
- +» thus ſurprifed, claps a Piſtol to his Breaſt, to keep 
hui quiet; but ſhould the Centry knowing his Duty, 
offer to keep him at a Diſtance, he muſt endeavour 
f R ty 
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the Gate, and either ſurpriſe or kill all who 
ſes them; immediately upon this they fall to 


Party, and then proceed in the Manner deſcribed 
re. be 


If the Ditch is wet, the Rampart high, and has 


a Revetement, it will be a hard Matter to ſurpriſe the 


Town that way; but if there is no Revetement, the 


Troops may hide themſelves along the 6ut Side 


ſlope of the Rampert, till all are over, and then pro- 
ceed as before. — 


REMARKS. 


In the late War Keiſer ſlautern was ſurpriſed by the 


French in the following Manner. A German deſer- 
ter told the French Commander, that if he would 
ſend a Party with him, he would engage to ſurpriſe; 
the Place; accordingly a Detachment was ſent, 
which marched through the Woods, till within half 
a League of the Place, where they ſtopped till it was 


to kill him with as little Noiſe as is poſſible, and 
then advance quickly with the Detachment towards 


= » 
' - = 
* 


breaking open the Gate, to let in the reſt of the 


Dark, and provided themſelves with as many Sheep 


and Horſe Racks as they could get, to ſerve them 
for Ladders, the Ditch was dry and the Wall low, 
in the Duſk of the Evening they approached the 
Town, got into the Ditch, and fixed their Ladders; 
four hundred Grenadiers, provided with Hatchets 
meunted the Rampart, with the German at their” 


Head; as ſoon as they were got up, he advanced, 
to the Centry, told 


at forme Diſtance before the re 
him he went the round, that his Light was out and 
deſired him to ſtrike a Light for him, the Centry, 
not fuſpecting any Thing went to firike a Light, 
and whilſt he was about it, the other gave him a 
low with an Iron Bar, which he had ready for that 


the 


Purpoſe, by which be threw bim into the Diteh ;*.. + | 
the Grenadiers unn this immediately advanced ta 
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the Gate, ſurpriſed the Guard and opened it. The 
Garriſon *finding how Things went, withdrew into 
the Caſtle; when the Inhabitants had ranſomed the 
Town from Plunder, the French retired as the 
could not keep it for want of the Caſtle. | 
In the Year 1676, Leo, a Town on the River 
Dender, belonging then to the Spaniards, was ſur- 
riſed by 'the French, the Ditch was wet, and the 
. without a Revetement; half the Detach- 
ment paſſed the Ditch in ſmall Baſkets covered with 
Oil Cloths, while the other half ſtood ready to Fire 
upon thoſe who ſhould oppoſe their Paſſage, then 
followed the reſt in the ſame Boats, and took the 


Place. 


Camp for a Battalion of Foot nine Companies, with 
= two Field Pieces. * 


Front one hundred and ſeventy Yards, divided as 
follows. | Gi ho 
| — — kgs Yards 
8 — _ of Tents at five 
. ards eac — — 0 
For Pitching +, ſingle Rows at 2 Yards and * 
half each — 9 


| : (Grand Street — — 24 
The Breadth of ſs leſſer Streets at 13 Yards. 
= b rad... 
5 — — . Total Front 170 


2 Crom Side of the Serjeants Tent. Yards 
. , Battahon 3 to Centre of ; + "or ge 7 


A Guns 2d. Gun — 

. Left of next Regiment — 20 
. Interval 30 — — 30 
KW” Front and Interval — 200 


* 2 " N. B. The Muzzles of the Battalion Guns, are in 
2 Line with Front of Serjeants Tents © 
$4 "ay * | , Z The 
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The Rearmoſt of the Gunners Tents, are in a 
Line with Rear of the Battalion Tents. 

The Subalterns of the Artillery is in a Line with 
the Subaltern of the Battalion. ; 


Depth 320 Yards. 


From Front Pole of Offers Tent of 
quarter Guard to Center of Bells of 8 
Arms of ditto — — | 

To Parade of quarter Guard =— — 

To iſt. Line of Parade of Battalion — 50 

To Center of Bells of Arms — — 

From Center of Bells of Arms to Front 
Pole of Serjeant's Tents | 4 

For pitching 10 Tents with their Inter- L 


vals at 3 Yards each K 
From Rear of Battalion's Tents to Front | 
of Subalterns = 
Subalterns Captains > 24 
From | Captains To | Field Officers 24 
Front Field Officers > Front Colonels 12 
of | Colonels of | Staff Officers 16 
Staff Officers t Row of Batemans 
| | Tents 18 
' Yards 
Front Row Batmen's iſt pick's for Horſes 2 
Tents 
WO Picketts 7 Toy 2 row 13 
F {Row {git 2 row Batmens Tents 2 2 
02 Batmans Front of grand Sutler 14 
Kitchens 20 
Front Grand Sutler Center C Petit Sutlers 
— of ö Kitchens 5 0 j Front of Bells of Arms 16 
Front Petit Sutlers Center 


* 


of Rear Guard 15 = 


Total Depth . 


* _ 
85 N. 
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VB. The Front Poles of the quarter Guard Tents 
ate in a Line with the Poles of Center Company, 


and in a Line with Center of their Bells of Arms. 


Bells of Arms Front of the Poles of Serjeants 

The Tents B 3 | 

8 Colours are placed in Center of the grand 
Hh Street in a Line yith the Bells of Arms 

Each Company pitches 28 Tents of 10 in a Row. 

The Lieutenant Colonel's and Major's Tents 

Front the Center of the 2d Streets from Right and 


Left of the Battalion. 
The Colonels Tent is in the Line of the grand 


Street Fronting the Colours. 
The Staff Officers Front the Center of the 2d 
Street on Right and Left of the grand Street. 
The L Batemen's Tents Front towards their Horſes, 
Grand Sutlers in the Rear of the Colonels. 
Inner Diameter of the Kitchens is fixteen Feet 
ſurrounded with a Trench three Feet broad, and the 
Farth thrown inwards, the Centers of the Kitchens 
Front the Centers of the Streets of their Company. 
The Front Poles of the Petit Sutlers Tents or 
 Hutts are in a Line with the Centers of the Kitchens 
allowing to each Petit Sutler fix Yards in Front and 
eight in Depth encloſed with a Trench of a Foot in 
. Breadth and the Earth thrown inwards. 
The Rear Guard Front outwards, the Front Poles 
are in a Line with Center of their Bells of Arms and 


tach ſix Yards Diſtance. 
The Parade of the Rear Guard is four Yards from 


F Bridges of Communication. 


* 


E [This is copied from MuLLes's Attack and Defence. ] 


ds the Camp is generally divided by Rivers, 


Brooks or Marſhes, it is of great Importance to make 
Rr Dol | | a ſuſ- 
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Acenues of cafy Reef und Guards placed wlll 
them, to ſee that they are conftantly kept in Repair.” 
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4 ſufficient Number of Bridges or Caùſeways, that 
the Communications between the ſeveral Parts of the 
= may be quite open and free; the Neglect of 
whi 


has many Times occaſioned the raiſing of a 
Siege, with the Deſtruction of a great Part of the 
A | : 


rmy. | 
Theſe Brice ought to be made as firm and ſecure 
t 


as poſhible ; there ſhould, at leaft, be four of them, 
between each of the ſeveral-Quarters, at about forty 
or fifty Fathoms Diſtance from one another ; their 


Theſe Bridges are always placed within the Lines of 
Circumvallation, ſo that thoſe that paſs and repaſs 
over them may be ſecure, and out of all Danger from 
the Enemy. : 


of Battalion Field Pieces. 


Each Battalion encamps with two Field Pieces. 


A Serjeant and twelve Men of the Battalion who | 


have been taught the Artillery Exerciſe to attend 
each Gun in the Field, on the March and in Qyar- 
ters, who are exempted from all other Duties. | 

Six Men will draw a light fix Pounder in the 
Field, backwards and forwards. 


Number of HORSES. 


A three Pounder requires but one Horſe. . 


A fix Founder - two, 
A twelve Pounder - < three, 2 
A twenty four Pounder - fix | 


1 
. * 


The three, ſix and twelve Pounders light are com- 
monly charged with. a quarter of the Shot's weight, » 
o a three Pounder requires for one hunde 
Rounds twenty five Pounds of Powder, and three: 


there 


hundred Pounds of Shot neat Weight. 


* 


* 


- 
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A fix Pounder for the ſame Number of Rounds 


one hundred and fifty Pounds of Powder, and fix 


hundred Pounds of Shot ; the twelve Pounder for 
the ſame Number ot Rounds, three hundred Pounds 


5 of Powder and twelve hundred Pounds of Shot. 


The twenty four light is loaded with five Pounds, 


: therefore requires five hundred Pounds of Powder 
for one hundred Rounds and two thouſand four hun- 


dred Pounds of Shot. 
Theſe four Pieces are the only Calibres uſed in the 


Field, require one thouſand and twenty five Pounds 
of Powder and four thouſand five hundred Pounds 


of Shot, for one hundred Rounds. 


I ſhall now ſuppoſe an Encampment formed of a 
great Number of Battalions, and that it is neceſſary, 


To prepare for the Attack. 
[This is copied from Mu LLER's Attack and Defence.] 
Therefore, Pickets, Gabions, Faſcines, muſt be got 


in great Plenty, againſt the Trenches are opening, 
and are to he brought to Camp, by two or three 


thouſand a Battalion, and ten or twelve thouſand a 


Squadron, and then laid in the Front of their re- 
ſpective Camps. | 
Spades and Shovels and Pick-Axes in great Num- 


+ bers, Iron Hooks, and Forks with long Poles fixed 


to them, for ranging and ſettling the Gabions : Mal- 
ets, wheel Barrows, Hand-baſkets and Sand-bags in 
Fest quantities, as likewiſe Mantlets, ſtuffed Ga- 
dions and Sauciſſons; all theſe Articles muſt be 


ready at Hand before the Trenches are opened, the 


-» Guns mounted upon their Carriages, the Mortars on 
- their Beds, the Materials for making the Batteries, 


"1 
” 


„ 
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and the Plat- forms in readineſs with every Thing 
elſe required in the Attack. FR | 
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Of Spies and Guides. 


7575 is copied from M. Sax R Reveries, concerning the Art 
of Mar.] 


One cannot beſtow too much Attention in the pro- 
curing of Spies and Guides; M. De Monticuculli ſays; 
that they ſerve as Eyes to the Head, and that they are 
equally as eſſential to a Commander; which Ob- 
ſervation of his is certainly very juſt; Money there- 
fore, ſhould never be wanting upon a proper Occaſion 
for the Acquiſition of ſuch as are good, is cheap at 
any Price. They are to be taken out of the Coun- 
try in which the War is carried on; ſelecting thoſe 

only who are active and intelligent, and diſperſing 
them every where amongſt the general Officers . of 
the Enemy, amongſt his Sutlers, and above all; 
amongſt the Purveyors of Proviſions; becauſe their 
Stores, Magazines, and other Prepatations, furniſh 
the beſt Intelligence coneerning his real Deſign. 

The Spies are not to know one another ; and are 
to conſiſt of various Ranks or. Orders, ſome to a 
ſociate with the Soldiers, others to follow the Army, 
under the Diſguiſe of Pedlars; but it is neceſſary 
that all of them ſhould be admitted to the Know- 
ledge of ſome one belonging to the firſt Order of 
their Fraternity, from whom they may occaſionally. « 
receive any Thing that 1s to be conveyed to the Ge- 
neral who pays them; this. Charge muſt be com- 
mitted to one who is both faithful and ingenious, , i 
obliging him to render an Account of himſelf ever | 
Day, and guarding as much as poſſible againſt his 


being corrupted. | = 
I ſhall not inſiſt any longer upon this Subject, 

which, upon the whole is a Detail that depends upon 

a great Variety of Cireumſtances, from which a G. 

neral, by his Prudence and Intrigues, will be able to 

reap great Advantage. 1 l . 
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[This is copied from M. Saxz's Reverier, concerning the Art 
TRE. £3 | 


There are certain Signs in War, which it is neeeſ- 
ſary to ſtudy, and by which you may form Judg- 
ments with a Kind of mn 3 The Knowledge 
you have of the Enemy, and of his Cuſtoms, will 
contribute a great deal to this. But there are ſome, at 
the fame Time, which are common to all Nations. 
In a Siege, for Example when as the Evening ap- 
s you diſcover toward the Horizon, and upon 
the Eminences, Bodies of Men aſſembled together and 
unemployed with their Front facing the Town, you 
may take it for granted, that Preparations are mak - 
ig for a conſiderable Attack; becauſe, upon ſuch 
Occaſions, every different Corps uſually furnifhes its 
Proportion of Men, by which Means. the Aſſault is 
made known to the whole Army, and all thoſe who 
are unengaged, and off Duty, reſort to the high 
Grounds towards the cloſe of the Day, in order to 
- obſerve it from thence at their Eaſe. 
When your Encampment is near that of the Ene- 
my, and you hear much firing in it, you may expect 
an Engagement the Day following, becauſe the Men 
are diſcharging and cleaning their Arms. | 
When there is any great Motion in the Enemy's 
2 it may be diſcerned by the Clouds of Duſt 
raiſed by it; which is at the ſame Time, a certain 
indication of ſcmething extraordinary being in A- 
gitation. The Duſt occaſioned by Foraging- parties 
is not the ſame as that of Columns in March; but 
tken it is neceſſary that you ſhould be able to diſtin- 
guiſh the Difference. | | 
Tou may judge likewiſe which way the Enemy 
directs his Courſe, by the Brightneſs. of the Arms 
when the Sun ſhines upon them: If its. Rays are 


perpen- 


. 


-. - Leſt; and if, on the contrary, from the Left to the I 
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perpendicular he marches: towards you; if they are 
varied and unfrequent, he retreats; if they dart from 
the Right to the Left, he is moving towards the 


Right his March is to the Right; if there-is a great 
Quantity of Duſt in his Camp, which appears to'be 

general, and is not raiſed by Foraging-parties, he is 

| ſending off his Sutlers and Baggage, and you may 
be aſſured that he will march himſelf preſently after, 
This Diſcovery furniſhes you with an Opportunity - 

of making your Difpoſitions to attack him on his 
March, becanſe you ought to know how far it is 
practicable for him ts come to you, as alſo whether / 

that is his Intention, and what Way it is moſt proba- 

ble he will march; of which you are to judge from 

his Pofition, his Magazines, his Preparations, the 

Situation, and in ſhort from his Conduct in general. 

It is ſometimes uſual for him to ere his Ovens 

upon the Right or Left of his Army: In which Caſe, 

if you happen to be covered by a ſmall River, and 

in that Situation, can diſcover the Time of his 

baking any conſiderable Quantity of Bread, you can 

make ſome Movement towards the Side which is re- 

. mote from his Ovens, in order to amuſe him; after 

which you may ſuddenly return again, and fend ro 

or 12,000 Men to attack them, ſupporting that De- 
tachment with your whole Army, as faſt as it ar- 

rives. This Enterpriſe muſt be executed with fo. 
much Expedition as not to allow him Time to pre- 
vent its ſucceſs, becauſe you will have the Advantage K- 
of ſome Hours before your firſt Movement can ar” 
rive at his Knowledge, excluſive of what more 
Time may elapſe between his Intelligence and tile 

Confirmation of it; for which he will undoubtedly ® -, 
wait, before be puts his Army in Motion; ſo that, in 

all Probability, he may receive Information of the 

Attack of his Magazine, before he has even given 

Orders for his March. 8 
8110 | K 2 _ © Thee = 
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There are an inſinits Number of ſuch Strategents | 


in War, which a ſkilful Commander may put av 
Practice with little, or even no Riſk, and whoſe Con- 
ſequences are equally as beneficial as thoſe which at- 
tend a complete Victory, by obliging the Enemy ei- 
ther to attack him with a Diſadvantage, or ſhame-' 
fully to retreat from him, with an Army even ſu- 


perior in Strength. 


Felatiag to the Command of the Governor in bis own 
Town, with the Reſpeft and Obedience due to bim 
From the Troops which compoſe the Garriſon. 


[The three Articles as fellow copied frem Bz anp's Diſcipline. 
| ARTICLE 1 


Whoever is Governor of a Town, has the entire 
Command of the Troops which compoſe the Garri- 
ſen, though Officers of a ſuperior Rank to him in 
the Army ſhould be ordered jn with them ; for the 
Town being committed to his Charge, he is an- 
ſwerable to his Maſter for it, and, conſequently, can- 
not give up the Command. without expreſs Orders 
from him, in due Form, or from him, to whom he 
- ſhall delegate his Power. | 
In the Abſence of the Governor, the Command 
devolves on the Lieutenant Governor; and if the 
Town-major has a Commiſſion of Town-major 
Commandant (which is. ſometimes conferred on thoſe 
abroad) the Command falls to him in the Abſence 
of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor  other- 


** © wile it goes to the eldeſt Officer in the Garriſon, 
whether he is of the Horſe, Foot or Dragoons, who- 


is called, during the Time, Commandant of the 
Garriſon ; this is the general Rule, but as they may 
be obliged, on particular Occaſions, to throw a con- 


ſiderable Body of Troops into the Garriſon (either 


for the Defence of it, or to annoy the Enemy) and 
| that 


— 
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chat a general Officer of a conſiderable Rank may be 


ordered in with them, it is uſual to give him a Com- 
miſſion of Commandant of the Troops, in the Body 
of which is particularly ſpecified how far his Power 


over them is to extend, to avoid all Diſputes that 


might happen betwixt him and the Governor about 
it; and though this may, in a great Meaſure, leſſen 
and divide the Governor's Power, yet the outward 
Marks of Diſtinction are generally left with him, 
fuch as giving the Parole, the Adminiſtration of the 


Civil Affairs, keeping the Keys of the Town, &c. as 


alſo the ſigning of the Capitulation, jointly with the 

Command of the Troops, in Caſe of a Surrender. 
The Reafon for 2 a Commandant of the 

Troops, I ſuppoſe, may ariſe from the Governor's 


not being of a Rank in the Army ſufficient to give 


him a due Authority over them, or that he may not 
be thought equal to the Command; but, ſuppoſing 
him equal to it, both from his Experience and Abi- 
ty, unleſs he is diſtinguiſhed with Titles of Dig- 
nity, his Orders will not be fo readily executed as if 


he was; and though a Commiſſion of Governor 


creates him, in a Manner, Captain-General in his 
own Town, yet when Officers of an equal Rank to 
him in the Army are ordered into the Garriſon, it is 
a hard Matter for him to keep up. is Command as 
it ought to be, or get them to obey him with the 


fame Deference as they would one of a fuperior Rank; 


And if it proves ſo, when only thoſe of an equal 


Rank are commanded into the Garriſon, it will bes 


much more difficult for him to exert his Authority 
over thoſe who are his Superiors in the Army as well 
as ſhocking to them to be commanded by an Iufe- 


rior; the Truth of which, with the Detriment that 
ariſes from it to the Service, is ſo well known in 


France, that when the Caſe happens ſo there, and 


that they have no Mind to ſuperſede the Governor, 


they always appoint an Officer of Rank and Ability 


0 $ © 
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ein Proportion to the Number of Men, which, ufon 
| K 3 Occaſion 
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Occaſion of Danger, ſhall be ordered into the Gar- 
xiſon) Commandant of the Troops; in which Caſe, 
Care is generally taken, that the Perſon ſo appointed, 


be of ſuch a Rank in the Army, that not only all 


Diſputes about Command in relation to him, is out of 
the Queſtion, but likewiſe any Conteſts of this Kind, 
that may ariſe in the Garriſon, are terminated, and his 
Deciſions more readily ſubmitted to, than if they 
game from one of an inferior Character. I ſhall now 
proceed to the Command of a Governor, when there 
is no Commandant of the Troops appointed. 

How far the Governor's Power extends over the 
Civil, muſt be determined by the Laws and Conſti- 
tutions of the Country ; however, all Perſons in the 
Town, whether Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, are ſubject 
to his Juriſdiction, as far as it relates to the Order 
and Preſervation of the Town ; and whoever offends 
therein, though he may not have the Power of pu- 
niſhing, yet he may ſecure their Perſons till they can 
be tried in a regular Manner for the Crimes they 
have committed. | 

His Power over the Military is very extenſive ; for 

all the Officers and Soldiers in the Garriſon are obli- 
ged to obey him, without Controul. | 
Hie may order the Troops under Arms as often as 
he ſhall think proper, either to review them or upon 
any other Account. 

He may ſend out Detachments or Parties, without 
being obliged to give a Reaſon to the Officers for it, 
or come to an Explanation with them on that Head, 
neither have they a Power to demand it; but if they 


think themſelves aggrieved, they may repreſent it to 


him in a reſpectful Manner; that is, ſingly, and by 


way of Requeſt, and not in a riotous Way, and in 


Numbers ; fince that will be-deemed Mutiny, which 
by the Articles of War is Death. 
Neither Officer nor Soldier muſt lie a Night out of 


the Garriſon, without the Governor's Leave; but that 


te Colonels, or thole who command Regiments, may 
2 | have 


— 
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have a proper Authority over their own Corps, a Go. 
vernor ſeldom grants his Leave of Abſence to ether 
Officer or Soldier, but at their Requeſt. A Gover- 
nor who has a true Notion of the Service, will a& _ 
according to this Rule; and appears to me reaſona- 
ble that he ſhould do fo; otherwiſe, how can they 
anſwer for their Regiments, if their Officers and Sol- 
diers have Leave of Abſence given them without their 
Knowledge ? Beſides, as the Colonels are ſuppoſed to 
have a thorough Knowledge of thoſe under their 
Command, they maſt be proper Judges, who ought. 
or who ought not to have Leave given them, and 
therefore will not .importune the Governor but when 
it is reaſonable they ſhould have it; which will not 
only eaſe him of a great Deal of Trouble but likewiſe 
prevent his being impoſed upon, by their pretending 
they have Buſineſs, when perhaps Pleaſure, or the 
Love of Idleneſs, is the chief Motive which induces 
them to aſk it: The Truth of which cannot ſo eaſily 
be entered into by the Governor as the Colonels, 
who, in Juſtice to their Regiments, will limit the 
Number they aſk Leave for, that the Duty may not 
fall too. hard .on thoſe who remain. | 
What is abovementioned, without entering into 
the Deference due to Colonels, when it relates to thoſe 
immediately under their Command, is ſo equitable, 
that it is generally followed; but however juſt this 
Rule may appear, yet a Governor has an undoubted 
Right to deviate from it when he ſhall think proper, 
by granting his Leave of Abſence to either Officer or 
Soldier without the Conſent of their Colonels ; and 
though particular Regiments may ſuffer: now and 


then by ſuch a Proceeding, yet that Evil is of leſs © * 


Conſequence to the Service, than what the limiting 
of the Governor's Power might produce, viz. the 
Loſs of Subordination ; which is ef ſuch Weight and 
Conſideration, that it is the very Life and Soul (if 
1 may be allowed the Expreſſion) of Diſcipline, with- 


out a due Obſervance of which the Service can neuer 
K 4 be hn” 
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be carried on; for whoſoever endeavours to weaken 
it, by making the Officers or Soldiers independent of 
the principal Perſons who are placed over them, 
whether Governors or Generals muſt do it either 
through evil Deſign or Ignorance, fince both pro- 
duce the ſame Effect. Diſorder and Confuſion; a 
State which Soldiers may be eaſily brought into (from 
a natural Love of Independency, which reigns in all 


Mankind) but not fo ſoon remedied; for, when a 


licentious, independent Humour has prevailed a- 
mong{t Troops, it muſt be Time; infinite Pains, and 
Severity, to reduce them to their proper Obedience; 
the want of which may prove as prejudicial to the 
State, as the want of Troops; ſince the Loſs of Sub- 
ordination produces not only the Neglect of Orders, 
but, in a great Meaſure, the Power, or at leaſt an ima- 
ginary one, to. diſpute them ; the Conſequence of 
which is too well known to be further enlarged upon. 
The Practice of the Army in this Caſe, is, that 
when an Officer has Buſineſs that may require his 
Abſence from the Garriſon, he is to make his firſt Ap- 
plication to his Colonel, and to deſire him to inter- 
cede with the Governor for Leave; and if the Colo- 
nel complies with the Officer's Requeſt, he ſhould wait 
upon the Governor in his Behalf; but if the Colonel 
refuſes the Officer, he may then, no Doubt, apply to 
the Governor, though ſuch a' Step ſhould ' not be 
taken without he is neceſſitated fo to do, either from 
extraordinary Buſineſs, or that he finds himſelf hardly 
-uſed by his Colonel; fince the doing of it is, in 3 
Manner, putting him at Defiance, and therefore not 
araibly undertaken, 1D NIN 67,7 
When any of the private Men want Leave, they 
- are to apply to their Captains firſt, the Captains to 
the Colonel, and, if he agrees to it, he is to ſend their 
Names by the Adjutant to the Town- major, that he 


may acquaint the Governor that they have his Con- 


his Leave of Abſence, 


+ ſent, and to deſire he would be pleaſed to grant them 


When 
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When the Soldiers have applied to their Captains, 
and are refuſed by them, they may then apply to 
their Colonels ; but they ought not to do it till they 
have been with their Captains, for the ſame Reaſon 


that an Officer ought not to apply to the Governor 
till he has been with his Colonel. 8 


ö W E.0 


All Soldiers who have Leave to go out of the Gar- 
riſon muſt have Paſſports, ſigned by the Governor, 
ſpecifying the Regiment to which they belong, the 
Place they are tv go to, and the Time they have 
Leave to be abſent ; the Particulars of which muſt 
he given in by the Adjutant to the Town- major. 
Whoever goes without one of theſe Paſſports, or is 
found taking a contrary Road to that which is ex- 
preſſed in it, will be looked upon as a Deſerter, and, 
when taken, tried accordingly. It-is therefore the 
Duty of the Officers on the Port-guards to examine 
all Soldiers who ſhall come into the Town, and do 
not belong to the Garriſon z and when they find any 
of them without a Paſs, or that they have taken a 
wrong Route, or have any Reaſon to ſuſpect it forged, 
they are to ſend them to the Main- guard, in order to 
their being further examined by the Governor, or 
thoſe whom he ſhall appoint for that Purpoſe; and if 
they are found to be Deſerters, they ſhould be ſecu- 
red till they can be ſent to their Regiments to be 
tried as ſuch. | 

When Officers on Party meet any Soldiers, they 
muſt examine their Paſſports; and if they have any * 
Reaſon to ſuſpect them, they muſt take them Priſo—- 
ners, and deliver them over to the Main-guard when 
they return to their Garriſon, and acquaint the Go- 
vernor with it. * 4 

No Regiment can hold a Court. martial, or puni 
any of their Men, without firſt obtaining the Gover- 
por's Leave, or the Commandant's, in his Abſence 3 
45 | However, 
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However, it is cuſtamary, upon the firſt Application 
which the Colonel makes of this Kind to the Gover- 
nor, to give him a diſcretionary Power to hold regi- 
mental Courts-martial, as often as he ſhall have Oc- 
caſion, and to put the Sentence in Execution, provided 
the Regiment is not to be under Arms at the perform-. 
ing it, becauſe no Colonel can order his Regiment 
under Arms, either for Exerciſe, puniſhing Offen- 
ders, or otherwile, without having Leave every Time 

of the Governor; therefore it is uſual to puniſh the 
© Soldiers on the regimental Parade, in the Preſence of 
the Men who mount the Guard in the Morning, un- 
leſs the Sentence directs otherwiſe. . 
When the Colonel or Commanding Officer would 
have the Regiment under Arms for Exerciſe, Review, 
or to puniſh any of his Men, he may fend the Adju- 
tant to the Town-major, that he may acquaint the | 
Governor with it when he goes to he ths Night- | | 
orders; and, if granted, the Town- major is to give 
out in public Orders, that ſuch a Regiment is to be 
under Arms, c. to-morrow Morning. 
The Ceremony of giving out in public Orders, 
when Regiments are to be under Arms, has an 
Appearance as if it was only to keep up the Authority 
of the Governor, and to ſnew his Command over the 
Troops in his Garriſon, and, indeed, I never heard 
any Reaſon given for it, but that it was the Cuſtom-; 
However, it cannot be doubted but-that a better 
Reaſon than Cuſtom can be given for it; but ſince it 
has not come to my Knowledge, I beg Leave to offer 
my Opinion on that Head. 
Should a Part of the Garrifon draw out in the 
Morning, without the reſt being appriſed of it, they 
might imagine that it proceeded from ſome Attempt 
of the Enemy, who were going to ſurpriſe the Town, 
and, conſequently, occaſion their beating to Arms; 
therefore, to prevent theſe falſe Alarms, which would 
| not only fatigue the Troops, but, by their being too 
i _ © offen repeated, make them dilatory in repairing to 
-— | their 
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their Alarm- poſts upon a real Occaſion, as alſo cauſe a 
Buſtle and Diſturbance in the Town : lt is therefore 
neceflary that it ſhould be given out in Orders by 
the Town-major, the Night before, when any of the 
Troops are to be under Arms, that all may know it: 
Beſides, the aſſembling of Troops, without the Go- 
vernor's Leave, muſt put the Town in the Power of 
thoſe Officers who command them ; eſpecially if we 
will ſuſpect any ill Intention or Correſpondence with 
the Enemy ; for, though it is to be preſumed that-Of- 
ficers of their Rank are above Temptation, yet In- 
ſtances of the contrary may be given, and in War 
particularly we ought not to rely on what they will 
not do, but on what they cannot do. 


ARTICLE III. 


In Caſe of an Alarm, the Officers and Soldiers who 
are not on Guard are to repair, with their Arms, im- 
mediately to their Alarm-poſts. | 

Upon theſe Occaſions the Colonel's Company may 
be ordered to aſſemble where the Colours are lodged, 
which is generally at the Colonel's Quarters, to 
guard them from thence to the Alarm-poſt of the 
Regiment. ö fs 

Sometimes all the Field- officers Companies are or- 
dered to aſſemble there; but unleſs the Garriſon is 
very numerous, they will be of more Service with 

the Regiment; one-Company being ſufficient to 
guard them: The Enſigns who are to carry the Co- 
lours are to aſſemble there at the ſame Time. The 
Reaſon for the Troops being ordered to their Alarm- 
poſts, may proceed from one of the three following 
Cauſes : 

| Firſt, upon the Appearance of the Enemy be- 
fore the Town, or latelligence being brought that 
a Body of their Troops are marching towards it: | 
Therefore to prevent a Surprize, it will be proper 
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to order the Regiments to repair to their Alarm- 


W754 . * 0 
Secondly, upon any conſiderable Riſing of the In- 
habitants, or Tumult in the Town, that the Go- 
vernor may be able to diſperſe the Mob, and bring 
the Offenders to Juſtice. 
Thirdly, upon a Fire breaking out in the Town, 
it is extremely neceſſary to have the Troops at 
their Alarm-poſts; for, by their being aſſembled, 
they may be ſent under the Command of their 
Officers to aſſiſt in the extinguiſhing of it, and to 
keep the Streets open, that the Engines may be 
brought to play ; as alſo to keep the Mob from 
ſtealing the Goods which may be ſaved from the 
Flames. Beſides, as the Town may be (et on 
Fire by a Stratagem of the Enemy, and by lodging 
a Body of Troops at ſome Diſtance from the Town, 
they may endeavour to ſeize one of the Gates, 
during the Conſternation, which, by the Aſſiſtance 
of tlie Inhabitants, might be eaſily effected. were the 
Precaution of ſhutting the Gates and aſſembling the | 
Troops omitted. 
But on whatever Occaſion the Alarm may be 
given, when the Troops are aſſembled, no Colonel 
muſt diſmiſs his Regiment, though it ſhould prove 
a falſe Alarm, till he receives the Governor's or 
Commandant's Orders for it. Thus far I have 
endeavoured to ſhew the Command which a Gover- 
nor of a Town has over the Troops in it, and how 
the Officers and Soldiers are to conduct themſelves 
towards him on that Head. fl 


Of the Staff of the Army. | | 
[This is copied from the Eſſay on the Art of War.] 


'S The Staff properly exiſts only in the Time of 
War; the Quarter-maſter-general _ reckoned 
* the firſt Perſon belonging to it: He works with 


the 
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the General on whatever regards the Marches of the 
Army ; and the Evening betore they are to move, 
he gives to each general Officer, who is to conduct 
a Column, a Copy of what regards him, and to the 
general Officers of the Day,.a Copy of the whole Or- 
der of that Day, that they may eauſe every Thing 


to be executed which is ordered by the General. He 


alſo keeps a Roll of the general Officers, and makes 
them be advertiſed when there is any Thing new, 
which regards their Tour to march; he marches to 
the new Camp with the Major-General of the Day, 
and diſtributes the Ground which the Major-General 
has marked out to be occupied by the Army, he 
makes the Fourier mark the Head-quarters, and the 
Quarters of the other general Officers; he viſits the 
Avenues of the Camp, reconnoiters the Country 
round about, and makes the Inhabitants give him 


exact Information; and on the Report he makes the 


General, he receives his Orders for regulating the 
Marches of the Army, in the Manner the General 
intends they ſhould be executed. It is he who deli- 
vers to each of the general Officers a Copy of the 


Order of Battle; and he ſigns and diſtributes all the 


Orders for Foraging, and commonly reconnoiters the 


Quarters where the Army can forage. In ſhort, 


though he has no direct Authority over the Troops, 
as. he is continually with the General, whoſe Orders 
almoſt always paſs through his Hands, and as he ne- 
ceſlarily poſſeſſes the ſecret of the Movements of the 
Army, this Employment gives very great Conſidera- 
tion to him who exerciſes it, and requires an intelli- 
gent Officer, well verſed in the great Parts of War; 
he has commonly three or four Aſſiſtants to eaſe him 


in his Functions, and they are commonly gratified, at 


the End of ſome Campaigns, with a Colonel's Rank. 
The Quarter-maſter-general, in a Day of Action, 
ſtays cloſe by the General, and on every other Day, 
He goes to receive the Parole from the Major-general 
of the Day, but, when neceſſarily employed, he 
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bende one of his Adiſtants to receive the Parole, and: 


fetch it to him. 
The — makes the Detail of the: 


Dury of the whole Infantry of the Army, with the 
Brigade-Majors. He keeps an exact State of each | 
Brigade, of each Regiment in particular, and of the >» 
Companies of Grenadiers, with a Roll of the Colo®.  *} 
— Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors of the In- 
Ty. 7 
He is every Day at the Head Quarters to take the | N 
Orders which he receives from the Major-general of 
the Day; he then diſtributes them at his own Quar- 
ters to all the Majors of the Brigade, from whom he 
demands the Nuraber of Men they are to furniſn for 
the Duty of the Army, and informs them of any 
Detail which may concern them. In the Morning, 
he is at the Parade of the Guards, and ſees them — 
file ; he may, if he has Time, viſit them at their Poſts, 
and — ſee that the Piquets are in good Order: 
He alſo accompanies and follows the General, by 
whoſe Orders he commands all the Detachments of 
Infantry, and ſees them march off from their Ren- 
dezvous, or leave this Care to his Aſſiſtants. 
On marching. Days, he follows the Major-general 
of the Day with tne Encampment, and diſtributes to 
a Major of each Brigade the Ground of the Camp; 
be makes a daily Report to the General, of the Si- 
tuation of all the Poſts of the Infantry, placed for 
the Safety of the Army, and of any Changes made in 
their Pots In a Day of Battle, the Adjutant-gene- 
ral fees the Infantry drawn up, after which he places 
himſelf by the General, to receive any Orders which 
may regard the Body of which he has the Detail. 
In a Siege, he orders the Number of Workmen de- 
he counts them when they return from 
Work, tr ſigns the Billets for their Payment : He 
receives the Guards of the Trenches at their Ren- 
dezvous, and examines if they are in good Condition, 
. he gives and hgns all the Orders for ſkirmiſhing 
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Parties. A8 he is charged with all the Duty of 
the whole Infantry, he has Orderly men * 
that Body; that is to ſay, a Serjeant and Corporal 
from each Brigade of Infantry in the Line, to car 
them the Orders which he may have Occaſion to 
ſend from the General. -Y 
VNV. 3. To avoid Repetition, the Duty of the Ad- 
| jutants-General of the Cavalry and Dragoons, ma: 
tatis mutandis, the ſame with the Infantry. 
In France, the Mayor of the oldeſt Regiment of 
each Brigade, is the Major of Brigade; in England, 
Holland, and — it it is a particular Officer ap- 
ted for that Purpoſe, and towards the End of the 
= War, the Prince of Orange gave them a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel's Rank, that the Majors of the Regi- 
ments of each Brigade might receive the Parole and 
Orders from them. 
The Majors of Bri . 
the Orders from the Adjutant- general; there they 
1 write exactly whatever is dictated to them; from 
thence they go and give the Orders, at the Place aps | 
pointed for that Purpoſe, to the different Majors or 
. Adjutants. of the Regiments which compoſe that 
Brigade; regulate. with them the Number of Men 
and. Officers which each are to furniſh for the Duty. 
of the Army, taking Care to keep an exact Roſter, 
that one- not give: more than another, and that 
each march in their Tour , in ſhort, the Major-0f:-* 
. is charged with. the particular Detail in his. 
in much the ſame: Way that the Ad- 
2 ia — the general Detail of 
the Army. The Major of Brigade ſends ever 
Morning to the Adjutant- general am exact Return, 
by Battalion and Company, of the Men of his Bri- 
gade miſſing at. the Retreat, or a Report expreſſing 
that none: are abſent; he alſo mentions the Oe 5. 
2 without Leave. . 
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As all the Orders paſs through the Hands of the 


Majors of Brigade, they have infinite Occafions of 
making known their Talents and Exactneſs. 


Of the Aides-de-camp. 
[Tis is copied from the Eſſay on the Art of Mur.) 
Of Aides-de-camp are, as has been ſaid already, 
Officers attached to the Perſon of a general Officer, 
to carry his Orders : This Employment is of greater 
Importance than is generally believed; it is, how- 


ever, often intruſted to young Men without Experi- 


ence, and often without Capacity; but in ſome of 
the foreign Services, they give great Attention to this 


Article. 


The Mareſchal De Puyſſegur, ſays in his Art of 
War, on the Subject of Aides-de camp, that in the 


Time of the great Prince of Conde and Mareſchal 


Turenne, the Employment of Aid-de-camp was al- 
ways filled with Officers of Character. The Rea- 
ſon is, that in Battle, a Moment may change the 
Face of Affairs; inſomuch that an Order fent by 
the General to an Inferior Officer, to act in ſuch or 
ſach a Manner, and which was properly given, with 
reſpect to the Situation of the Action, at that Mo- 


ment, but before the Aide de camp arrives and de- 


livers the Order, the actual State of the Action is 
ſo far changed, that the Order beeomes improper, it 


is neceſſary, in this Caſe, that he who carries it, has 
comprehended the Spirit in which the General meant 


it, and takes Care not to deliver it in ſuch a poſitive 
Manner, as to oblige him who receives it to act up 
to the Letter of the Order, and not leave him Li- 

berty to change it. The Mareſchal ſays, he ſaw a 
Battle loſt, becauſe an Aide-de-camp had upon a 
falſe Repreſentation of the Local made to the Gene- 


| ral, been ſent to him who commanded the right 


Wing, to order him to change his Ground, who, 
knowing the Strength of it, tried to argue the Mat- 


vered 
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vered the poſiti ve Order, and the Commander was 


_ obliged to obey: Tlie Enerny —— poſſeſſed? 
the Bats 


themſelves of his at vantageous Poſt, 
tle was loſt. 1 


Aubire to a youny Officer Commandant of 4 Corpr, with" 
2 Kbene woraby ef Altention. 


Conduct on many Occaſions” is as neceſſary a 
Courage: He can never have too many Virtues, too? 
much Knowledge, or Experience: He ſhould! have! 
AMabilicy to gain the Affections of his Corps; and! 
endeavour to prornoteè a perfect Harmony to ſubſiſt 
among them; and in order to obtain this, he muſt 
aequire their good Opinion and Confidence. The 
true way to. ſutceed in this, is to ſupport Piſtipline 
with unſhaken- Firmneſs; but, on the other Hand, iff 
the young or unexperienced Officer commits a Fault 
(not willingly) ſpeak to him in private with Calm- 
neſs and Solidity, it will have its proper Effect, 
putting him under an Arreſt, is a moſt ſerious Thing; 
therefore avoid it, except Neceſſity or the Service 
requires it. ? 


Do Juſtice to every one ſhewing the greateſt Diſ- - 


intereſtedneſs; if a Vacancy falls, uſe your Intereſt 
as their Commandant and Father, and be ever ſtu- 


dious, for their Promotion and Happineſs : Recom- 


mend the Officers in Succeſſion, except thoſe whoſe 
Incapacity or bad Conduct excludes ; in that Caſe, 
endeavour to get them leave to ſell, if that cannot 
be obtained, let them retire upon Half-pay, 
The Commandant ought to be well acquainted 
with the Strength and Detail of his Corps, thorough- 
ly Maſter of all Mangwvres, and the Principles of 
the Military Art. For deſpiſing our Foes, Want of 
Intelligence, reconnoitring and flanking Parties, 
have been the ſole Cauſe of many a Defeat, and of- 


ten occaſions a ſhameful precipitate Retreat, even 
from an inferior Force. 


L 
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A particular Attention he muſt pay to the Arms, 
Accoutrements,Cloathing, and all other Appointments 
of his Corps, Accounts to be kept regular, Com- 
plaints to be immediately redreſſed, the Sick to be 
well attended, and particular Care taken of them. Ne- 
ver to put his Captains to a ſuperfluous Expence for 
the Ornaments of a Soldier, contenting himſelf with 
what is proper and has a Military Appearance; nor 
permit the CEN Officer in his. Abſence to 
change the Officers Uniform, (their Pay is too 
ſmall to afford it:) Spare not the Stock Purſe to raiſe 
Men to mend the Corps. In Time of Peace, drum 
out with Infamy (by Sentence of a Court Martial) 
ſuch Men who are of a diſhoneſt, quarrelſome or 
mutinous Diſpoſition. I would have him give Marks 
of his Liberality, to thoſe who diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves in Time of Danger; for Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are both neceſſary. 


Scheme 
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By this Scheme each Field-officer and Captain is to- 
contribute fit Guineas, and each Subaltern and Staff 
one Day's Pay each, towards the purchaſing 
of 4 Dining-tent, Kitchen-tent, and alſo to enable a 
Sutle? to buy a Cart and two Herfes; Table-linen, 
Kitchen-furniture, &c. Wine, Punch, Ale, Cider, 
Sc. being diſtinct Articles, muſt be paid for by thoſe 
only who chuſe to call for them; and for each 
Stranger's Dinner, one Shilling to be paid by the In- 
viter. 7 „ | 
No Gentleman can have his Dinner ſent him from 
the Meſs, except in Caſe of Sickneſs, Duty, or when 


under an Arreſt. 


If this Scheme be diſapproved of, upon z Suppoſi- 
tion that the Sutler will be ted great a Gainer, a 


Bill of his daily Expences may Be delivered by him, 


to any Office accepting that 'Tfouble, who, with the 
Conſent of the reft, may appropriate the Surplus to 
whatever Purpoſe is moſt agreeable to the Meſs. 
Ar if the Sttler Be a Loſer, fuch Sum muſt be 
made good to Hm by the Mefs i general, as well 


as a Gratnify to him for his Fatigue and Trouble. 


Part of @ Capiain's Duty. 


When the Major is abſent, the eldeſt Captain is to 
fill that Poſt: He 6ught; therefore, to be well ac- 


_ *- quainted with the Strength: and Detait of the Corps, - 
as it particularly falls on him: He ſhoul& have a 


perfect Knowledge of all Manceuvres: HE is to 
draw up the Battalion in order of Battle; im the Man- 
ner he is directed, and conduct them Wherever he is 
ordered: He is to be mounted with his Sword drawn 
at the Head of the Grenadiers, when the Regiment is 
marching by Files, Companies, fub or grand Divi- 
fions : When the Battalion is prepared for the Attack, 


his Poſt is then in the Rear of the firſt right Hand 


+ grand Diviſion. 


| "Mis The 
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The Myltiplicity of Details which he is <hprges 
e 
and free from 
of the Attack and Defence of fortified Places, as 
ſorgetiznes a.Command of mat Nature may fall to fig. 
When the Major acts himſelt, his Poſt is with higown 
Company, on the Right of the Battalion, on Fout. 1 1 
a Fuzee or Eſpontoon in his Hand. On a March, he 
hoy by be 2 keep his Diviſion or 
War Proper. Diſtance for forming, and allow nope 
o = en to quit their Ranks. He ſhould be pre- 
ſent when the non-commiſſioned Officers and private 
Men are accounted with for their Axrears and Stop- 
pages; viſit them often either in Barracks, Quarters, 
or [pfarmary ; ſee them properly taken Care of when 
Ck and gratify ſuch as are exact and well-hehayed. 
He ſhould know every Man of his Company by 
Name and Character, and inſpect his Company's 
Arms, Accoutrements, Ammunition, Cloaths and 
Neceſlaries, once a Week. 


Part of a Liewengn's Duty. 


r % berge 20 
man mpany, a 1s nat on W to 
the Service, but to him alſo, for the Care and Mar 
nagement of it; nor is it at his Choice to exchange 
any Man from the Company, but by Leave of ahe 
commanding Officer at the Corps, or his Captain. +. 


_ muſt pay a particular Atteption to the Arms - 


ccoutxements, Dre and 
Rees of che Soldier, and to y Circumſtance 
which may contribute to their ith, Cc. 
the non-corgmilſioned Officers, commanding Squ 


to give him a Return every Market day, ſpecifying © 


what Quantity of Proviſions, and of what Kind they | 

have laid in, and the Amount thereof ; after which, 
viſit their Meſſes, and fee if the Ea . 
their Returns; allo vit 2 


e > 
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properly attended and well taken Care of; attend Roll- 
gaaulling at leaſt once a Day, and make the non-commiſ- 
ſioned Officers give an exact Return every Morning, 
F wherein they are to inſert all Occurrences that have 
happened during the preceding twenty-four Hours. 
© Redreſs all Complaints from the Soldier with Rea- 
dineſs and Exactneſs. | 
When on Guard, Party, or other Duty with a Cap- 
- tain, obſerve the Precautions taken by him, that you 
may be able to execute the ſame when you come to 
command. | e 5 
5 AY | A Lift of Things neceſſary for @ young Gentleman to 
be furniſbed with, upon obtaining his firſt Com- 
million in the Infantry; a Scheme of bis conflant 
= | Expences, with Advice. | 
* 8 Lift of Things. 
A Suit of Cloaths, 8 | 
| 


Two Frock-ſuits, I 
One Pair of leather Gloves, 
- Baſh and Gorget, - - 
--  Fuzee, or Eſpontoon, - < +« 
Sword, Sword-knot and Belt, - 
Tuo Pair of white Spatterdaſhes, 1 
One Pair of black and Tops, - 
One Pair of Garter s 
Dye Pair of Boots, - - _ Z 
A blue Surtout- coat, | 1 Black Stock, | 
A Portugal Cloak, 1 Doz. of Handkerchiefs, 
5 White Waiſtcoats, _ | + Dozen of Towels, 
I Pair of leather Breeches, 3 Pair of Sheets, 
58 Pair of Shoes, 3 Pillow-caſes, 
2 Dozen of Shirts, 4 Linen Night-caps, 
2 Dozen of Stocks, | 
A field Bedſtead, a painted canvas Bag to hold it, 
Beqd-curtains, Quilt, three Blankets, Bolſter, Pillow, 
done Matraſs, and a Pailace; thoſe Articles to be 
A carried 
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- carried i in a leather Valiſe; a travelling Letter-Caſe, 
to contain Pens, Ink, Paper, Wax, and Wafer; a 
Caſe of Inſtruments for Drawing ; and the following 
Books: Muller's Mathematics, Fortification, and the 
Field Engineer, by Major Yallancey. It is alſo eſſen- 
tial that he ſhould have a Watch, that he may mark 
the Hour exactly when he ſends any Report, or what 
he may have diſcovered that is of Conſequence. ' 
If you are to provide a Tent, the Ornaments muſt 


be uniform, n Facing of your Corps. 


Dimenſions of the Tent. - 
Feet. lach“. 


Length of the Ridge Pole — 17 
Height of the Standard Pole — 8 
Length from Front to Rear of the Marquee 
between the half Walls — 14 
9 of the Marquee between the half 

W g — 
— half Wall of the Marquee p<. 
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Above all Things avoid «boſe given to Slander, 
Saandal, or national Reflections, as theyare 

_ + A\Peſt to Society. „ , 

of an Of 8 
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A in Barracks -yau'll have an additional Expence 
for waſhing of Bed Curtains, Sheets, Pillow-cales, 
Towels Niger Lou ſee how neceſſary it is 
for you to be an Oeconomiſt, and what a ſmall Ballance 


you have to ſupport the Character of an Officer and 


a Gentleman. To buy Cloaths and defray unforeſgen 
Expences, and that upon a Suppoſition, that the Ar- 
rears are paid yearly, which I am, ſorry to ſay, are 


Not. 


ADVICE. 


Gonkder ahe Nut and Confdence zepolad in yan 


the Colours 


and when you :have:the Honour to car r 
.Caurage is 


in Action, rather die than loſe them; 
admired, and Cowgrdice deteſted ; aud 
cles of War, whatſoever Officer ſhall miſbehave be- 


fare the Enemy, ſhall ſuffer Death. Pay the ame 
Attention to your Duty in Time of profound Peace 
as when in the Theatre of War: Pay and ,puniſh 


where due; hut on no Account be free with them, 
or ſuffer them to pe free with you; treat them as 


Soldiers, with Humanity and Reſpect, aſſiſt them 
when «they ate in: Seneſs or Difkrels, and they will 


obey and eſteom you as their Officer; too much Le- ; = 
nity they will ehuſe, as they knaw when.they W- 


the Arti- 


mit a Crime deſosving of Puniſhment. * 7 "08 
Be.attentivecthat the Seijeants and Corporals ſup - 


part a proper Authority s but det it be carried with 


Honour is be peculiar Chatacteriſtic 5 
cer; conſequently, all your Actions ſhould be,guided 


by it: A true of Honour would rather exert 
Patience than his Courage, except in Defence of his 


- » King or his Country; for he that ach on Principles 
ef Religion and Juſtice, eſtabliſhes his Character and 
. | | * f i 
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recommends himſelf to the Favour of his Prince, 
who rewards the Deſerving. RE ou a a 
Sobriety is very becoming in all Officers, but I 
would in particular recommend it to you; it will 
Preſerve your Health and Underſtanding, and intitle 
you to a reſpectful Regard from your Superiors. On 
the other Hand, Drunkenneſs will weaken the Mind 
and ruin the Conſtitution; and by the Articles of 
War, whatever commiſſioned Officer ſhall be found 
drunk on his' Guard, Party, or other Duty, under 
Arms, ſhall be caſhiered for it. . 
Attention in Duty, is both proper and commenda- 
ble; it will improve your Mind and cultivate your 
Underſtanding, tho* at firſt it may ſeem ſevere; if 
you do it calmly and chearfully, a little Perſeverance 
will conquer what ſeemed ſo difficult. 
Nothing will recommend you ſooner to the Favour 
of a General than having gained Preferment by Me- 
rit; Time, Experience, and a proper Attention, are 
tte ſure Paths to it. By fuch a Conduct you'll add to 
your Reputation, and confirm your Character. 


I bave a Regard for the Honour of the Army in ge- 
neral, but in particular for the Enfigns, and bave taken 
this Occafion, through the Channel of my Treatiſe, to 
Jubmit a State of their conſtant. Expences, and their very 


= ſmall Ballance remaining; and bave not the leaſt Doubt, 


and Ability, will repreſent this Matter, in a moſt ſerious 


but ſome Military Gentleman of Experience, Conſequence 


Manner, before an auguſt Aſ[—bly, in order to obtain 
ibem ſome Addition to their Pay. 


I I muſt beg Leave to remark, that when the preſent 
Du of an Eng was eftabliſhed, it was very ample, 


"and would gol far, at that Time, as three Times that 
um no. „ 


ws 


Vu 
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Yeu | ers apt to exceed their 10 an a miſe 
, Officers ap er mans Orc, Since 


{1 Copied from BLany's Diſcipline. ] 


Young Officers are but too apt to commit Miſtakes, 
by exceeding their Orders, being hurried on by the 


Heat and Impetuoſity of their Temper, to do ſome- 
thing that is great and noble, without confidering the 


Conſequence that may attend it. I own it is an Error 
on the right Side ; bur till it is an Error; for Orders 


are for the moſt Part poſitive, and leave us no Room - 


to act according to our on Inclination; a Reſtraint 


that proves rather indulgent than hard in Caſes of _ 


Danger, into which Youth would precipitate them- 
ſelves and others, were it not checked by the cool 
Reaſon of Men of Experience : Let us, therefore, be 
ſubſervient to the Commands of our Superiors, and 
ſubmit to their Judgment in all Things relating to the 
Service. We ſhall gain Honour and Reputation 


enough, if we adhere ſtrictly to our Orders; bur Diſ - 
grace may attend the exceeding of them, as well as 


the falling ſnort; the one, however, is more excuſa· 
ble than the other, though the Conſequences may 
prove as fatal, ſince it proceeds from a miſtaken 
Zeal; but the other from the want of Courage: To 
blame a Man for want of Courage, when Nature has 
not beſtowed it on him, is not only hard, but unjuſt; 


but a Man that continues in the Service, when he + 
knows himſelf defective in that Point, betrays both 
his King and Country; and, therefore, merits the 


ſevereſt Puniſnment. : 
Of SUBORDINATION 
| [This is copied from the Regulations for the PRUSIAN Infantry.) 


His Majeſty is highly diſpleaſed to underſtand, that 
a right Harmony and Agreement does not ſubliſt in 
ſome Regiments; from whence Factions and Animo- 


ſities 


2 


\ 
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| fities have been produced, which are quite repugnant 
to Subordination, and prejudicial to the Service in 
general, as well as the particular Good of thoſe Re- 
giments, 

His Majeſty is likewiſe informed, that the Orders 
given by ſuperior Officers to their Inferiars, are not 
executed with that Reſpedt, Alacrity and Applicatian 
which is required. Nay, that ſame Officers have 
even preſumed to diſpute the Orders of their Com- 
manders, and co argue firſt of all, Whether they Were 
right or wrong, according to their o.]n Opinions: 
He has, therefore, found it very neceſlary to forbid 
the like upmilitary Behaviour, on Pain of incurring 
his higheſt Diſpleaſure, and to give his Commands in 
the molt urgent Manger, that Subordination he &. 
up amongſt the Officers gf every Regiment, from 
General down to the youngeſt Enſign, with the ut- 
moſt Strictneis. 3 * 
When a General Officer thinks proper to give a1 
Orders relating to his Regiment, and to His Majeſty's 
Service, and the Colonel- Commandant is of Opinion 
that ſuch Orders are cantary to His Majeſty's graci- 
ous Will and Intention, the Commandant may then 
ſtate his Exceptions to the General, in a decent and 

ſubmiſſive Manner; but if the General, notwith- 
; ſtanding, inſiſts on their. being performed, it becomes 


his Duty to comply without further Contradiction; 
nevertheleſs, he is afterwards at Liberty to make a 
Repreſentation thereof to His Majeſty, who, in Caſe 


t be founded on Juſtice, will, render the [General 
reſponſible. 5 | 


N. B. All Orders given to a Regiment while un- 
der Arms, ate to bebe e and no 
ObjeQtions made till afterwards ; becauſe it would de- 
togate from the Reſpect and Obedience which is due 
to every.commanding Officer, and might be alſo at- 
tended with bad Conſequences to the Service in gene- 
ral, to diſpute his Orders in the Preſence , 1 

| | : 
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the Officers, and im the Face of the. whoſe Regi- 
ment. q 


Regulations for Officers Leave of Abſence, &c. 
G. R. | 

Whereas the good Order and Diſcipline of our 
Forces in our Garriſons and other Places, within our 
Dominions of Grtat- Britain, much deperid on the 
Preſence and conſtant Attention of a proper Number 
of the Field and other Officers belonging to our ſaid 
Forces. Our expreſs Will and Pleaſure, therefore, 
is, that the ſeveral Officers of our Regiments of Fot, 
within Grrat- Britain, do from Time to Tire here 
after attend their reſpectire Duties, in ſuck Manner 
as our Service requires: And for the better Guidance 
in che fame, and for the more effeCtual Naintenance 
of Order and Diſciphne, WE, cherefore, 
thought fit to ſettle the following Rules, wich are ti 
de ſtrictly obſerved, and for the Execution of which 
the Field Officers commanding, each Regiment is to 


be reſponſible. 5 
iſt. That with each Regiment of Infantry, there be 
always one Field Officer and two Thirds of the Cap- 
tains preſent, beſides ſuch Field Officer; and alſo one 
Subaltern with each Company, whereof the Captain 
is preſent; and two Subalterns with each Company, 
wherevf the Captain is abſent. | 
zd. That when a Regiment by Detachment or 
the Company ſhall happen to be divided, in which 
Caſe it may be proper to have more Officers withi the 
Regiment than above ordered, then the command- 
ing Officer is to be reſponſible that there is a ſufficient 
Number of Officers preſent to anſwer every Pur- 


11 H at any Time the Colonel or Commanding 
Officer of the ment, thinks it — keep 
mote Officers at for the Difcipline of the Regi- 


ment, 
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ment, that the you Officers may be perfect in their 
Duty, he is to give ny accordingly. 

- 4th. That all Officers be preſent with the Regi- 
ment yearly on the 1oth Day of . March, and, remain 
with it until the Spring Review. 

And Our further Will and Pleaſure i is, PEA the * 
veral Governors or Commanding Officers of our Gar- 
riſons, and the Officers commanding in Chief in each 
reſpective Quarters of any of the Companies of our 
Regiments of Foot, do * unto our Secretary of 
War, and to the Adjutant General of our Forces, on 
the 14th Day of every Month, a Return, ſpecifying 
the Names of the abſent Officers belonging to the 
Regiment under their Command, fince what Time 
they have been abſent, by whoſe Leave and for what 
Time ; to the Intent that they may be ſatisfied of the 
due Performance of our Commands herein. | 

And we do hereby dire& our Rules abovemention- 
ed to be punctually obſerved, upon Pain of our * 
eſt Diſpleaſure. 


| Given at our Court at. James s, this 29th Day of 
Jah, 1764, in the 4th Year of our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Command, 
N 14M ELLIS. 


Orders to impower the Commanding Officers of Corps to 
poſt Subaltern Officers in hack > Manner as they ſball 
_ #hink may beſt conduce to the Good of His LOGO 


Service. 


G. R. 


Whereas it has been humbly OPIN unto us, 
that Diſputes have frequently ariſen amongſt our 
Forces, concerning the poſting Subaltern Officers to 


Troops and Companies, whereby our Service hath 
| h 8 ſuffered 


9 
F 
1 
1 
| 


1 


right Hand ha | 
Palm cloſe to the Thigh, the left Elbow not to be 
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ſuffered or may ſuffer ; We have, therefore, taken 
the ſame into our Royal Conſideration, and have. 


thought fit, in order to remedy the ſame Inconveni- 
ences for the futare, hereby do authoriſe and give 


full Power to the Colonels and Commanding Officers 
of every Regiment in our Service, to poſt the Subal- 


tern Officers in ſuch Manner as he or they ſhall think 
may beft conduce to the Good of our Service, and 


the regular Diſcipline and due Government of the 


Troops and Companies under their Command, ha- 


ving Regard always to the Seniority of ſuch Subaltern 


Officers as far as may-be; to the End, that no Pre- 


judice may happen to our Service or to them. And 


this our Pleaſure, the Colonels, Field Officers, and 
every other Commiſſion Officer in our Service, are to 
obſerve and pay due Obedience to accordingly. 


April 23, 1736. 


Poſition of 4 Soldier under Arms, as lately direfled. : 
; | . My 


- 
= 
- 


Every Soldier muſt give the greateſt Attention, re- 
leaſt Motion with Head, Body, Feet or Hands, but 


ſuch as directed. To ſtand ſtraight and firm upon 


his Legs, Head turned to the Right, Heels cloſe, 
T oes a little turned out, the Belly drawn in a little, 
but with&#t Conftraint, the Breaſt a little projected, 
Shoulders ſquare to the Front and kept back, the' 
nging ſtraight down the Side, with the 


turned out from the Body ; the Firelock to be carried 
on the left Shoulder, as low down as can be admitted 
without Conſtraint, the three laſt Fingers under the 
Butt, the fore Finger and Thumb before the Swell, 
the Flat of the Butt to be ſupported againſt the Hip- 
bone, and to be 
felt againſt the left 8 


ide, and that it may ſtand beſore 
c 


1 


— 


maining perfectly filent and ſteady, not making te 


ed ſo that the Firelock may be 
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tte Hollow of the: Stisulder, not leaning towards the 
| Hed, nor from it, tie Barrel almoſt perpendicular. 


REMARKS. 


A Soldier ſhould have Strength, Activity, and 
Courage, obedient to the Orders of the: Corporal, as. 
if given' him by the Commanding Officer, the Cor 
poral being the Means By which they are conveyed 
to Him; the Soldier ſhould! be Maſter of all! the Beat- 
ings of the Prum and Tunes of the Fife, and inſtant- 
\ ly to obey chem and attend his Colours; the Expire» , . 
Har of His Furlow he ſhould' ſtriftly obſerve. 
When Centry he ſhould be vigilant, and obſerve 
His Orders punctually and inviolably, and have them 
foremoſt in his Thoughts: A 


Turning out of tbe Line. 


The Line to turn out without Artns whenever the 
General commanding in Chief comes along the Front 
of the Camp. 

When the Lines turn out, the private Men are to 
be drawn up in a Line with the Bells of Arms; the 
Corporals on the Right and Left of their reſpective 
Companies, the Picquet forms behind the Colours, 
their Accoutrements on, but without Arms. 
The Serjeants to draw up one Pace in- the Front of 
the Men, dividing themſelves equally. 

The rs to be drawn up in Ranks according to 
their Commiſſions, in the Front of the Colours; two 
Enſigus taking hold of the Colours. 

The Field- officers to be advanced before the Cap- 


tains. N 4 1 1 
When the Commander in Chief comes along tlie 
Line; the Camp- oolours on the Flanks of the Parade 
are to be ſtruck. N 
| Forming 
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Forming and Returning the Picquets of the Infantry. 


The Officers and Men for the Picquet being ready 
drefled and accoutred, as ſoon as the Drummers 
Call is beating, the Men take their Arms and form 
in the Streets before the Tents, the orderly Serjeants 
and Corporals having likewiſe their Arms, are 
then to examine the Men and form thoſe of their 
reſpective Companies in their Ranks with the Line of 
Tents, 


When the Retreat begins, they are to march them 

forward, the front Rank even with the Bells of Arms, 
each orderly Serjeant and Corporal advancing three 
Paces, and remain at the Head of his Men. The Of- 
ficers, Serjeants, Drummers and Fifers, for the Picquer 
go to the Head of the Colours, and, taking their Arms, 
wait there. As ſoon as the Retreat is ended, the Ad- 
jutants order, advance to form the Picquet : Upon 
this, the whole march forward in three Ranks to the 
Lines of Parade, the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers and 
Fifers of the Picquets, as well as the orderly Serjeants 
and Corporals, advancing twelve Paces before the 
front Rank, and when they are come to the Ground, 
th@Adjutants order, halt, upon which the Officers, Ser- 
jeants, Drummers and Fifers, face to the Right about: 
F n the Picquet , at this Command the whole, except 
the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers and Fifers, of the 
Picquet, face to the Right and Left inwards to the Cen- 
ter. March; they march together, cloſing to the Cen- 
ter, and the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers and Fifers, 
take their Poſts; the orderly Serjeants and Corporals 
cloſe likewiſe, but ſo as to be oppoſite to the Men of 
their reſpective Companies, to anſwer for what may 
be wanting or amiſs. Halt; the * faces to the 
Front, and the orderly Serjeants and Corporals to the 
Picquet. =": a 


M The 
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The Adjutant is then to go through the Ranks, 
and after having examined the whole, and found all 
compleat, he orders all the orderly Serjeants and Cor- 

rals to their reſpective Companies to call the Rolls. 

hey are to face to the Right and Left outwards, and 
march regularly with Halberds and Firelocks reco- 
vered. The Adjutant is then to acquaint the Cap- 
tain that his Picquet is ready. 

The Captain and his Officers are then to examine 
the Men's Arms and Ammunition, which being done, 
he orders, Prime and Load. | 

As ſoon as the Colonel or Field- officer of the Pic- 
quet has acquainted the Captain that he may return 
the Picquet, the Captain, having cautioned the Men 
to be ready to turn out at a Moment's Warning, or- 
ders, Picquet to theRight and Left to your Companies, up- 
on which the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers and Fifers, 
move three Paces to the Front, and' the Men face to 


'the Right and Left outwards. March; they march 
until they come oppoſite to the Bells of Arms of their 


reſpective Companies, waiting for the next Word of 
Command, Halt, upon which they face to the Bells of 
Arms, and the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers and Fi- 
fers, face to the Colours. Lodge your Arms; they march 
together, and having carefully lodged their Arms, re- 
turn to their Tents the Officers, Serjeants, Drummers, 
and Fifers, doing the ſame. 


STANDING 
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STANDING ORDERS for à Guard who mount over 
Priſoners of War. 


A Counter-part of the Muſter-roll of the Prifoners 
of War, the Officer of the Guard is to have, and 
the ſaid Roll to be called over at the ſetting of 
the Watch, or Relief of the Guard, or both, as 
the Officer of the Guard ſhall direct. No Priſoner 
to be received, or admitted to Liberty on Parole, 
without previouſly acquainting the commanding Of- 
ficer. No Perſon to enter into the Priſon, or converſe 
with the Priſoners, without Permiſſion of the Officer 
of the Guard, who, on ſuch Occaſion, is to direct the 
neceſlary Attendance. Centinels poſted Within: ſide 
of the Priſon to be relieved every Hour during the 
Day-time, and every half Hour after dark ;' thoſe 
without as cuſtomary, and not to obey any Orders but 
thoſe of the Officer of the Guard, Field-officer of the 
Day, and Officer commanding. Patroles alternately 
to go by a Serjeant or Corporal of the Guard, du- 
ring the Night, to keep the Centinels alert. The 
Guard to be muſtered often, and the Name of every 
Abſentee to be returned to the commanding Officer. 
It is to be expected the OEconomy of the Priſoners of 
War, regarding Victuals and Place of Confinement, 
ſhould be ſuch as Humanity, Security, and the Credit 
of Government require. 

Whatever Centinel miſbehaves on his Poſt will be 
ſeverely peniſhed : They are not to quit their Poſt or 
Arms on any Pretence whatever, nor to fit down, 
whiſtle, ling, or ſmoke Tobacco, nor to ſuffer any- 
body to come into their Centry-box, except the Ofh- 
cer and non-commiſſioned Officers of the Guard: 
They are to be very vigilant on their Poſt, and exact 
in paſſing the Word APs * nor is he to ſuffer 
any 
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any People to aſſemble on his Poſt, nor himſelf to 
hold the leaſt Converſation ; but to be perfectly at- 
tentive to what he is planted there for, in which the 
Corporal at poſting him is fully to inſtruct him. 


Directions for Picguets and Village Guards, 


All Poſts ſtationed behind Rampart, Wall, Hedge 
or Ditch, are to be drawn up two deep in cloſe Order. 
If behind a River, Trench, or Chevaux-de-frize, three 
deep; the Ranks alſo in cloſe Order. The Officers 
to be poſted according to Situation and Circumſtances. 


The Method of going and receiving the Rounds in 4 
| Garri/on. 


When the Town-major goes his Round, he comes 
to the Main-guard and demands a Serjeant and four 
Men to eſcort him to the next Guard; and one of 
the Men is to carry a Lanthorn. He may go to 
which Gate firſt he pleaſes; whereas, all the other 
Rounds, except the Governor's or Commandant's, 
are to go according to the Method preſcribed them. 
As ſoon as the Centinel at the Guard-room-door per- 
ceives the Round coming, he ſhould give Notice to 
the Guard, that they may be ready to turn out; and 
when the Round comes within twenty Paces of the 
Guard, he is to challenge, and when he is anſwered 
by the Serjeant who attends the Town-major's Round, 
he is to ſay, ſtand Round; after which he is to 


call out immediately, Serjeant, turn out the Guard, 
| Town-major's Round. No Round is to advance after 


the Centinel has challenged and ordered them to ſtand. 
Upon the Centinel's calling, the Serjeant is to turn 
out the Guard immediately, with ſhouldered Arms, 
and the Officer is to poſt himſelf at the Head we. 

| | | oh 
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after this, he is to order the Serjeant, and four 
Men, to advance towards the Round, and chal- 
lenge. When the Serjeant of the Guard comes 
within ſix Paces of the Serjeant who eſcorted the 
Round, he is to halt and challenge briſkly ; the Ser- 
jeant of the Elicort is to anſwer, Town-major's Round: 
Advance Serjeant with the Parole; and then orders 
his Men to reſt their Firelocks : The Serjeant of the 
Eſcort advances alone, and gives the Serjeant of the 
Guard the Parole in his Ear; and while he is giving 
it, the Serjeant of the Guard holds the Spear of his 
Halberd at the other's Breaſt : He then orders the 
Serjeant to return to his Eſcort, and, leaving the 
Men he brought with him to keep the Round 
from advancing, goes to his Officer, and gives him the 
Parole he received from the Serjeant; the Officer 
finding the Parole to be right, orders his Serjeant to 
return to his Men, and then ſays, Advance, Town- 
major's Round, and orders the Guard to reſt their 
Firelocks ; upon which the Serjeant of the Guard or- 
ders his Men to wheel back from the Center and make 
a Lane, through which the Round is to paſs, the 
Eſcort remaining where they were, and go up to the 
Officer, and give him the Parole, laying his Mouth to 
his Ear; the Officer holds the Spear of his Eſponton 
at the Town-major's Breaſt, while he gives him the 
Parole. The Town-major having given the Officer 
of the Guard the Parole, he is then to examine if the 
Gates are locked and well ſecured; whether they 
have taken Poſſeſſion of their Night poſts, and placed 
the additional Night- centinels, and count the Men 
who are under Arms, to ſee if they are all oa Guard, 
and if not, to enquire into the Reaſon of their Ab- 
ſence. He may likewiſe. enquire into the Night- or- 
ders, as alſo all others relating to the Guard, that if 
there ſhould be any Miſtake in them, he may then 
rectify them. After theſe Things are done, he ſhould 
ſend back the Serjeant and Men, who attended him, 

hs: M 3 to 
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to the Main-guard, and take the ſame Number from 


this Guard to eſcort him to the next; and fo from 
one Guard to another, till he has finiſhed his Round. 


As the Town-major's Round is deſigned to ſee if 


the Gates are locked, the Night poſts poſted, and the 


Orders delivered right, | preſume he may go either 
along the Ramparts or through the Streets, from one 
Guard to another, as he ſhall think proper ; but all 
the other Rounds, except the Governor's, muſt go 
along the Ramparts. 

As ſoon as the Round is gone, the Officer 1 is to or- 


der his Men to lodge their Arms. 


When it was ſaid, that the Town-major is to go 
his Round when the Night- orders were delivered, it 
is to be underſtood, that he is not to go till they are, 
and that the Gates are ſhut; after which he may take 
his own Time, there being no certain Hour preſcribed 
him, provided he goes and finiſnes before twelve 


o'Clock : Beſides, it is even neceſſary for him to go at 


uncertain Hours, and change his Way of going, in 
order to keep the Guards alert; however, he muſt 
always go the firſt Round, to verify the Night- orders. 

When the Town-major has finiſhed his Round, he 
is to wait on the Governor (the next Morning) and 
make him a Report of the State of all the Poſts, and 
the Condition he found them in. 

All-other Rounds muſt be 'received in the ſame 


Manner as is directed for the Town-major's, only with 


this Difference, that the Officers on Guard are to give 
the Parole to the grand Round; but all other Rounds 
are to give it to them: And though the Governor 
ſhould go his Round, after the grand Round is made 
by the Captain of the Main- guard, he is to give the 
Parole to the Officers on Guard; but, in this Caſe, the 
e may carry an Oer to give the Parole for 
im. 
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The Captain of the Main guard is to go the | Ta 


Round, and the Lieutenant is to go the viſiting 
Round, | i 

When the Governor intends to go the grand 
Round, he is to ſend Notice of it to the Captain of 
the Main-guard, to prevent his going it, and that he 
may be prepared to receive him ; it being uſual for 
the Governor to come to the Main-guard firſt, and 
take an Eſcort along with him from thence to the 
next Guard, or to conduct him quite round, if he 
thinks proper, and order the Lieutenant of the Guard 
to attend him. The Governor may order what 
Number of Men for his Eſcort he pleaſes. | 

When the Governor goes the grand Round, the 
Captain of the Main-guard is to go the viſiting 
Round. | 

The grand Round, or any Round which the Go- 
vernor or Commandant ſhall make, may begin where 
they pleaſe ; becauſe, whatever Round they meet, is 
to give them the Parole; whereas, when two other 
Rounds meet, that which challenges firſt has a Right 
to demand the Parole of the other ; but as this might 
occaſion Diſputes in the giving the Parole, ſhould 
both challenge together, or imagine they did, the 
Place where they are to begin, and the Hour which 
each Round is to go at, muſt be particularly mention- 
ed ; by which Method they cannot poſſibly meet, but 
will foilow one another in a regular Manner, provided 
they are punctual in the Execution. 


N. B. All Rounds ſhould be reported by the 
ſeveral Guards, the Officers Names that went them, 
and the Hours; as allo, every Thing that happened 
extraordinary to them in the going their Rounds, | 
ſuch as Officers being abſent from their Guards, 
or negligent in their Duty; Centinels drunk, 
aſleep, not alert, or off their Poſts; if they diſ- 

M 4 covered 
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covered any Thing of Conſequence, or heard any 
Noiſe in the Country, or ſaw any Number 


wn an aſſembled together, or found any Diſtur- 
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Tle Meiho! of going and Receiving the Rounds in 


Camp. 


The Field Officer to be eſcorted by a Serjeant and 
four Men, with a Drummer, to carry the Lan- 
thorn, every Centry is to challenge the Rounds, 
who are to anſwer grand Round and is to reſt his 
Firelock; when the grand Roynds is challenged near 
the quarter or rear Guards, the Centinel upon being 
anſwered grand Rounds, is to reply ſtand grand 
Rounds, and to call to the Guard to turn out, and 
not to ſuffer the Rounds to advance. 

The Officer commanding the quarter Guard is to 


order a Serjeant and a File of Men to advance with- 


in ſix Paces of the Rounds, and there to halt and 


__ challenge again, when anſwered grand Rounds, he 


replies fland grand Rounds advance Serjeant with 


the Parole, and then Orders his File of Men to reſt their 


Firelocks, the Serjeant of the grand Rounds advances 
unattended and gives the Parole to the Serjeant of the 
Guard, who at the ſame Time is to hold the Spear 
of the Halberd at the others Breaſt. 

The Serjeant of the Rounds returns, and the Ser- 
jeant of the Guard leaving his Eſcort to prevent the 
Rounds advancing and goes to the Officer of the 
Guard and delivers to him the Parole he received 
frem the Serjeant of the Rounds. 

The Officer finding the Parole to be right orders 


his Serjeant back to his Eſcort, and ſays advance 


grand Rounds and orders his Guard to Teſt their 
Firelucks, at the ſame Time the Serjeant orders his 
Men to wheel back from the Center and makes a 
Lane for the Rounds to go through, the Field-officer 
goes along the Front of the Guard and -when he 
comes to the Officer he receives the Parole from him. 
© He may count the Number of Men under Arms, 


and when he has aſked ſuch Queſtions and given ſach 
Orders as he Judges neceſſary he paſſes © on 2 and the 


Officer 
= 
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Officer of the Guard orders his Men to lodge their 


I ; 
N. B. If more than grand Rounds go, they are 
to give the Parole. 


Military Honours due to Crowned Heads. 


All Armies ſalute crowned Heads in the moſt re- 
ſpectful Manner; Drums beating a March, Colours 
and Standards dropping, and Officers ſaluting: Their 
Guards pay no Compliment, except to Princes of the 
Blood, and even that by Courteſy, in the Abſence of 
the crowned Head. 


Due 10 the Caplain General of Great-Britain, Nield- 
Marſbal, General of the Empire, or of the Dutch. 


All thoſe Denominations, meaning almoſt the ſame 
Thing, are treated in the Army with equal Ceremo- 
ny: Their Guards give them all the Honours due to 
the Repreſentatives of Sovereigns; the Army in 
which they command ſhew them, conjunctly and ſe- 
parately, the ſame Reſpect, except when any of the 
Royal Family ſhall be preſent. 


* Regulations of Honours to be paid by his Majeſty's 
Forces to the General Officers of the Army. | 
George R. 
Our Will and Pleaſure is that the following Rules 
þe duly obſerved and put in Execution. ES 
Generals of Horſe and Foot, upon all Occalions, to 
have the March beat to them, and are to be ſaluted 
by all Officers, the Colours excepted ; they are like- 
wiſe intitled to a Guard of a Captain, Lieutenant and 
Enſign, and fifty Men, with, Colours and Standards. 
Lieutenant-generals of Horſe and Foot, upon _ | 
* caſions, to be ſaluted by all Officers; they are tonave ,— - 
three Ruffles given them, and are entitled to Guard 
of a Lieutenant and thirty Men. Major-generals are 


to 
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to have two Ruffles, and not ſaluted by any Officer, 
and are entitled to a Guard of an Enſign and twenty 
Men. Brigadiers one Ruffle, and are intitled to a 
Guard of a Serjeant and twelve Men. 

A Lieutenant-general, who is a Commander in 
Chief, by Virtue of a Commiſſion from Us, is to have 
the ſame Reſpect paid him, on all Occaſions, as a Ge- 
neral of Horſe and Foot: A Major-general as a 
Lieutenant-general, and a Brigadier as a Major- 
general. 

All Governors, that are no general Officers, ſhall, 


in all Places where they are Governors, have one Ruf- 


fle given them, with reſted Arms ; but for thoſe that 
have no Commiſhon as Governors, no Drum ſhall 
beat. 

A Lieutenant-governor, or the Officer who com- 
mands in his Abſence, ſhall have the Main- guard 
turned out to him with ſhouldered*Arms, | 

A Town or Fort-major, in a Garriſon, is to com- 
mand according to the Rank he now has, or has had, 
in the Army; and if he never had any other but 
that of Town or Fort- major, he is to command as 
youngeſt Captain. 

A General of Horſe or Foot to be received with 
Swords drawn, Kettle-drums beating, Trumpets 
ſounding, and all the Officers to ſalute, except the 
Cornet bearing the Standard. 

A Lieutenant- general to be received with Swords 
drawn, Trumpets ſounding, and all the Officers to ſa- 
lute, except the Cornet who bears the Standatd, and 
the Kettle-drums not to beat. 

A Major - general to be received with Swords 
drawn, one Trumpet of each Squadron ſounding ; no 
Officers to ſalute, nor Kettle- drums to beat. 

0 T. general to be received with Swords 
10 no Trumpet to ſound, nor any Officer to ſa- 
r Kettle-drum to beat. 

) the Dragoons, they are to pay the "ol Re: 
* to the Nature of their Service. 8 
n 


e 
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And our further Will and Pleaſure is, that our ſe- 
veral Troops of horſe and grenadier Guards, and 
our ſeveral Regiments of Foot-guards, be exempted 
paying any Honours to the Generals, unleſs when 
they ſhall be in Line with other Troops, or mixed 
with them in Detachments, or when they ſhall be re- 
ceived by any General, by our ſpecial Orders. 


Honours to be paid to the Generals by the Horſe and 
Grenadier Guards, when mixed with other Troops, 


A General of Horſe or Foot is to be received 
with Swords drawn, Trumpets ſounding ; all the Of- 
ficers to ſalute, except the Cornet bearing the Stand- 

ard; the Kettle- drum not to beat. 
A Lieutenant- general to be received with Swords 
drawn; one Trumpet of each Squadron ſounding; 
no Officer to ſalute, nor Kettle-drum beat. 

A Major- general to be received with Swords 
drawn, no Trumpets ſounding ; no Officer to ſalute, 
nor Kettle-drum to beat. 

N. B. The Troops of Horſe-grenadier Guards to 
beat a March to a General, but Bayonets not to be 
fixed: Three Ruffles to a Lieutenant-general ; two 
Ruffles to a Major-general, &c. 


Honours to be paid to the Generals by the Foot-Guards. 


A General of Horſe or Foot to be ſaluted by all 
the Officers, except the Enſigns with the Colours; a 
March is to be beat to him as he paſſes, but Bayonets 
not to be fixed. 

A Lieutenant general to have three Ruffles, and to 


be ſaluted by all the Officers, except the Enſigns with” 


the Colours. | 
A Major-general two Ruffles, and not to be ſal 


E 


by the Officers, 9 


Regulations | 
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his Majeſty, the Queen, Prince of Wales, or Captain 
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Regulations for the Duty of our Horſe and Foot-Guards, 
woben joined with otber of our Troops. 


That our Foot-guards are to give no Guard to any 


| General Officer, only to the General commanding in 


Chief, ſuppoſing him to be of the Degree of a Gene- 
ral or Lieutenant-general, m which Caſe they are to 
furniſh, for a General's Guard, a Lieutenant, Enſign, 
and fifty Men : For a Lieutenant-general's Guard, fo 
commanding in Chief, an Enſign and forty Men. 
That the Quarter-guard be commanded by an En- 
ſign, who is to do no Honours, but to the Comman- 
der in Chief; but is to turn out his Guard to all the 
Generals above the Degree of a Major-general, and 
to ſtand at the Head of his Guard, with his Pike in 
his Hand, and the Guard ſhouldered ; that the Horſe- 
guards are never to mount any General's Guard. 
That their Standard-guard do turn out only to the 
General commanding in Chief, ſuppoling him to be 
of the Rank of a General or Lieutenant- general. 
That both Horſe and Foot are to turn out at the 
Head of their Camp, when the General, commanding 
in Chief, paſſeth along the Line. | 
That, in all Caſes, when they ſhall be detached in 


the Manner above-mentioned, both Officer and Sol- 


dier, as well Horſe as Foot, do equal Duty, in Propor- 


tion with other Troops with whom they ſhall be 
Joined | 


Given at our Court at St. James's 
this 3oth Day of April, 1729, 
in the ſecond Year of our 

Reign. 


COLOURS. 


T he firſt Standard, Guidon or Colours of a Regi- 


* 
t, is not to be carried on any Guard but that of 


* 


General 
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General, and, except in theſe Caſes, ſhall remain al- 
ways with the Regiment. 


Honcurs to the Maſler-General of Ordnance. 


The Maſter-general of the Ordnance ſhall have 
the ſame Reſpects from the Troops with Generals of 
Horſe or Foot; that is, upon all Occaſions to have the 
March beat to him, and is to be ſaluted by all Of- 
fices, the Colours excepted. 


Honours paid Governors, General Officers, Colonels, 
Lieutenant-Colonels, Cc. in Garriſon. 


All Governors, whoſe Commiſſions in the Army 


are under the Degree of General Officers, ſhall have, - 


in their own Garriſons, all the Guards turn out with 
reſted Arms, and beat one Ruffle ; and though the 
Main-guard turns out with reſted Arms, every Time 
he paſles, yet they give him the Compliment of the 
Drum but once a Day; but all the other Guards 
beat as often as he appears near them. 

If they are General Officers likewiſe, they are then 
to have the further Compliments paid them by the 
ſeveral Beatings of the Drum, as is practiſed in the 
Army, and are as follow. | 

To Generals of the Horſe and Foot, the Guards 
turn out, reſt their Arms, beat a March, and the Of 
. ficers ſalute. | 

To Lieutenant-generals they turn out, reſt their 
Arms, beat three Ruffles, and the Officers ſalute.  _ 

To a Major-general they turn out, reſt their Arms 
and beat two Ruffles, but not ſalute. ge 

To Brigadier-generals they turn out with reſted 
Arms only, but of late they have added one Ruffle 
to the Compliment. * 

To Colonels, their own Quarter- guards turn out, 
and reſt their Arms once a Day; after which they 
only turn out with ordered Arms. 


& 
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To Lieutenant-colonels, their own Quarter-guard 
turn out with ſhouldered Arms once a Day, at other 
T imes they only turn out, and ſtand by their Arms. 

To Majors, their own Guard turn out with ordered 
Arms once a Day, at all other Times they ſtand by 
their Arms. | 

When a Lieutenant-colonel, or a Major commands 
a Regiment, their own Quarter-guard pay them the 
ſame Compliment, as is ordered for the Colonel. 

All Centries reſt their Arms to Generals, Colonels, 
Lieutenant-colonels and Majors : This Ceremony is 
the ſame both in Camp and Garriſon. 

The Main- guard are to reſt their Arms to the Go- 
vernor, and pay him the Compliment with the Drum, 
as before directed: If he continues to walk on the 
Parade, or before the Guard, they may lay down their 
Arms. 

All Centries are to reſt their Arms as he paſſes 
them, or comes near their Poſts. 

A General of the Horſe and Foot, when in Garri- 
fon, has a Serjeant and two Centries at his Door. 

All Lieutenant-generals have the ſame. 

A Major-general is to have two Centries at his 
Door, and the ſame Compliment paid him by the 
Guards as in Camp. 

A Brigadier 1s to have one Centry at his Door, and 
one Ruffle from all the Guards in the Garriſon. 

All Colonels, or Officers who command Battalions, 


are to have one Centry, which they are to take from 


their own Regiments ; but thoſe Colonels, who have 
no Regiments in the Town, are to have the Centry 
from the Main-guard, or one of the Port-guards, if 


their Lodgings lie more convenient for them. 


The Main-guard 1s to turn out and ſtand by their 


Arms once a Day to all Colonels; but all other 
Guards muſt order their Arms for them as often as 


The 


* 
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The Main-guard is to pay no Complirtient to the 
Lieutenant-colonel or Majors; but the other Guards 
are to ſtand by their Arms for them. 

Lieutenant-colonels are to be treated in their ow] 
Gartiſons as Colonels, and the Majors Commandant 
as Lieutenant-colonels, unleſs their Rank in the Army 
entitles them to a greater Compliment; but When 
either of them command the Garrifon, they are then 
treated in all Reſpects as Governor. 

When the Governor, Lieutenant-governor, and the 
Major Commandant, are abſent, or by Sickneſs ren- 
dered incapable of acting, the eldeſt Officer in the 
Garriſon is to take the Command upon him, who is 
called Commandant of the Garriſon, and has all the 
Reſpect paid him by the Guards as Governor, e. 
cept that of the Drum, unleſs his Rank in the Any 
entitled him to it before, 


Engineers Rank. 


Chief, as Colonel. 

Director, as Lieutenant-colonel. 

Sub- director, as Major. 

Engineer in Ordinary, as Captain. 

Engineer Extraordinary, as Captain-lieutenant. 
Sub-engineer, as Lieutenant. | 
Practitioner Engineer as Enſign. 


Rank and Precedence between Land and Sta Officers. 


1. That the Admiral or Commander in Chief of 
his Majeſty's Fleet have the Rank of a Field-marſhal 
of the Army. 3% | | 

2, That the Admirals, with their Flags on the : 
Maintop-maſt-head, have Rank with Generals, of N 

Horſe and Foot. bes” 

3. That Vice-admirals have Rank with Licutenant- » 


generals. 
N | 4. That 
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4. That Rear-admirals have Rank as Major-gene- 


rals. | 2 | 

g. That Commodores, with broad Pendants, have 
Rank as Brigadiers-general. | 

6. That — commanding Poſt-ſhips, after 
three Years from the Date of their firſt Commiſſion, 
for a Poſt-fhip, have Rank as Colonel. 

J. That all other Captains commanding Poſt-ſhips 

have Rank as Lieutenant-colonels. | | 

8. That Captains of his Majeſty's Ships or Veſſels, 
not taking Poſt, have Rank as Majors. 

9. That Lieutenants of his Majeſty's Ships have 

Rank as Captains. 

10. That the Rank and Precedence of Sea - officers 

in the Claſſes above mentioned, to take Place accord- 

ing to the Seniority of their reſpective Commiſſions as 

Sea · officers. | | 

11. That Poſt-captains commanding Ships or Veſ- 
ſels that do not give Poſt, rank only as Majors during, 

their commanding ſuch Veſſel. 

12. That nothing in this Regulation ſhall give any 
Pretence to any Land-officer to command any of his 
Majeſty's Squadrons or Ships, nor to any Sea-officer 
to command at Land, nor ſhall either have a Right 
to demand the military Honours due to their reſpec- 
tive Ranks, unleſs ſuch Officers are upon actual Ser- 


VICE. 
5 B REV ETS. 
His Majeſty's Pleaſure. 


That any Officer that at any Time, who, by his 
Majeſty's Leave, ſhall quit a Commiſſion which he 
has in any Regiment or Corps, and who, at that Time, 
ſhall enjoy a Rank in the Army, fuperior to his ſaid 
regimental Commiſſion, ſhall not be conſidered as 


'- > entitled to any Rank whatſoever in the Army, unleſs 


his Majeſty fhall expreſly ſignify his Pleaſure to be 

therways : And that Officers (not being general Of- 
EX Nr) having a Rank in the Army ſuperior to that 

bobof the Commiſſion which they bear in any Regiment 


* * - or 
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or Corps, are not thereby exempted from their ſeve- 
ral Attendance at Quarters, and doing regimental 
Duty, according to their Rank in the Corps to which 
they belong. | 


Points of Command. 


All Commands fall to the eldeſt in the ſame 
Circumſtance, whether of Horſe, Dragoons, Foot, or 
Marines, among the Officers of the Corps of the Bri- 
tiſþ Troops, entire or in Parts: In caſe two of the 
ſame Date interfere, a Retroſpection of former Com- 
miſſions, or Length of Service, is to be examined, 
and ended by the Judgment of the Rules of War. 


Articles of Agreement, 


Agreement between ok 
the Regiment, and 
of the ſaid Regiment, | the ſaid 


doth hereby conſent and agree 
to reſign his Commiſſion in Favour of . 
for and in Conſideration of the Sum 
of to be lodged in the Hands 
of and as ſoon as His Majeſty's 
Approbation and Royal Conſent ſhall be obtained, 
and the Commiſſion made out, the ſaid Sum of 
to be paid to the ſaid 
to all which, the ſaid Parties have interchangeably ſet 


their Hands and Seals, this Day of wa 
17 | < 
A. . * 

| #5 D. - * * N 


N. B. Previous to the above Agreement, the 
Commanding Officer of the Regiment at Quarters, 
is to be conſulted, and if approved of by him, is = | 
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ve laid before the Colonel of the Regiment for his 

Approbation, . 6 
I'll There is no Order for the above Form, but ſome: 
dung formed in that Manner is negeſlary. 


Form of a Warrant: 


© Whereas it has been humbly repreſented unto us 


that Major A. of our as Regiment | 
© commanded by our truſty and well 
beloved B. C. D. is now after ears Ser- 


vice, rendered unable to do his Duty ; we have, there- 
fore, thought fit, at his own Requeſt, and for the 
Good of our Service, by our Commiſſion, bearing 
Date . 17 
laſt, to promote Captain E. of our ſaid Regiment, to 
ſucceed the ſaid 4. as Major; Captain - Lieutenant F. 
of our, ſaid Regiment, to ſucceed the ſaid E. as Cap- 
tain; Lieutenant G. of our ſaid Regiment, to ſucceed 
the ſaid. F. as Captain Lieutenant; Enſign H. of our 
ſaid Regiment, to ſucceed the ſaid G. as Lieutenant 
and J. entleman, to ſucceed the ſaid H. as En- 


ben. | 
Sbtwithtandiog which Promotion, our Will and 
Pleaſure is, that, the ſaid, E. and the Major to our 
ſaid Regiment, without Purchaſe, for the Lime be- 
ing, ſhall continue to receive pay as Captain only; 
that the ſaid F. and youngeſt Captain, for the Time 
being, in our ſaid Regiment, without Purchaſe, ſhall 
continue to receive Pay as Captain-Lieutenant only; 
the ſaid G. and the Captain-Lieutenant of our faid 
Regiment, for the Time being, without Purchaſe, 
< ſhall continne to receive Pay as Lieutenant only; and 
the ſaid H: and the youngeſt Lieutenant in our. faid 
Regiment, for the Time being, without Purchaſe, 
mall receive Pay as Enſign only; and the ſaid J. 
ET | youngeſt 


- 
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youngeſt Enſign in our ſaid Regiment, for the Time 


being, without Purchaſe, ſhall receive no Pay. 


To the End that the ſaid A. may for his future 0 


Support and Maintenance, hold and enjoy during 
his Life the full Pay of oy OY 


; | ay; the 
ſame to commence from the ſaid 3 Bay of 
17 laſt, incluſive, and to be iſſued 


him or his Aſſigns during his Life; and that upog 
the Death of the ſaid A. the ſaid E. and the Major 
to our ſaid Regiment, for the Time being, without 
Purchaſe ; the ſaid F. and the youpgeſt Captain 


thereof, for the Time being, without Purchaſe ; the” 


ſaid G. and the Captain-Lieutenant in our ſaid Regi- 
ment, for the Time being, without Purchaſe; 
the ſaid H. and the youngeſt Lieutenant thereof, 
the Time being; without Purchaſe ; and the faid J 
and the yormgeſt Enſign thereof, for the Time being, 
without Purchaſe ; ſhall receive Pay conformable to 
our Eſtabliſhinent ; and for ſo doing, this, with the 
Acquittance of the ſaid A. or his Aſligns, ſhall be, 
as well to yon as to all others whom it may concern, 
from Time to Time, a ſufficient Warrant, Authority 
and Diſcharge. | 

Given at our Court at St. James's, the 

Day of 17 in the Year of 


Our Reign. 


By His Majeſty's Comnidiitls, 
ID. 


To the Agent of our 1 . 


Regiment f commanded 
by our truſty and well beloved 
B. C. D. and to the Agent of our 


Regiment, for the Time being; in 5 85 e. | 


Great-Britam or Ireland, or to whom 


the Payment thereof Mall of may (Nog 


9p | 


* 


COoncern. 
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BACKED, 


| Warrant for Major 4. of the Regiment 
of to retire upon * 
2 Day. 


What Officers are to pay for Tent, 10 prevent Diſputes. 


'We the following Officers of the Re- 
iment of Foot, commanded by p 
— ordered to aſcertain in what thoſe who Oy 
been appointed Officers ſince 
ought to pay the Predeceſſors for their Tents, or 
Shares of Tents : It is our Opinion, that thoſe Offi- 
cers who have ſucceeded to a Tent, ſhould pay J. 
and thoſe who have ſucceeded to Half a Tent, ſhould 


. | | 
bag mA 
A. B. Captain, 
C. D. Captain. 
E. F. Captain. 


Attorney General's Opinion concerning Soldiers making 
; away with their Cloaths or Neceſaries. 


Captain A. B. of the Regiment, repre- 
- ſents in a Letter of the June, from 
* that he has had ſeveral Hearings before the Civil Ma- 
iſtrates, with the Inhabitants, for buying and taking 
in Pledge from the Soldiers, their Shirts, Shoes and 
Stockings, particularly in regard to one 
of Captain Company, who ſold four 
RM Shirts, two Pair of Stockings and a Pair of mort 
8 himſelf deſtitute of Linen, &c. &c. 


By 


- 


By the Objections made by the Attorney, in Behalf © 


of the Defendant, neither the expected Penalty nor 55 | 


Puniſhment is inflicted, purſuant to the 45th Clauſe 
in the Mutiny and Deſertion Bill, which enacts, ** that 
if any Perſon ſhall knowingly detain, buy or exchange, 
or otherwiſe receive Arms, Cloaths, Caps, or any other 
Furniture belonging to the King, from any Soldier 
or Deſerter, upon any Account or Pretence whatever, 
or cauſe the Colour of ſuch Cloaths. to be changed, 
the Perſon fo offending, ſhall forfeit for every ſuch 
Offence, the Sum of five Pounds, and upon Convic- 
tion of the Oath of one or more credible Witneſles, 
before any of His Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace, 
the Penalty of five Pounds be levied by Warrant, 
under the Hand of the ſaid Juſtice or Juſtices of the 
Peace, by Diſtreſs and Sale of the Goods and Chat- 
tles of the Offender, 


OBJECTIONS. = 


The Attorney in Behalf of the Defendant, will 
not admit the Soldier who ſells his Linen, Neceſſaries, 
or Cloathing, &c. to be an Evidence againſt the Per- 
ſon who buys or receives them, neither will the At- 
torney allow what a Soldier is provided with to be- 
long to the King, except his red Cloaths and Hat; 
alledging, that Shoes, Linen and Stockings are the 
Soldiers Property, being bought out of his Pay, ſo 
that he may do with them what he pleaſes. 


ANSWER, 


Every Soldier is provided with a compleat Cloath- 
ing; the Fund whereof, ariſing from his Pay, in 
which 1s included his Cloaths, Hat, Shirts, Shoes and 


Stockings; the three laſt Species come within the.” * 
Denomination of (mall Cloathing ; but theſe being ' Hh my 


a more periſhable Kind, the Soldier is to be provided 


with them, from Time to Time, as Neceſſity max 
require; and, for that End, there is a Deduction k 
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Six-pence out of his Pay, purſuant to the 14th/Clauft 
in the Mutiny Act. | 


Qv ERIES. 


Whether the Soldier who ſells, may not be admit- 
ted an Evidence againſt the Perſon who buys his 


Cloathing, Linen, Rc. 


Whether Linen, Shoes and Stockings are not as 
nuch a Part of his Cloathing, and belonging to the 
King, as the Cloaths and Hat; the whole being 


bought out of the Soldier's Pay ? 


As there is a criminal Proſecution, I am of Opi- 
nion, that the Soldier may be a Witneſs againſt the 


Perſon who buys and ſells his Cloathing : "The Linen, 


Shoes and Stockings are, I conceive, within the In- 
tent of the recited Clauſe ; the detaining, 'buying, 
or exchanging them knowingly, is an Offence puniſh- 
able in the Manner therem directed. 


D. RIDER. 


 MegMoRANDUM. 


If the afore-recited Clauſe is not clear and expreſs, 
with regard to the Perſon buying the ſeveral Species 
of fmall Cloathing beforementioned, every Soldier 
may embezzle them, or be ſeduced ſo to do, by evil 
and deſigning Perſons. - 8 ET 


Form of a Regimental Court Martial, Sc. 


Proceedings: of a regimental Court Martial of the 
Regiment of Foot, commanded by 


LOTS held at 
Day of 17 By Order ot 
| Captain 
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F Captain A. B. Preſident. 


Lieutenant C. Lieutenant D. 
Enſign E. Members Enſign F. 


Priſoner's Crime.) GE. H. of the above Regiment 


and 1 Ts Company, confined by X. L. 
5. 2 IJ Eo» oe hom 

; Evidence.] AI. N. informs the Court 2 
EIT 
; Sentence. The Court having duly = abs 
Evidence for and againſt the Priſoner, are of Opinion, 


that he is guilty of a Breach of the Arti- 
cle of the | Section; and allo a Breach of 
the Article of the Section of the 


Articles of War; and do ſentence him to receive 
hundred Laſhes with a Cat-and-nine-tails 

on his bare Back. | 
A. B. Capt. & Preſident, 


If the Delinquent is to be drummed out of the 
Regiment, it is proper to annex, that it is the further 
Opinion of the Court, that the Priſoner G. . is, 


and he is hereby adjudged unfit to have the Honour 
of being a Soldier; and, therefore, do order, that he 
ſhall be drammed out of the Regiment, with a Hal- 


ter hung about his Neck, and a Libel pinned on his 


' 
* 
<< 


2 


publick Infamy ; and to prevent his being entertain- 


ed in another Corps, the Sentence of the Court Mas 


tial is to be inſerted in his Diſcharge. 


A. B. Capt. & Preſident, ."*_ 
f ap- * 


. 


Breaſt and Back, upon which is to be wrote in lage 
Characters, the Crime for which he is brought ta wy 


— 
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L approve of the above Proceedings, this 
Day of E 29 


[ Te Commanding Officer to 
fign bis Name and Rank. 


REMARKS. 


I am ſorry to ſay, when a Soldier commits a Crime, 
his common Excuſe is Drunkennels ; that ſurely is 
not ſufficient z for a Crime, which is the Forerunner 
of all Evils, viz. mutinous Behaviour to their Supe- 
riors, Quarrels, and that even among themſelves, 
Neglect of Duty, Deſertion, and often Theft; there- 
fore, the Crime of Drunkenneſs ſhould be puniſh 
with Severity. | | 

A Court Martial ſhould aſſume a Formality, De- 
corum, and a reſpectful Behaviour; I would recom- 
mend to young Officers never to be biaſſed by any 
Perſon, but adhere ſtrictly to Juſtice, and rather of 
the two, incline to Mercy. | 

Let their own Diſcretion, and the Cuſtom of the 
Service in the like Caſes, direct them in their Opini- 
ons. Equity judgeth with Lenity ; Laws with Ex-. 
tremity. Therefore, paſs not your Sentence haſtily. 
Says a very learned Man, a Judge that is prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in any Cauſe, and does not hear both Sides in- 
» differently, tho' the ——— he gives be right, yet 
himſelf errs; for there can be no Integrity where 
there is any Partiality. 

„Alexander, when he heard any one accuſed, would 
ſtop one Ear with his Hand; thereby reſerving Au- 

dience for the Defendant. | 


* 6 Regulations 
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Regulations for the Colours, Clothing, &c. of 
muarcbing Regiments of Foot. 


No Colonel to put his Arms, Creſt, Device, or Li- 


very, on any Part of the Appointments of the Regj- 
ment under his Command. | 

No Part of the Clothing or Ornaments of the Re- 
giments to be altered after the following Regulations 


are put in Execution, but by Us or our Captain Ge- 


neral's Permiſſion. 


COLOURS. 


T The King's or firſt Colour of every Regiment is 
* > 


to. be the Great Union throughout. 

The next Colour to be the Colour of the facing of 
the Regiment, with the Union in the upper Canton, 
except thoſe Regiments which are faced with red or 
white, whoſe ſecond Colour is to be the Red Croſs of 
St. George, in a white Field, and the Union in the upper 
Canton. | | | 

In the Center of each Colour is to be painted or 
embroidered in gold Roman Characters, the Number 


of the Rank of the Regiment within a Wreath of 


Roſes and Thiſtles on the ſame Stalk ; except thoſe 
Regiments which are allowed to wear Devices, or an- 
tient Badges, on whoſe Colours the Rank of the Re- 
giment is to be painted towards the upper Corner. 
The Size of the Colours and the Length of the 
Pike to be the ſame as thoſe of the royal Regiments 
of Foot-guards. 


* $6 


The Cords and Taſſels of all Colours to be crims 3 - 


ſon and gold mixed. 


Drummers Cloathi:g. 


The Drummers of all the royal Regiments are E 


lowed to wear the royal Liyery, viz. red, lined, face 


agd 


' * 24A 
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and lapelled on the Breaſt with blue, and laced, with 
a royal Lace. The Drummers of all the other Re- 
nts are to be cloathed with the Colour of the 
acing of their Regiments, lined, faced, and lapelled 
on the Breaſt with red, and laced in ſuch Manner as 
the Colonel ſhall think fit, for Diſtinction ſake, the 
Lace however being of the Colours of that on the 


Soldiers Coats. 


Grenadiers Caps, 


The Front of the Grenadiers Caps to be the ſame 


Colour of the facing of the Regiment, with the King's 

Cypher embroidered and Crown over it; the little 

Flap to be red, with the White Horſe and Motto _ 

it, Nec Aſpera Terrent: The back Part of the Cap 

be red; the Turn- up to be the Colour of the Fran, 
wich the Number of the Regiment in the middle Part 

behind. The royal Regiment, and the fix old Corps, 


differ from the foregoing Rule, as ſpecified hereafter. 
The Front or Forepart of the Drums to be painted 


with the Colour of the facing of the Regiment, with - 
the King's Cypher and Crown, and the Number of 


the Regiment under it. 

= be tw 

The Bells of Arms to be painted in the fame Manner. 
| Camp Colours. 


The Camp Colours to be fquare, and of the Colour 
of the facing of the Regiment, with the NR of 


the ** upon them. 


Devices and Badges of the Royal Regiments, and if 
the Six Old Corps. s 


54 OR Regiment, or the Royal Regiment: In the 


» Center of their Colours, the King's W within the 
Circle 


7 * 


= | Os p G 
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Circle of St, Andrew, and Crown over it; in the three 
Corners-of the ſecond Colour, the Phiſtle and Crown : 

The Diſtinction of the Colours of the ſecond Batta- 
lion, is a flaming. Ray of Gold deſcending from the 
upper Corner of each Colour towards the Center: 

On the Grenadiers Caps, the ſame Device as in the 
Center of the Colours : White Horſe, and the King's 
Motto over it, on the little Flap. | 

The Drums and Bells of Arms to have the fame 
Device, painted on them, with the Number or Rank 
of the Regiment under it. 

Second Regiment, or the Queen's Royal Regi- 
ment: In the Center of each Colour the Queen's Cy- 
pher, on a red Ground, within the Garter, and Crown 
over it: In the three Corners of the ſecond Colour, 
the Lamb, being the aneient Badge of the Regiment. 

On the Grenadiers Caps, the Queen's Cypher and 
Crown, as in the Colours: White Horſe, and Motto, 
Nec Afſpera Terrent, on the Flap. 

The Drums and Bells of Arms to have the Queen's 
Cypher painted on them, in the ſame Manner, and 
the Rank of the Regiment underneath. | 

Third Regiment, or the Buffs: ln the Center of 
their Colours the Dragon, being their ancient Badge, 
and the Rouſe and Crown in the three Corners of their 
ſecond Colour. 

On the Grenadiers Caps the Dragon: White 
Horſe and King's Motto on the Flap. 

The ſame Badge of the Dragon to be painted on 
their Drums and Bells of Arms, with the Rank of the 
Regiment underneath. , 

Fourth Regiment, or the King's own Royal Re- 
giment : In the Center of their Colours, the King's 
Cypher on a red Ground, within the Garter, and 
Crown over it: In the three Corners of their ſecond _ 


Colour, the Lion of England, . being their antient , 


Badge. 


* ** 
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On the Grenadiers Caps the King's Cypher, as on 
the Colours, and Crown over it: White Horſe and 


Motto on the Flap. 
The Drums and Bells of Arms to have the King's 
Cypher painted on them, in the ſame Manner, and 


: the Rank of the Regiment underneath, 


Fifth Regiment: In the Center of the Colours, St. 


: George killing the Dragon, being their ancient Badge; 


and in the three Corners of their ſecond Colour, the 


Roſe and Crown. 


On the Grenadiers Caps, St. George killing the 
Dragon ; the White Horſe and Motto, Nec A/pera 


Terrent, over it, on the Flap. 


The ſame Badge of St. George and the Dragon to 
be painted on their Drums and Bells of Arms, with 
the Rank of their Regiment underneath. 

Sixth Regiment: In the Center of their Colours, 
the Antelope, being their antient Badge ; and in the 
three Corners of their ſecond Colour the Roſe and 
Crown. | | 

On the Grenadiers Caps, the Antelope, as in the 
Colours: White Horſe and Motto on the Flap. 

The ſame Badge of the Antelope to be painted on 
their Drums and Bells of Arms, with the Rank of the 
Regiment underneath. . 

Seventh Regiment, or the Royal Fuzileers: In the 
Center of their Colour, the Roſe within the Garter, 
and the Crown over it; the White Horſe in the Cor- 
ner of the ſecond Colour. | 

On the Grenadier Caps, the Roſe within the Garter 
and Crown, as in the Colours: White Horſe and 
Motto over it, Nec Aſpera Terrent, on the Flap. 
© The ſame Device of the Roſe within the Garter 
and Crown, on their Drums and Bells of Arms : 


Rank of the Regiment underneath. 


Eighth Regiment, or the King's Regiment: In the 


Center of their Colours, the White Horſe on a red 
# FS Ground, within the Garter, and Crown over it: In 


the 
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Cypher and Crown. 


On the Grenadier Caps, the White Horſe, as on 
the Colours: The White Horſe and Mott o, Nee A/- 15 


pera Terrent, over it on the Flap. 
The ſame Device of the White Horſe within the 


Garter, on the Drums and Bells of Arms: Rank of 


the Regiment underneath. 


Eighteenth Regiment, or the Royal Iriſb: In the | 


Center of their Colours, the Harp in a blue Field, and 
the Crown over it; and in the three Corners of their 
ſecond Colour, the Lion of Naſſau, King William the 
Third's Arms. 

On the Grenadier Caps, the Harp and Crown, as 
= the Colours: White Horſe and Motto on the 
Flap. 'þ 
| The Harp and Crown to he painted, in the ſame 
Manner, on the Drums and Bells of Arms, with the 
Rank of the Regiment underneath. | : 
 Twenty-firſt Regiment, or the Royal North Britzfh 
Fuzileers : In the Center of their Colours, the Thi 


tle, within the Circle of St. Andrew, and Crown over 


it; and in the three Corners of the ſecond Colour, 
the King's Cypher and Crown. 

On the Grenadier Caps, the Thiſtle, as on the Co- 
lours: White Horſe and Motto over it, Nec Aſpera 
Terrent, on the Flap. | 

On the Drums and Bells of Arms, the Thiſtle and 
Crown to be painted as on the Colours : Rank of the 
Regiment underneath. 

wenty- third Regiment, or the Royal Welſb Fuzi- 
leers: In the Center of their Colours, the Device of 


the Prince of Wales, viz. three Feathers iſſuing out 
of the Prince's Coronet; in the three Corners of the 


tecond Colour, the Badge of Edward the Black Prince, 


viz. Riſing Sun, Red Dragon, and the three Feathers - © 
On v0 5 


in the Coronet: Motto, 1 C H DIEN. 


tte three Corners of the ſecond Colour, the King's 
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On the Grenadier Caps, the Feather, as in the 
Colours: White Horſe and Motto, Nec' A/pera'Ter- 
rent, on the Flap. | 

The ſame Badge of the: Feathers and Motto, xb 
Dien, on the Drums and Bells of Arms, Rank of the 
Regiment underneath. ; \ 

— Twenty-ſeventh Regiment, or the Inniſtillen Regi- 
ment, allowed to wear in the Centre of their Colours, 
a Caſtle with three Turrets, St. George's Colours flying 
in a blue Field, and the name Iunniſtillen over it. 

On the Grenadier Caps, the Caſtle and Name, as 
on the Colours: White Horſe and King's Motto, on 
the Flap. b 
The ſame Badge of the Caſtle and Name on the 
Drums and Bells of Arms, Rank of the Regiment 
underneath. 

Forty-firſt Regiment, or the Invalids. In the Center 
of their Colours, the Roſe and Thiſtle on a red 
Ground, within the Garter, and Crown over it: In 
the three Corners of the ſecond Colour, the King's 
Cypher and Crown. 3 
On the Grenadier Caps, Drums, and Bells of 
Arms, the ſame Device of the Roſe and Thiſtle con- 
joined, within the Garter, and Crown as on the 
Colours. | 

Forty-ſecond, or Highland Regiment, the Grena- 
diers of the Highland Regiment are allowed to wear 
Bears-ſkin Fur-caps with theKing's Cypher and Crown 
over it on a red Ground, in the Turn-up or Flap. 


Facings 


T 


_ C61 Regiment 


Green, 


Blue. 


| 51ſt:Regiment 


— 


| e! 3 Rank and Tith.. 


"1ſt or the Royal 


7th or the Royal Fuzileers 
8th or the * iment 
18tht_. 5. ri 

19h or Royal 1 
23d or Royal Welch Fuzileers 
41ſt or the Invalids 
42d or the Royal Highlanders 
both or Royal American Regim. 
miſt) 

72d | 

| 73d 7 lnvalids 


Lech.) 3 
ad or Queen's Royal Regiment 


ä 


1 5th Regiment 

11th Regiment 

49th Regiment 

45th Regiment 

55th Regiment 

\ 57th Regiment 

66th Regiment 

| 68th. Regiment 

69th Regiment 

36th Regiment 

29th Regiment 

24th Regiment 

19th Regiment 
2d Regiment or Old Buffs 
52d Regiment 

54th Regiment 


—_— PREY 


4 


———— W—_—_ 


4th or the King's own Regiment 


B. Fuzileers 


4 * 
— 
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905 Fatings of the Er | 


f * and Title. 
14th Regiment 


22d Regiment IR, 
: { 27th Regiment of Innifkillin 
.3ift Regiment 
4oth Regiment 
 48thr Regiment 
ad Regiment 
| 6th Regiment 
gth Regiment 
- 3 25th Regiment 
29th Regiment 
46th Regiment 
ioth Regiment 
12th Regiment 
15th Regiment 
416th Regiment 
28th Regiment 
{ 34th Regiment 
434th Regiment 
| 38th Regiment 
I Ath Regiment 
I 20th Regiment 
. 426th Regiment. 
goth Regiment 
67th Regiment 
+ 13th Regiment 
"65th Regiment 
*  } 15th Regiment 


Yellow. 


ES, 


15 


Facings of the Foot. 

Facing. Rank and Title. 
C ;oth Regiment 
3d Regiment 
64th Regiment 
35th Regiment 
56th Regiment 
59th Regiment 
70th Regiment 


Blue, — =— 25 


uff, — — 11 
Yellow, — — 19 
White, — 8 
Black, — — 4 
Orange, — — 7 
Purple, — = it 
—_——_ — — 1 
= — I 
Total, — 75 
Red. faced ; WY 
with black. | Corps of Engineers. 
_ _ [The Diviſions of Marines. ; . 
To be of the) - - 
Colour of th 
F, — of Majors and Adjutants Horſ func. 's £ 4 
tber Corps, 3 
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PARTICULA 


| | * =] 9 0 
— oss 


3 


. Wes 
1 11 


Serjeant- Major, about 


, Caſe, Cc. a 
Mai 


Firſt Colour, the Union, Caſe, gc. about? — 


Sitver Lace for 
Lace for Drum 


Second Colour 


. | 
| | 


about 


jor, 


Hat-Lace for Private, about 


Bindi 


Lace for Men's Coats, about 


* 
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Calculations of Expences which a ; Foot-ſoldier muf ne- 


ceſarily be at for the firſt Tear. 
. J. 4. al 

Three Shirts / o 16 6 
Two white Stocks or Rowlers — 01 0 
One black Stock — — 0 O 5 
One Stock- buckle or Pair of Claſps 0 
Three Pair of white yarn pg o 4 0 
Two Pair of ſtrong Shoes 0 9 0 
One Pair of white linen Spatterdaſhes 0 2 4 
Two Pair of black Ditto — 0 3 4 
One Pair of black Leather Tops — 0 0 5 
One Pair of ticken Drawers — 0 2 4 
To altering Coat and Breeches — "0" 
To making one Pair of ſkirt Breeches, 

Waiſtcoat and foraging bas Lining _ 

Ditto — 21 
Proportion of a Watch-coat | — o 1 6 
One Cockade — — 0.06 
One Knapſacgk— — e 1 4 
One Haverſack — — o' 10 
An oil Bottle and Oil for his Arms — 0 o y "© 
Bruſh and Picker — — e 0 
Worm and Turnkey — — 0 © 4 
Hammer- cap and Stop oO © 2 
Shoe and garter Buckles and black Garters © 1 1 
To Shaving and hair Powder —  @ IS 
To Blackball, Bruſhes, and black Ribbon o 3 6 - 
To Waſhing and Cooking —— ou © 
To Combs for his Hir — — o 06 
Deduction for Surgeon, &c. _ e 4 4 
To unavoidable Extraordinaries on Marches 5 6 

Tou, 4 6 27 


0 2 
7 


04 Colonel's 


—— = _ = = IE — 

2 — — OO _— = ns 

: m 0 * — A * — , — = - 
* * - S 
1 b — — 
—— repo denier, 1 1 1 
b — = 1 
9 8 
- 
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aber for half 


Remainder of Subſiſtence to ſupport 


9 F * 
: m 


' Britiſh, I. „ d. 


or the Value of the Neceſſaries given o 7 104 


A Foot-ſgldier's Subliſtence 52 Weeks, 


— 


* 


E Heese of deceaſed Officers. 


When any commiſſioned Officer ſhall happen ta. 
die, or be killed in our Service, the Major of =o 
Regiment, or the Officer doing the Major's Duty in 
his Abſence, ſhall immediately ſecure all his 
or Equipage then in Camp and Quarters; and wall 
before the next regimental Court Martial, make an 
Inventory thereof, and forchwith tranſmit the fame | 


to the Office of our Secretary at War, to the End 


that his Executors may, after Payment of his Debts - 
in Quarters and Interment, receive the Qverplus, * 
any be, to his or their Uſe. 


Funeral Ceremony. 


The Party (according to the Rank of the deceaſed). 
appointed to eſcort the Corpſe to the Grave, is to 
draw up three deep, with open Ranks, facing the 
Houſe or Marquee where it is lodged, and when the 
Corpſe is brought out of the Houfe or g enn the 


Officer commanding the Party will order: 
Reft your Firelck-—— Reverſe your Firelock —— 


Rear Ranks cloſe to the Fron. March——The 
Ranks cloſe. 


To the Right wheel by Divi Merch——They 


* wheel inte two Dieitans (F & a {mall Party z or more, 


according 


Fd 


| 2 The Officer will then 
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reverſe his Eſpontoon, and himſelf in the Rear; 
the Scrjcant reverſes his lalbert,. and goes to the © 
Hal. The ſtands faſt. 


When all is ready, the Officer will order: 

March The Party marches off, led by the Ser- 
jeant, and opens Ranks; the follows the Par- 
ty ; the Drum beats the dead March ; When i it comes 
to the Church- — the Officer orders: 

Hal. The pry faſt. 

Ranks 10 the Ri 1nd Left, wheel 
March Boch | —— being told off, wheels — 
one half to the Right, the other to the Left, and 
forms a Lane. 

Reſt on your Arms reverſed—T come to the — 
neral Poſture; the Corpſe, Cc. then pals through 
the Lane, and he orders : * 

Shoulder —— Reſt your Firelock —— Shoulder your 
Firelack—-—To tbe Right and Left, wheel aud form 
your Ranks —— March——They wheel ap, and form 
as before. 

Rear Ranks cloſe to the Frou—— March——The 
rear Ranks of each Diviſion cloſe up. 

Divifions 10 the Right or Left, wheel—— Marches 
Fhey wheel. 

Hal. They Rand faſt. 


£3 


ry - 


— Ply march till they came £0 the | 


Grave. 
Halt They ftand faſt. 
Rear Ranks, to your be Ditance——They g 
to the Right about. ; 
March—-— They march five and ten Paces. 
Front They come to their Front. | 
A the Signal, he or- 


Make ready Preſe Preſent—They preſent in the Air. 
Fire — They fare a e which — 


8 
4 


9 
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= ed three Times, and after the third Time, Pe vs 
-  Fecovered. He then orders: 
Shoulder ——Sbut your Pans——And Wiegand 
to march the Party back, and diſmiſs it, he —_— 
— Ranks cloſe to the Front March They 
ſe - 
| To the Right, wheel by Diviſion — March—— They 
S wheel again in two Diviſions. 
Ha They ſtand faſt. | 
March—— And leads the firft Diviſion, the ſecond 
following. They open their Ranks, and the Drum 
beats a March. When drawn up on the regimental 
Parade, he orders : 
| © Recover your Arms—=To the Ri bt about —— 
= go to their Quarters. 


N. 22 The Party is loaded before they 0 


by 
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= Efes of deceaſed Non-commiſſnoned Officers. 


When any Non-commiſſioned Officer, or private 
Soldier, ſhall happen to die, or to be killed in our 
Service, the then commanding Officer of the Troop 
or Company ſhall, in the Preſence of two other com- 
miſſioned Officers, take an Account of whatever 
Effects he dies poſſeſſed of, above his regimental 
Clothing, Arms and Accoutrements, and tranſmit 
the ſame to the Office of our Secretary at War; 
which ſaid Effecis are to be accounted for, and paid 
to the Repreſentative of ſuch deceaſed non-commil- 

ſioned Officer or Soldier. And in Cafe any of the 
Officers ſo authorized to take Care of the Effects of 
dead Officers and Soldiers, ſhould, before they ſhall 
have accounted to their Repreſentatives for the ſame, 
have Occaſion to leave the Regiment, by Preferment 
* or otherwiſe, they ſhall, before they be permitted to 
7” guitthe ſame, depoſit in the Hands of the command - 
E. g ing Ls or of the * of the Regiment, all the 
ES: Een 
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Effects of ſuch deceaſed non · commiſſioned Officers 


and Soldiers, in order that the ſame my be ſecured 
for, and paid to, their reſpective Repreſentatives. 


The Funeral Ceremony is much the ſame as before 


directed for an Officer. The Party is only to conſiſt 
of, one Serjeant, one Corporal, and twelve private 
Men ; no Drum, | 


The Funeral Expences of a Soldier, are : * 


To the Parſon, two Shillings. 
To the Sexton, one Shilling. - 
To the Grave- digger, one Shilling. 
For the Pall, one Shilling. 
To a Coffin, ſeven Shillings. 
—— —— In all 1259. 


Form of 4 Beating Order. 


3 


Theſe are to authorize you, by Beat of Drum or 
otherwiſe, to raiſe ſo many Volunteers in any County 
or Part of our Kingdom of Grent-Britain, as are or 
ſhall be wanting to recruit and fill up the reſpective 
Compames of our Regiment of Foot, 
under your Command, to the Number allowed upon 
'the Eſtabliſhment ; and you are to cauſe the faid Vo- 
lunteers, to be raiſed and levied as aforeſaid, to 
march under the Command of ſuch commiſſion or non» 
commiſſioned Officer, in ſuch Numbers and at ſuch 
Times, to any Place or Port you ſhall think pros 
And all Magiſtrates, Juſtices of the Peace, Confta- 
bles, and all other our Civil Officers whom it may 
concern, are hereby required to be aſſiſting unto you 
in providing Quarter, impreſſing Carriages, and 
otherwiſe as there ſhall be Occaſion ; and for ſo do- 


ing, 5 . 


„ 
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ing, this our Order ſhall remain in Force for twelve 


Months from the Date hereof, and no longer. 


Given at our Court at St. James's, this 


: Day of 17 in the 
Year of our Reign. 
By His Majeſty's Command, 
E. B. 
To our truſty and well beloved 
| E iq; Colonel 
of our Regiment of 


* 


* 3 
* 9 e 
* 1 
* 2 
I 
N % 
£ 
* 
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Foot, or to the Officer appointed 
to raiſe Volunteers for our ſaid 


Regiment. 


The S PE E C H. 


To all aſpiring Heroes bold, who have Spirits 
above Slavery and Trade, and Inclinations to become 
— by bearing Arms in His Majeſty's 

| Regiment, commanded by the magnani- 
let them repair to the 

bead [Tow row dow.) Each Gentleman Vo- 
hateer ſhall be kindly and honourably entertained, 
and enter into preſent Pay and good Quarters; and 
Gentlemen for your further and better Encourage- 
ment, you ſhall receive. one Guinea Advance, and a 
Crown to drink His Majeſty: King GEORGE's 
Health, and when you come to join your reſpective 
Regiment, you ſhall receive new Hats, Caps, Arms, 
Cloaths and Accoutrements, and every Thins that is 


neceſſary and fitting to compleat a Gentleman Sol- 


dier. 


God ſave their Majeſties, and Succeſs to their 


; Hams, 
Huzza ! Huzza Haza! 
b Form 
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| Form of an Amore. 


I 4, B. do make Oath, that I am a Proteftant, 
and born of Proteſtant Parents, and by Trade a 
and to the beft of my nformation 

and Belief, was born in the Pariſh 4 


in * County of 
and that I have no Rupture, nor 
ever troubled with Fits, that I am no way diſabled” 
by Lameneſs or otherwiſe, but have the perfect Use 
my Limbs, and that I voluntarily inliſted myſelf 


to ſerve His Majeſty King George, as a private Soldier 


in the Regiment of Foot commanded by 
and that I have received all the inliſting 
which I agreed for. As witneſs my Hand this 
Day of 17 


Witneſs preſent, 
C. D. of the above A. B. Recruit. 
Regiment, 
Theſe are to certify, that the aforeſaid 
aged Years Feet Inches 
high, Complexion, Hair, Eyes, 

made came before me, one of His 
Majeſty's for the —_ and 
maketh Oath (as above) that he had voluntarily in- 
liſted himſelf to ſerve His Majeſty King George, in 
the abovementioned Regiment: He alſo acknowledg- 
ed, he had heard the ad. and 6th. Sections of the 
Articles of War read unto him, againſt Mutiny and 
Deſertion, and took the Oath of Ea delity, — 


to the Directions of the third Section of the Articles 
of War, as follows: | 


E. K He 


I A B. "IN to * true to our Sovereign Lord 
King George, and to ſerve him honeſtly and faithfully 
| | 5 


and Kingdom of - 


, 


r 


* — 


"+" 


192 = 
14 
\ 1 


9 
43 
"Ss - 


N Company, has ſerved honeſtly and faithfully for the 
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in. the Defence of his Perſon, Crown and Dignity, 
againſt all his Enemies and Oppoſers whatſoever; 
and to obſerve and obey His Majeſty's Orders, and 
the Orders of the Generals and Officers ſet over mg 


by rs Majeſty. 
So help me God. 
3 A. B. Recruit. 


| Sworn before me the Day of 


in the Year of our Lord, 17 +, 
n 1 a E. F. Mayor. 


In 1 certify, that A. B. is of Proteſtant 
Parents, and. bred up in the Proteſtant Religion. As 
witneſs my Hand this Day of 


27 
Ne. G. H 
| Miniſter of | 


Form of Diſcharges. 


By ——.— His Majeſty's 
Regiment of Foot, whereo 
-1s Cotonel. | 
« Theſe are to certify, that the Bearer hereof 
aged Tears, 32 Inches 
high, Complexion, Hair, 
Eyes, in the Regiment aforeſaid, and in 


ce of and is hereby aſh 
having firſt received a full and true Account al 
his Cloathing, Pay, Arrears of Pay, and all Demands 
| whatſoever, from the Time of his inliſting to this 
preſent Day of his Diſcharge as further ap- 
pears by his Receipt on the other Side hereof. 
Given under my Hand and Regimental Seal, at 
| this Day of 17 


20 all whom it may concern, Civil and Military. 
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1 * do acknowledge, that I have re- 
ceived all my Cloathing, Pay, Arrears of Pay, and 

all Demands whatſoever, from the Time of my in- 
liſting in the Regiment and Company mentioned in 
the above Diſcharge, to this preſent Day of my Dif 
miſſion, as witneſs my Hand this Day of 


17 
And in Conſideration of his Service, he is recom- 
mended to His Majeſty's Royal Bounty of 


Hoſpital. f 
Given under my Hand and the Regimental Seal, 
at this Day of 17 


N. B. The above is ſuppoſed to be on the Back t 
the Diſcharge. | 4 


DISCHARGE. 


By of His Majeſty's Regiment of 
Foot, commanded by LO: 
Theſe are to certify, that the Bearer hereof ß 
private Soldier, has ſerved in the aboveſaid Regi- 
ment, and Company, for the Space of 
Tears; is for the Reaſon below mentioned, 
diſcharged from the ſaid Regiment, he having receiv- 
ed his Pay, Arrears of Pay, Cloathing of all Sorts, 


and all other juſt Demands, from the Time of his 


inliſting in the ſaid Regiment to this Day of his Diſ- 


charge, as appears by his Receipt on the Back of his 


Diſcharge z he is diſcharged, having 


and to prevent any 


ill Uſe that may be made of this Diſcharge, by its 
falling into the Hands of any other Perſon whatſoever, 
here follows the Deſcription of the aboveſaid 


aged Tears, Feet Inches 

high, Complexion, | Hair, 

Eyes, born in the Pariſh of County of 

by Trade | 
Given 


N a 


6s © 
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 _ Given under my Hand and Regimental 
this Day of 


ink at” 
17 


LS 


J all whom it may concern, Civil and Military. 


1 do acknowledge to have received all 
my Pay, Arrears of Pay, Cloathing of all Sorts, and 
all other juſt Demands, from the Day of my inliſting 
into the ſaid Regiment to this Day of my Diſcharge. 


[Signed by the diſcharged Man. 
Witneſs preſent, | 
Form of advertiſing Deſerters. 
Deſerted from the Regiment of 
5 commanded by and 
Company, quartered at Years 
Age, Feet Inches high, 
Complexion, Hair, Eyes, had on 
when deſerted - Coat, Waiſtcoat, 
Breeches, born at in the County of 
by Trade a inliſted by 
at the Day of 


| 17 | 
Whoever ſecures the ſaid Deſerter, ſo as he may 
be brought to Juſtice, having been guilty of Perjury 
and defrauding his Colonel, ſhall receive from the 
commanding Officer of the Regiment at Head-quar- 
ters, or of the Agent to the ſaid Regiment, at his 


" "Houſe the Sum of 


over and above what is allowed by AQt of Parlia- 


ment. 
[Signed by the commanding 2 77 
tze Regiment, and bis Kank. 
+3 


— 
= 
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It is requeſted of all Well-wiſhers to His Majeſty's | 
Arms, to cauſe a Copy of this Advertiſement to be : 
poſted up at the moſt publick Place. | 


Form to prevent any of the Out-penfianers if Chelſea 
Hoſpital, from being taken up as Deſerters, or 
— Fagrents. 


We the Commiſſioners nd to examine the 
ſaid Out-penſioners, by Virtue of 
us, do certify, that the Bearer hereof 


now reſiding at in or near the Market- 
town of in the County of 

aged about Years, Feet Inches 
high Fae Hair, formerly 4 

Regiment of | 
was Ad * the Out- penſion of the ſaid Hof 
pital, the Day of | * on 
Account of | 


Fa Certificate is to be ſhewn, and a Duplicate o 
ſual Affidavit, from Time to Time, given to 
the Perf by whom he is paid his a. ac- 
cording to — late Act of Parliament. 


Given under our Hands at this 
* of 17 


| Form of Leave of Abſence for Officers, granted is 
America, in Time of War. 


By | = Colaned þ in the 


or Royal iment, Brigadier General and 


Commander in Qs of His Majeſty's Forces up 
the River St. Laurence. 


Leave of Abſence is hereby granted to 
of the Regiment of Foot, commanded by 
. to go to r 
or 
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for the Recovery of his Health; the Surgeon wing | 
Certified to me, that it is abſolutely neceſſar x. 


Given at this Day of 
17 
Form of Furloughs. 
By Lieutenant Colonel . Major of His- 
| Majeſty's Regiment of 
quartered at | 
Permit the Bearer private Soldier in the 
above Regiment, and - Company, to pals 
from hence to in the County of 
for the Space of Days, ending the 
Day of 17 and then to return to his 


y | 
Regiment and Company, wherever they may happen 
to be, as no Excuſe will be taken but that of Sick- 
neſs, for his overſtaying his Furlough, and that to be 
certified by an Officer of the Army, or Civil Magiſ- 
trate, on the Back hereof, he behaving as becometh, 
and paying his Quarters, according to Act of Parlia- 


ment. He is Feet Inches high 
- without Shoes, Years old, Com- 
plexion, Hair, Eyes, and had on 
his full Regimentals. 5 
Given under my Hand and Seal of the Regiment, 
this Day of 17 3 
Major to the ſaid Re- 
(Ceal.) giment, and Lieut. Col. in 
WE | the Army. 


He is ſubſiſted to the Expiration of the Furlough. 


797 all Officers Civil and Military, 
' whom it may concern. 


* 


Regiment of Foot, er 
is Colonel. 


Permit the Bearer hereof private 
Soldier in the above Regiment, and | 


Company, aged Years, Site Feet 
nches high without Shoes, born in the 
| Pariſh of in the Town of 
in the County of by Occupation a 
to paſs and re-paſs from his preſent 
Quarters at in Ireland, to 


Space of Days, to which Time he is 
ſubſiſted, and at the Expiration of which he is to * 
pair to the. Quarters of the Co he belongs 
wherever it may happen to be {Sickneſs and comets 
Winds excepted) on Pain of being treated as a De- 
ſerter, ſhould he not punRtually comply with the 
Terms of this Furlough. 


Given under my Hand and Seal of the Regiment, 


this Day of 17 
0 | | to Mi 


above Regiment of Fact. | 
N. B. lt is requeſted that no Officer either Civil or 


Military will renew this Furlough, erept for the 
— * mentioned. 


Form to renew a Furlough *nhen detained by , 


Winds. 
Theſe are to certify, that 5 | ny 
Soldier in the Regiment, and 5 


Company, now quartered at | 
came and acquainted. me, that 5 


waited for a JON to being Wind- 
| Ms bound 3 


oO, 
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y the Field Officer cammanding His a 3 | 


in England, he having Leave of Abſence for the 


_ 
a2 
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bound; I, therefore, renew his Furlough for the 


Allowances of Forage 


— "ay * 


Space of Days, he behaving as be- 
cometh. | 
_ Given under my Hand at this 
Day of 17 


To all Officers Civil and Military 


- whom it may concern. 


Form of a Paſs. 


By | | Regiment of Foot. 


Permit the Bearer private Soldier 


in the above Regiment, and i Company, 
do paſs from hence to for the Space 


of Days, to join his Colours or Com- 
pany, he behaving as becometh a Soldier, 


Cell. - Þ. | 
in the Regiment. 


To all concerned. 3 * 


during the War in Germany and 
Flanders. | 


When his late and never to be forgotten Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland commanded 
| s | 15. 
In Germany a compleat Ration of Forage ? 3 
conſiſted of old Hay * 
Oats — — — 8 


Straw — — — 6 


. 1 Flanders, a compleat Ration of Forage. 


Old Hay — — all 
: ats 


| Ib. 
Oats © — —P] aa 
Straw 1 ms => 6 


When double Rations of Corn were delivered 
they were feckoned a compleat Ration and in Lieu of 
Hay. 


Each Time the Artny forages, five or fix Ration 


to be weighed in the Preſence of the Field Officer 
commanding the Foragers, and if any ſhort of Weight 
or Meaſure, the Propottion of that Deficiency to be 
demanded upon the Allowance whieh each Regi- 
tnent is intitled to by Regulation. | 


Forage and Foragers. 


/ 


No more than” one Ration to be given to any 


Horſe, 

No more than 16 Sacks of Corn to be put into 
any Waggon. "1 | 

Double Rations of Hay are to be reckoned as Hay 
and Corn. | 2h 

One Hundred Rations of Graſs or Clover, weigh- 
ing 40 lb. allowed each Regimentof Foot per Diem. 
The Quarter Maſters of Regiments to pick out 
five of the largeſt, and the Country Commiſlaries 
five of the ſmalleſt Bundles of Hay or. Graſs; they 
are to be weiglied together, and divided by Ten, and 
every Bundle they receive afterwards is to be given 
as weighing the aforeſaid tenth Part. 


Diem. 


Of Straw, four hundreck Bundles each Battalion, 


including Officers, Servants and Baw-mien ; each 
Bundle to weigh twelve Pounds and an Half; that 
Quantity to be delivered every eight Days. 


P 2 | American 
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Two Hundred Faggots for each Biitalion fer 
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American weekly Allowance of Proviſions for one Per- 


ſon. 


Seven Pounds of Bread or Flour. 

Seven Pounds of Beef or Pork. 

Half a Pound of Rice. 

Three Pounds of Peas. 

Fe Six Ounces of Butter. 
When they receive freſh Meat, each Perſon is to 
have one Pound of Beef a Day; and one Pound of 
1 Four; a Bullock's Head is to be iſſued for eight 
WI Pounds, a Tongue for three Pounds, and a Heart | 
| f 44 for its Weight. 


Proportion of Rations, 


Brigadier General — — 12 
Colonel — — 6 
Lieutenant Colonel — _ 5 
Major | 85 4 5 
Captain — ——_— — +; 4 
Subaltern — 1 
Staff — — — 2 


 Mlowances of Straw and Firing in Ireland, 1539. 
3 Judged neceſſary for each Tent, 


_ The firſt Delivery of Straw for each Tent is to be 
pie Bundles, each Bundle to weigh twenty Pounds of 
= wheat Straw; two Bundles of the like Weight to be 
= ©, delivered to each Tent every ſeven Days afterwards 
Aauring their Encampment. Where wood Firing is 
made Ule of, twenty Pounds Weight is allowed to 
= each Tent a Day, provided the Wood has been ſome 
Time cut; and every Day, if green, forty Pounds 
Weight, adding one Faggot of Furze. If Furze be 
made Ule of without Wood, two Faggots a Day to 
each Tent, provided each Faggot weighs nn 
. a Pounds 


Ly 


* + 4 
£ 7 


1 
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Pounds; but if the Cuſtom of the Country is, to 
make their Faggots of ſixteen Pounds Weight, two 

Faggots and a Half ſhould be allowed each Day. 
This Computation is to ſhew, that double the Weight 
ſhould be allowed where only Furze is burnt. 

If Turf is made Uſe of inſtead of Wood or Furze, 


forty-four Turf ſhould be allowed to each Tent a 


Day. 
Ten Pounds is allowed for each Baw-horſe in 
Great Britatn and Ireland. Sunks and Sods to be 

- Furniſhed out of the above Allowance. | F- 


W 


Form of an Affidavit for receiving Britiſh Half-pay. 


Ry 4 
| 9 | maketh Oath, . 

that he has not between the of 

17 and the _. 17 any 


other Place or Employment of Profit, Civil or Mili- 
tary under His Majeſty, beſides his Allowance of 


'Half-pay ; as a reduced in Colonel 
late Regiment of = 
Sworn before me Day of 
1 : 


N. B. The proper Periods for ſwearing the above, _ 
are, the 25th of June, and the 25th of December: 
immediately after which, they ſhould be delivered or 8 
tranſmitted to the Agent for Half- pay. 
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State of Britiſh Holf-pay. 


| 
Colonel 
Lt. Col. þ and Captain per Day 6 
Major 5 | 6 
Lieuterants —— ——5 4 
Cornet, Enſign & 2d. Lieut. Mar.| 4 10 
Quarter-Maſter — 13 x 
Adjutant 2 0 
Surgeon — — 12 O 
Chaplain 8 — 4 
Phyſician Hoſp. — = 105. 
A pothecary 3 Forces q 5 
Dep. Commiſſary — 5 
Widows Penſions. | 
| 3 | Per Annum. 
Colonel mi 7 5 
Lieutenant Colone! — — 40 
rr — — 3 
Captain — — 2 0 


Lieutenant 2 _ _ 
E Enſign, Cornet, Adjut. Quar. Maſt. Surg. Chapl. 16 


* 1 
5 £ * 


"Sy N. B. The Penſions are the ſame upon the 1rifh 
Wi Eſtabliſhment, except the Difference of Currency. 
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EXE R CIS E. 
WorDs or CoMMAND. 
Officers take Care, 
Recover your Arms, 
March, 


Order your Arms, 
Take Care to perform the Manual Exerciſe : 


4 


Shoulder ; — — > Your 
Secure — — 


Shoulder — | 
Fix — _— 
Shoulder — — 

Preſent — l 


To the Right — * 
To the Right — 
To the Right about — - 

To the Left — Face. 
To the Left —_ MM - 
To the Left about — \ 


Charge — — I | Bayonets. . 
Shoulder — y I Firelocks. 
Advance — NN Arms. 


Shoulder — J Firelocks. 


— 


% 
b 
8 
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Prime and Load. 

As F ront Rank, Make Ready, 
1 

As Center Rank, Make Ready, 


Preſent, 
Fire. 


As Rear Rank, - Make Ready, 
| '* Preſent, 
Firs. 


Rear Ranks, '- - - Cloſe to the Front, 
| March. 
Make Ready, 
Preſent, 
Fire. 


Charge your Bayonets. 
| Recover your Arras. 
Rear Ranks take your Diſtance. 
March. 
Shut your Pans. 
Clean your Bayonets. 
Shoulder. 


Officers, recover your Arms, 


/ 
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| Manawores, Ge. and Explanations. 
| Words of CoMMAND. 


By Battalions, Wings, of Grand - Divifions,—borm 
| | "Column from the Center. © 


The ſix center Files move forward, the Wings 
face inwards, marching by the Files to the Front, 
following the center Files : If the Column is formed 
by Battalions, the Grenadiers face with the Wings, 
and follow them: If by Wings, the Grenadiers Will 
march obliquely to the _— and Left, and poſt | 
themfelves at the Head of each Column; If by | 
grand Diviſions, the Grenadiers will poſt themſelves | 
at the Head of the right and left Columns of the Bat- 
talion. | 


Reduce the Column. 


The Column or Columns face outward, except 
the center Files, and each Wing wheels to the Right 
and Left to the Front, and form Battalion : If the © 
Column was formed by Battalion, the Grenadiers , 
wheel with the Wings: If by Wings, or Grand Di- 
viſions, they face outwards, and march by Files to 
their former Poſts on the Flanks. 


By Companies — Form Column from the Center.. 
The two center Companies move on ſlowly for- 
ward; the Grenadiers, with thoſe on the Right and 
Left, face to the Center, and march by Files: When 
the Officers ſee their Companies joined, they give 
the Word of Command, To the Front turn; the Co- 
lumn is then formed. oY 
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Form Battalion. 


The two center Companies keep moving, without 
ining Ground; the other ſix, and the Grenadiers, 
face outwards, and march by Files: As ſoon as the 
have got Ground enough to march in Front, the Of- 
ficers of Companies will give the Word, To ihe Front 
turn. When the whole have got up, a Signal is gi- 
ven from the Center for the Battalion to move ſor- 


ward. 
Second Metbod of for ming the Column by Companies — 
See Plan V. | | | 


Grand Diviſions to the Center form Column by Files to 
the Front — March. 


Each Grand Diviſion leads out by Files, and 
marches obliquely. towards the Center, and forms in 
one Body on the March. The- Column is then 


formed. 
Take Care io form Battalion. 


The Grand Diviſions turn to their Front, and 
gain their proper Diſtance. 0 


Form Battalion. 


r They wheel and form Battalion. NM. B. The 
SGrenadiers to be diſpoſed of in ſuch Manner as the 
Commanding Officer ſhall direct. 


Grand Diviftns by Files form Column to the Rear — 
| March. 


Ern 
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. Buy Files they lead out to the Rear, marching ob- 

I: cquely towards the Center, and form in one Body on 

=. - the March. The Column is then formed. Ms 
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Take Cate, to form Battalion, 


'The Grand Divians turn to their Fronts, and gain 
their proper Diſtance. 


Form Battalion. 


They wheel and form. — NM. B. The Grenadiers 
to be Alpoſed of in ſuch Manner as the Commun 
| ing Officer ſhall direct. 


By Grand Divifions form Column to the Right—March. 


The Battalion are now ſuppoſed to be in one Line : 
The Grand Diviſion on the Right marches twelve 
Paces, the ſecond eight Paces, the third four Paces, 
the fourth on the Left ſtands faſt : When the Divi- 
ſions have made the Number of Paces ordered, the 
three Diviſions on the Left, and the left Diviſion of 
Grenadiers, face to the Right, and march by Files, 
till they cover the ri Ls ary. Grand Diviſion, -which 
Diviſion has the Word from their Officers, To the 
Front turn. The right Diviſion of Grenadiers 
- marches obliquely to the Left, till it comes oppoſite 
the Center of the firſt Grand Diviſion: The lefr 
Diviſion of Grenadiers covers the Rear of the Co- 
Jumn. 


March to cloſe Order. 


They cloſe up to the front Diviſion ; The S 
lumn is then formed. 1 


Form Battalion, © 50 


The Grenadiers in Front turn to the Right, and 
march by Files to their former Poſt : The firſt 


Grand Diviſion ftands faſt ; the other three, and the © | 
Grenadiers * | 


\ 
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Grenadiers in the Rear, turn to the Left, and keep 
marching by Files: When the. Officer, commanding 
the ſecond Diviſion, ſees he has ground enough to 
form on the Left of the firſt Grand Diviſion, he 
gives the Word, To the Front turn, and they march 
up and join the firſt Grand Diviſion : The other 
two Diviſions, and the Diviſion of Grenadiers, form 

in the fame Manner. 


Grand Div un march 10 balf Diftance. 


Suppole the Battalion marching in Grand Diviſi- 
ons. The Grand Diviſions cloſe to half Diſtance. 


Form the Square, 


The front and rear Diviſions keep moving on very 
flow ; the right-hand Companies of the other two 
wheel to the Right : So ſoon as they have performed 
their Wheelings, they turn to the Left, and form the 
right Face of the Square ; the left-hand Companies 
obſerve the contrary, and form the left Face: The 
front Diviſion of Grenadiers (being ſubdivided) mar- 
ches obliquely to the Right and Left, leaving an In- 
terval for the Front of the Square, with which the 
will dreſs ; the rear Diviſion of Grenadiers will al 
march obliquely to its Right and Left, and dreſs with 
the rear Face of the Square. The Square is then 
formed. | 


Reduce the Square. 


The front and rear Faces continue marching ; 

the right-hand Companies of the two other Diviſions 
wheel to the Left by Files, and the left-hand Com- 
+ Panies to the Right by Files. When the command- 
ing Officers of Companies fee the Companies join, 

= they will each give the Word, To the Front turn, the 
font Diviſion of Grenadiers will advance briſkly 7 
m_— vi the 


* 


4 
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the oblique Step, and join oppoſite the Center of 
the frſt Grand iviſion: The rear Diviſion of Gre- 
nadiers will march by Files, till it joins in the Rear 
of the fourth Grand Diviſion, when the Officer will 
order, To tbe Front turn. 


Companies march to half Diſtance. 


Suppoſe the Battalion marching by Companies. 
The Companies cloſe to half Diſtance with a quick 
Pace, | 


Form the Oblong Square. 


The Companies being told off in two Platcons, 
they wheel to the Right and Left, proceeding in 
every Reſpect as is already directed for forming the 
Square; the Grenadiers alſo act as is there directed, 
or cover the front and rear Faces, till the Square 
halts, when they muſt cover the Angles. 


Reduce the Square. 


The Platoons wheel as before directed for the 
Companies in reducing the Square. 


March to cleſe Order. 
The Companies cloſe up. 
Form Battalion, 


The Grenadiers in Front turn to the Right, and 
march by Files to their Poſt on the Right; the firſt 


Company on the Right ſtands faſt, the other ſeven | 
Companies, and the left Diviſion of Grenadiers, turn + 


to their Left and march by Files. When the Officer, 


{ 


commanding the ſecond Company, ſees he has 
Groynd enough tg form on the Left of the right-hand © ®. + 


Company, 


„ 
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Company 


 —Halt—Dreſs. : 
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Company, he gives the Word, To the Front turn, 
marches up and joins, then halt, dre/s, and ſo in like 
Manner the other fix Companies, and the Diviſion of 
Grenadiers. . | | | | 


Second Method of forming the Oblong Square. 


Form the Oblong Square — March. 


The left Wing of the Battalion, and the Grenadiers | 
on the Left, face to the Right; the whole ſtep off; 
the right Wing advances eight Paces in Front, then 
turns to the Left, both Wings marching as faced, till 


| both Wings double as far as the ſecond Company on 


the Right and Left of the Battalion. 
To the Front turn. 


Both Wings turn to the Front, except the Grena- 


_ diers, and the right and left-hand Companies of the 


Battalion : The right Wing forms the front Face, 
and the left Wing the rear Face ; the right-hand 
of the Battalion wheels to the Right by 
Files, and forms the right_Face ; the Grenadiers do 
the ſame, and cover it; the left-hand Coinpany ob- 


' ſerves the contrary, and forms the left Face; the left 


Diviſion of Grenadiers do the fame, and covers the 
left Face. | 
Reduce the Square. 


The right Wing of the Battalion turns to the 
Right, and the left Wing to the Left, and each mar- 
ches as faced till they have Room to form Battalion. 


To the Front turn. 


The Grenadiers and flank Companies wheel up, 
and the Battalion turns to the Front, the left Wing 
marches up eight Paces, which forms the Battalion. 


Third © 


/ 


Third Method of forming the Oblong Square. 
Form the Oblong Square. kn 


of the Grenadiers, ſtand faſt; the Wings and left 
Diviſion of Grenadiers face inwards. [ 


March. 
The center Platoons march forward; the Grena- 


they cover the center Platoons; the Wings wheel 
in to the Right and Left by Files, following in the 
Rear the Flanks of the center Platoons, till the Wheel 
comes to the flank Platoons, which Platoons join in 
the Rear, turn to their Front, and form the rear Face; 
the left Diviſion of Grenadiers marches on till it co» 


Form Battalion. 


The Grenadiers in Front turn to the Right, and 
march by Files to their former Poſt ; the center Pla- 
toons ſtand faſt ; the Wings keep marching till the 
front File of each Platoon comes cloſe to the Rear of 
the center Platoons, at which Time each Platoon has 


Front turn; then lets them march to the Right and 
Left, and wheel up in their reſpective Places in Batta- 
lion, and ſo on to the two flank Platoons, who face 
to the Right and Left, march by Files, and form on 
the Flanks ; the left Diviſion of Grenadiers faces to 
the Left, and marches by Files to its Poſt on the left 
of the Battalion. 


Fourth Metbod of forming the Oblong Square—See Plan VII. 


Battali:n 
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The two center Platoons, and the right Diviſon 


vers the rear Face, then turns to the Front. 8 


the Word of Command from its own Officer, To be 


diers on the Right march obliquely to the Left, till — 


* . 
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Battalion paſs the Bridge — March. A 


The Grenadiers will advance briſkly to the River, 
and fire obliquely at the Head of the Bridge, till the 
Front of the Battalion comes up to it, when they will 
march and follow the Battalion by Files: The two 
center Platoons of the Battalion n Arte forward ; the 
Wings face to the Center, and wheel by Files in the 
Rear of the center Platoons : When the Battalion 

IS the Bridge, the commanding Officer gives 
rd of 88 


Form Battalion. 


The two center Platoons ſtand faſt, and | begin to 


die ry Word of Command from their reſpetive Of- 


; the other Platoons march on till the front 


5 then the Officer commanding gives the Word 
To the Front turn; and marching to the Right or 
Left, wheel up in their — Places in Battalion, and 
begin to fire as ſoon as formed: The Battalion keeps 
a ace Fire from the Center to the Flanks (in- 
- cluding the Grenadiers) tilt the commanding Officer 
orders them to ceaſe. 


Battalion repaſs the Bridge. 


The Grenadiers and two center Platoons make 

ready, the Battalion faces outwards ; upon the Word 
March to the Battalion, the Grenadiers and center 
Platoons will begin firing; when the Grenadiers have 
fired, they will march obliquely to the Center, halt, 
and fire, at leaſt once, before they join in the Front of 
the center Platoons, who will have fired as often as 


. poſſible. 
March. 


of each Platoon comes cloſe to the center Pla- 


1 ”" oe 8 —_— n» * 
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March. 


The right and left Wing of the Battalion counter- 
march in the Rear, wheeling by Files on the Ground 
they ſtand on, and the head Files of each mect in the 
Rear of the center Platoons, at which Time they 
wheel up and continue their March for the Bridge: 
When the laſt Files of the Wings have wheeled, the 
two center Platoons get the Word of Command from 
their own Officers, To the Right about — March—and 
march in the Rear till rhe Battalion have repaſſed the 
Bridge: When the head Files have paſſed, they 
wheel to the Right and Left outwards, taking great 
Care to obſerve the proper Diſtance for the Battalion 
to form; the center Platoons will march four Paces 
beyond the Battalion ; then turn to the Right and 
Left outwards: The Grenadiers will fire once after 
the center Platoons go to the Right about ; then re- 
cover their Arms, and go to the Right about: When 
they have paſſed the Bridge, and come cloſe, to the 
center Platoons, they will turn to the Right and Left 
outward, and march by Files along the Rear of the 
Battalion to their Poſts vn the Flanks. The com- 
manding Officer then gives the Word of Command. 


Turn to the Tront— Halt—Dreſs.. _ 


Which forms Battalion : The center Platoons 
. marching up into their Interval. 


Take Care to paſs the Defile. 
To paſs a Defile, where only two Men can march 
in Front. The two center Files ſtand faſt ; the Gre- 
nadiers and Wings of the Battalion face inwards. 


Q. March. 


r KT 
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March. 


The two center Files march forward, the Wings 

move to the Center, and when they join, a File from 

each Wing will turn to the Front and follow the 
center Files. 


| Form Battalion. 


The two center Files ſtand faſt, the other Files 
run up and dreſs with the Center ones; the Files on 
the right Wing form on the Right of each other; 
thoſe of the left Wing on the Left. 


Battalions, Wings, or Grand Diviſions, advance by Files 
from tbe Right or Left. 


The whole turn to the Right or Left, and each 
Wing or Grand Diviſion leads out by Files from the 


Right or Left; the Grenadiers do the ſame, keeping 
dreſſed with the front Files of the Battalion. 


Form Battalion. 


The front File of each Wing or Grand Diviſion, 
and the Grenadiers, wheel to the Right or Left. 


"Ga, urn to the Front. 


* The whole turn to the Front. 


Abe Wings, Grand Diviſſons or Companies, re- 
| treat by Files from the Right or Left. 


The whole face t to the Right or Left. 
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March. 


Each Battalion, Wing, Grand Diviſion or Company, 
wheels off by Files to the Right or Left ; the Grena- 
diers do the ſame. b 


By Files to the Right or Left wheel—To the Front turn. 
Hall Dreſs. 


Which forms the Battalion. 


Battalions, Wings, Grand Diviſions or Companies, 
form Ranks inlire. 


File)? turn to the Right (except the right-hand 
ile. 8 | 


March. 
The right-hand File moves forward ; the other 


Files move on till they come on their Ground, then 
turn to the Front and follow the front File. 


Form Battalion, | 


The three firſt Men ſtand faſt; the reſt form up in 
Files upon the Left of them, which form the Batta- 


lion. b | | « 
Battalion advance from the Right by Files. 


The Battalion turns to the Right, and wheels'to 
the Left by Files. 


From three deep form two deep. 


Every ſecond and third File (being told off from 
the Right) opens an Interval ſufficient for a File to 


march into. - 
. March. 
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March. 


The Men in the Rear of each File face to the Left 
and come up with a quick Pace in to the Interval, — 
They are then formed two deep. 


From two deep form three deep. 


The Men that moved up, fall back again in to 
their former File. 


Spring to the Center. 


The right and left Wing of the Battalion ſprings 
to the Center, and the Battalion is formed three deep 


again. 
From Grand Diviftons form Companies. 


The right-hand Company of each Grand Diviſion 
continue marching forward; the keft-hand Compa- 
nies turn to their Right and march by Files: When 
the Officers ſee that they cover the right-hand Com- 
panies, they will turn to the Front : Both Diviſions 
of Grenadiers will incline to their Right, and cover 
the front and rear Companies. | 
In this Manner the Battalion is to be formed into 
Wings, then Grand Diviſions, then Companies, then 
Platoons ; the Signal is the Pioneer's March: To 
form large Bodies from {mall ones; the Signal is be 
Troep, on beating of which (if the Battalion is march- 
ing in Platoons) the right-hand Platoons of each 
Company will keep moving, without gaining any 
Ground ; the left-hand Platopns will march obliquely 
to their Left, and form on the Left of the right- 
hand Ones; the Grand Diviſion will be formed by 
the Companies in like Manner; then Wings, then 
Battalion. 
In 


„ 
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In marching by the oblique Step, in Ranks, Com- 
panies, Sub or Grand Divihons, Wings, Battalion or 
Column, a particular Attention muſt be paid by the 
Officers, non commitkoned Officers and Soldiers, 
that they keep parallel to their Front, and not ad- 
vance on the right Flank, when they advance to the 
Left : The ſame to be obſerved, not to advance on 
the Left, when they advance to the Right. 

To complete Files in Action, the Battalion is to 
complete its Files by the Ranks inclining from the 
Right and Left to the Center of the Battalion : The 
Officers and non-commiffioned Officers in the Rear 
are to ſee it done expeditiouſly. 


When a Regiment difperſes, how it forms itſelf again. 


The great Advantage of this confifts in a Regi- 
ment being able to form in a Moment, therefore 
every Officer, non- commiſſioned Officer, and private 
Man, muſt know his right-hand Man, File, Leader 
and Company, that they may, with the utmoſt 
Quicknets, be formed ready for whatever may pre- 
ſent itſelf. When a Regiment is ſuddenly alarmed, 
or repulfed by the Enemy, or has performed this 
Evolution, it may be formed again with the utmoſt 
Celerity : Commanding Officers ſhould therefore ac- 
cuſtom their Regiments to this Evolution, in order 
that they may know how to form themſelves when 
ordered. | 


Take Care to diſperſe—March. 


The Officers, with the Colours, march fix Paces 
forward. 


A Long Roll. 


By the two orderly Drummers, Regiment dif- 
perſes. . | 1 
0 
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To Arms, 


The Battalion will form, and the Officers, non- 
commiſſioned Officers, and private Men, will fall in 
to their own File, and dreſs by the Culours. 


ReviEWING OFFICER. 


OFFICERS, 


Properly armed, ready in their Exerciſe, ſalute 
well, in good Time, and with a good Air; Uniform 
genteel, old, but ſtill very good. 


pearance. 
E N, 


A very good Body, well limbed, but ſome of them 
old, that are to be changed : Clean 
and well dreſſed; Accoutrements well put on; 
very well ſized in the Ranks ; the Serjeants expert in 
their Duty, and Drummers perfect in their Beatings. 


EXERCISE, 


* 
In very good Time, and with Life; carry their 
Arms well; march, wheel, and form well 


MANOEUV RES, 
Performed with great ExaQtneſs, i in quick and flow 
Time. 
FIRING 5 


Six and thirty Rounds, cloſe and well. 
: By Lum panies from the Right and Left to the center 
two 


REMARKS proper to be made by the 


as ac wet odds &4 > "cd +* had a6 


A good Corps, that makes a very handſome Ap- 
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two Rounds ; twice from the Center to the Right and 
Left, by Companies; once by Grand Diviſions, from 
the Right and Left to the Center; by four rights 
hand Companies, and left Diviſion of Grenadiers, 
and the four left-hand Companies, and the right Di- 
viſion of Grenadiers, one Round; right Wing of the 
Battalion, and left Wing, one Round; Battalion ob- 
liquely to the Right and to the Left, one Round 
each; Battalion to the Front, one Round, by the 
above Firings, advancing and retreating. 

Left-hand Companies, and the right Diviſion of 
Grenadiers, before they retreat by Files; and the 
four right-hand Companies, and the left Diviſion of 
Grenadiers; when marched up to their Intervals, 
one Round each : In the Square, by the Faces and 
Companies, one Round each : Street-firing, advanc- 
ing and retreating, one Round each : A Volly, one 

nd. 


RECRUITS, 
Such as will mend the Regiment. 
ARMS, x 


Good and clean kept ; Halberds 
_ Drums good ; a few Swords wanting, and ſome 
ACCOUTREMENTS, 


Good. 
CLOATHING, 


Of Year, but ſtill pretty good and clean. 


ACCOUNTS, 
Kept regular. 


COMPLAINTS, 


UNL 


* 
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UNIFOR M, 
Red, lapelled and with looped ; 
red Waiſtcoats and Breeches, Buttons, 


A very fine Regiment, well appointed, well dif 
ciplined, compleat, and fit for Service. 
VM. B. This is formed upon a Suppoſition that the Regi- 


ment anſwers, in all ReſpeQs, to the Remarks Joſt before · 
mentioned. 


Of the Sounds of the Drum. 


It is very neceſſary that Soldiers ſhould, be in- 
ſtructed to know the Sounds and Beatings of the 
Drum (before they are diimiſſed from the Drill ;) as, 


whether it be the General — Aſſembly—AMarch—Re- 


veille—Troop— Retreat —Taptco —To Arms — Parley, 
or Chamade, &c.—As by the Sound and Beatings of 
the Drum, they are taught to march and — 
their Exerciſe, Manceuvres, c. it is very proper to 
uſe them to certain Sounds, Beatings and Signals. 

To beat the General, is for the whole to make 
ready to march—The Aſſembly, is for them to repair 


to their Colours—The Marcb is to command them 


to move Nevrille, at Day-break, is to warn the Sol- 


diers to riſe, the Centries to ceaſe challenging, Sc. 


Ahe Troop, is to allemble them together, the Rolls 
called, and the Men inſpected for Duty Retreat, is 
at Sun: ſet, the Rolls called, the Men warned for Du- 
ty, and the Orders of the Day read Taptoo is at ten 
o Clock at Night in Summer, and at nine 1a Winter; 
the Soldiers repair to their Quarters or Barracks, and 


the non- commiſſioned Officers of each Squad call 


over their Rolls, and every Man is to remain in his 
Quarters or Barracks till Reveille beating next Morn- 

ing—To Arms, is to advertiſe them to ſtand to their 
Arms, or to repair to their Alarm-poſts— Par/ey, or 


Ckamaae, is to deſire a Conference with the Enemy. 
SIGNALS. 


HH OHA I 15 OO 6.2 
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SIGNAES. vat 


"urn. or fann to dee 1 Sake, Stroke and Flam 

urn or face to the Left 2 Single Strokes and Flam 
To ſhe Right about cri Single Strokes and, Fl. 
To the Left ahout . and Flam 


To wheef t to the Right | „ r one ſingſe Srrokeand 


To wheel to: Sis Left fle a Strokes | 


To wheel to heRight abt {all 10, e Strokes 


To wheel to the Left ab. — 25 "our bag Strokes 


To front, + — = Strong double Flam 
To make ready Preparative 25 3! 
2233 — = ee 6 2 be: 


8 


UV FR | f 


To —— — . 
To eg —— Arms 15 Part 
To ſhoulder, Paxt of ditt e 
To call. the Adjutant... — Part of the fp 
To call a($exjeant and s'6 Flame 
2e h Comp. | 
2 — — 3 Rolls 9 Penis - 


To aſſemble the Pioneers  Figneers 1 + 
To alſemple the D Drummers Call 


. B. e 


9 
: . Ons 
* 
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Cautions and Direftions to Young Officers. 


When an Officer is ſent on Party or Detachment, 
if he ſees or gets Intelligence of an Enemy being ſu- 
perior to him, and are marching, in order to inter- 
cept him, I would have the Officer fend a Drummer, 
beating the long March, a different Road from that 
he intends to march, with Orders to conceal himſelf 
from the Enemy, in order to decoy them that Way, 
or, at leaſt, to give Time to form an Ambuſcade. 

If you are ſent with a Party or Detachment to 
occupy a Poſt, and th:r you find the Enemy are 
lurking about, in order to intercept you, march in 
the Darkneſs of the Night (for if you ſhould not 
ſucceed in your Attack; it will fave the Lives of many 
in the Retreat.) If you meet the Enemy, ruſh on 
them with your Bayonets (for the Courage, Strength 
and Activity, of the Britiſb Troops, will add greatly 
to your Succels ;) but you muſt not fire on any Ac- 
count, leſt you may alarm the reſt of the Enemy. 

When you are to march through Woods, Enclo- 
ſures, year Houſes, or by Croſs-roads,, you ſhould 
never halt or encamp in the little Openirigs of the 
Woods, nor ever paſs through them without exa- 
mining the Skirts with the utmoſt Care and Pre- 
caution (for, next to e. it is the beſt Qualifica- 
tion in a young Offieer.) You ſhould” always have 
Scouts, that you can depend upon, to reconnoitre, for 
beware of being drawn into an Ambuſcade: You 
cannot be too much on your Guard, particularly when 
you come near a Pond or Rivulet, for the Enemy 
will ſuppoſe you fatigued and dry, and take for 
granted the Soldiers will ſtrive who ſhall” be firſt to 
drink, and thereby throw themſelves into Confuſion, 

if the ſtricteſt Diſcipline is not duly obſerved. 

When the Enemy beats a March, you are to ſup- 
poſe them advancing, upon which the Regiment 
forms in order of Battle, | 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe the Enemy marching to your Front, up- 
on which beat a Preparative, and fire by Companies, 
till they advance within forty Yards; then beat the 
General, and halt the Battalion; then fire the center. 
and rear Ranks; the Front to reſerve their Fire, and 
dropping their Muzzles till they can count ten, after 
the center and rear Ranks have fired; and when the 
Enemy is within twenty Lards, fire your front Rank, 
and ruſn on with your Bayonets. 
Suppoſe the Enemy recovering their Order, and 
ſaſtained; by a ſuperior Number of Troops to you, 
your only Expedient is to retreat in good Order: It 
the Enemy purſues, fire by Companies, retreating, 
and continue the Retreat till you can occupy- ſome 
Ground to Advantage, where you may be able to 
make a Stand: But this is difficult to put in Practice, 
without having a Knowledge of the Country. 
- Suppoſe the Enemy thrown into Diſorder in the 
Purſuit (which has often happened) bring the Batta- 
lion to its proper Front, prepare for the Attack, and 
advance with a quick Pace, till you come within 
twenty Yards of them, then give a general Diſcharge, 
and ruſh on with your Bayonets. | 
Suppoſe the Enemy in an encloſed Country or Vil- 
lage, or behind-a Defile neceſlary to-be forced, Regi- 
ment forms a Column. | 
Suppoſe the Enemy, after gaining a champaign 
Ground, offering Battle, Regiment reduces the Co- 
lumn, and forms Battalion, and fires by ſub or grand 
Diviſions. / 
Suppoſe a Regiment of Cavalry marching up 
againſt a Regiment of Infantry, Regiment forms 
the hollow Square : If they attempt to force the 
Square, fire a Volley when they come within twenty 
Yards, and charge Bayonets: The latter againſt Ca- 
valry is preferable to fre. 8 
Suppoſe the Cavalry repulſed and retiring, Regi- 
ment reduces the Square, forms Battalion, and py > 
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ſues with a quick Pace, keeping their Ranks well 
dreſſed. 

Suppoſe the Cavalry are able to form again. and 
attempt to come to the Charge, it will be neceſſary 
to form one or more Columns, leſt the Cavalry might 
move down in Den, which they would be apt 
to do. _ RD > iT a 293193 3 11 

The Pruſſian Cavalry execute three: Manners of 
Charges ; one directly ſtraight before it, without dee 
flecting either to the Right or Left; in the ſecond, 
it turns off to the Right, for outſtretching the Ene 
my's Line by a Squadron or two; in the third, it 
_—_ the. Left, for were, the Enemy 8 1 

All theſe Charges are performed at full Gallop; 3 at 
the firſt Word of Command, March, the Line im-: 
mediately moves in a Trot; at the ſecond; it puts on 
a Gallop : Thus it proceeds five or {ix hundred Paces 
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A Morning Report of Company of 17 
(Preſent fit for Duty — — N AM ES. 
Ser jeants | | . 
Total 
Drum. Preſent fit for Duty ———— — 
| * 
Total 
Preſent fit for Duty — — 
Ditto not fit — — 
Sick in Infirmary — — 
. Sick in Quarterskaoↄq “) — 
E On Furlough — — 
On Command — — — 
. 
1 Abſent by Leave — Po 
Ditto without — — 
* 
Total [The cer to fign here his Name 
an Rank. "gn 1 
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A Fortnight's Return of the OFFICERS. 
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commanded by 
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Return of the Abſent Officers of the 


Regiment of Foot, 


Officers Names. 
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Monthly RETURN 
of Regimept of Foot, 
commanded by | 
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Htad-Quarters. 
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General Return of the Country, Size, Age, and Time of Service of the Men of 
Regiment of commanded by | 1 
including Serjeants, Corporals and Drummers. 
Number of Men of each Country in the ſeveral] Ages of the Men, from 18 and upwards, 
| Companies. to 55 Years and upwards. 
COMPANIES. | COMPANIES. 
1 | E 
E © a 
EG MAGEHAIE 2. |=2L{le[=|=|| Tomas 
| S[PISIEISTE]EIE|SI[Total of Years OHEPPPPPE of each 
Countries. [|5|,5|S 5 | 1515 countries] [of Age. S [5516/1616 1515 [Age 
Engliſh \ 2 | 
45 
Scotch - 40 | 
. 35 
Iriſh | 30 
| -- 
Foreign 20 
| 18 
— NE JE — — —ä 2 — 
Total | | ; | | | | 
{Size of the Men in each Company, from 5 Feet Service from 1 Year and under to 33 Years 
6 Inches & under, to 6 Ft. 2 In*. & upw®. and upwards. 
Ft. Inch. || Companies as above. _ Total _ Years. || Companies as above. | TotalYrs. 
: EE WEE EE Ed | 35 
| 6 14 | 30 
7 23 
16 o 20 
1 | 15 
5 115 10 
3 11 | 8 
5 103 4 7 
5 10 6 
5 91 l 
3 8 ; | 
tx 8 2 | 
1. 1 
| 5 x om = — — — — 
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A Return of Officers killed, wounded, miſſing, and taken Priſoners. 
Regiments. Officers Names. [Officers killed. Off. ound: Offer. miſſing. Offs. Priſoners 
\ 
"T N — — — 
1 *J- 7-224 | 
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and deſtroyed; and the Number of Office 
killed, wounded, miſſing, and taken Priſoners. 


| ' 

Return of the Troops under the Command of 
with a Liſt of the Ships in the Harbour taken, burnt, ſunk, 
rs, non-commiſſioned Officers, &c. 


1 
at the Surrender of 
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Officers preſent. | [ Effectives Rank and File. 
Commiſſion. Staff. 
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Form of a SQAD-ROLL 


A. B. Drummer 


Youngeſt Corporal 


. Front Rank. | Center Rank. | | | Rear Rank. 
Eldeſt Serjeant Eldeſt Cor — 5 Youngeſt Serjeant 
C. D. Fifer 


1 


— 


3 


Company, with their Age, Size, Service, Country, &c. 


A Roll of 

Countries. 
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=[8|_f> 

8885 

— 2 
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Debt of 
each Man. 
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Caſualties. 


Size. Ser- | Where born. 
I vice. — 
3 i Les Town. | County. 
8 88 818 
— — . —. — — 
E 
. | Total 
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A WEEKLY PAY-NOTE. 


One Week's Pay and Arrears for 
of 17 to the 
Days incluſive. 


Company, 


from the 
both 


To 
To 
To 
To 


To Flints 


Serjeants 
Corporals 
Drummer 


Private Men 


To Cartridge paper — 
To Repairs of Arms — 


Total — 


I. Is. d. 


| of 


Received the above Sum 


T7 ol 


—— ——— 


A. B. Pay-maſter Serjeant. 


Aa 


„ in full of all Demands to the 


? *% . 


Day 
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A FIELDE4RETURN, 


Under Arms —— 
On Duty — —— 


Sick in Quarters —| 


Sick in Barracks — 


Sick in Infirmary — 
Priſoners — — 


Abſent b y Leave — 


Commiſſion Of. 
cers preſent. 


wy 


[| Lieut. Colonel 


| Major 


6— 
Ins 


Lieutenants 


Colonel 
| Capta 
| Enſigns 


pleat 


Total E ffectives — 


—ůů 


Wanting to m4 


Staff Officers. 


| Chaplain 
| Adjutant 


| Quarter Maſter 
on 


- _ 


| Mate 


Non-com- 
miſſioned 
Officers & 
privte Men. 
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| Serjeants 

| Corporals 
rummers 

| Private Men 


—— 
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Detail 


of Officers 
Men on Duty. 
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Captains 


ubalterns 


80 
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Serjeants 
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EPI IS 


Private Men 
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The fallowing SIGNALS, for Regiments that is 
Streets, 1 have known to be pracli They are 10 
be repeated by tbe Drums of the diffrent beg. 

Pofted. conveniently for that . Purpoſe. in 


The Regiments of Foot to dard by Sub dein 
and when got to their Ground, they halt.  _ 


Refi, 


To warn. | 2 
Flam, 


To wheel backwards by Ranks, and form a Lane 3 
the Ground to be then divided, and when -_ is 


* 6 ud 
To warn to fix Bayonets. | 
| Flam, 
To ſhoulder. 


When Notice is given that the Lord Lieutenant or 
his Lady, or, in the Lord Lieutenant's Abfence,-when 
the Lord's Juſtices are coming, then the Vord of 
Command is to be given by each bee 


Preſent Jour Arms © 


The Officers, and Eafigns with the Cobra, will fa- 
lute them. Each Corps will give the Word of Coin- 
mand (after they have paſſed) Shoulder. 

When Notice is given that the Lord Lieutenant 
or his Lady, or, in the Lord Lieutenant's Abſence, 
when the Lords Juſtices, are coming adh Geer e Par- 
lament: houſe or a "a comma 
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next. to either of thoſe Places, will give 4 Kaul, 8 
which, will be followed by the other Regiments 
ten the Lord Lieutenant or his Lady, or, in the 
Lord Lieutenant's Abſence, the Lords iſtices ap- 
proach the Flanks of each Battalion, they will be or- 
dered, Preſent your arm.. 
When they e 5 each Battalion, they are 
| to be ordered to 


Rx, 

To warn. 

| Nia, 

To unfix Bayonets. 
not Hau, 

To ſhoulder. 


Time will then be given them to cloſe in Order, 
to form Sub-divifcos.” 


Riſe, | 
To warts 3 
To wheel up by Nanks, and form Sub-diwiſions. 
NB. "The N e eee ar the Head 


of the oideſt Corps. 
After which the \Officer will order 


the Regiments to march to the 
N fre three Pellies in the Ars. 
The Ranks to be ar half Diſtance. 
wg by | Properative, | 
| . r 4 ready as center Rank: 


Preſent, 


* 
"7 y 


LIE N. ab 
ee Gen . 9 * es 155 

They — u he l | 
12188 Fi * 7 16 Ge k 


. rod 
e bet udo 15.18 © . e 
Preparative==Prifoub=Fire, 


102 on; £3 bovretioltb wen 


N 


'$ = a we 


Preparative—Profents=Firt, 
They fire and recover. 


ry * 9 - 4 * 3 22 1 K 
. — 
= — 5 
E e 
They half Cock F 72 
4 | . 
Flam | * 


. 8 iin ant „n anti 
They ſhouldef. . kr, : 
Flam, 

They ſhut Pans. 


Afer this they . Be the Fuca, 6 
taking off Hats at two Motions, 


Seize the Hat with the right Hand, tell one, two, 
and lift it up, holding it above the Head: After the 
Huzzas, put on Hats, at two Motions ; bring the 
Hat on the Head, and fix it ; „ 
the Hand fall down by the Side, f 


Bb 2 Copy 


* ö _ / . 4 4 
2 : bal ode rod zi oniblor a1 


7 * 
» : 
we « 


ry =s * * 
Mf eaxyh Hic eig on eech eit: 12% 


6 * bd b l 8 K d 


| Cop of 4 22 which" each Soldier is to produce 
3 | on joining. bis Corps. 


A _ 


7 - 92 
dS: 
' , 


R 4 -*' 


Theſe are to vertify that the Bearer 
—— in the 


"was 0 ed in ner Rae etch in Dublin, for 
the ſick and n Soldiers of the NW upon 


the 1 1 
for Cure of © N _ 
is now 3 to . to 


. 77 75 2 | 1 


1 


£ 
$ Pa » on . * 
„ Delfverbd % Haß 
9 1 


g Nan 920 Ne. 8 in! 
| Shirt, — |. coat, 1 Cloak, 
| 


Neckcloth, | [ Waiſtcvat, Shoes, 
fa, — | Wheeches, |  ſintockings). 


— cc — 
1 
* 5 


* 


"ALL, 


Witneſs my Hand this Pay of 


* 
ar 7 45 FI * 
. « KK 1 9 ak. "KK > 


, ES 45 18 5 N 700 17% #4 j 3 1817 . 0 N / 


x - I J 
| q K. — -" wa 1 1 
AT 1 Myc 18 — = ve 3 TT «3 


- 


* 4 
* N 1 
4 $ * 3 — - - ' 
n ” 0 : — 4 — * . 0 *% * — 
2 a” - ? : L E * . C* 4 $4 4 
* a« - x; 4 . . ; - — . 3 6 ; 
— * . 
I 5 - © & x — # 4 > Q 
* —— 2 * 4X2 5 -— qr ? Ty x? $ *7 ® i +4 : i : © © 3 

n - a . * 


ce 


8 Company 
[ment of _ quartered in aro. netic | 


Ns. II. 20 3 Fg 


T HE MES L BY T E. 
Form of an Indent. 


I 


the Day of © TED RES: 
ORE 3 . Officers Rooms. Ne. I. * | 
Table Chairs Coal boxes Fixe 


ſhovels Pair of Tongs Pokers Candles 
ſticks Fenders Grates Locks ET; ; 


Windows. __ Pains of Glaſs broke 1; ener 
ed „ = - »& ” : — 
— — — 
. ” 'S. : PR AC : 2 
3 1 _— n HD 5 " : — 20 nnn * 
a « " * * 
1 
. SS < * & * = u 1891 * 9 .: 
" ; © J 1 $ se ie 4 1 271 * 
, * * 8 * 
* 8 8 ** n | 
_ "x" 4 3 © MS . +. 2 Ls + 44 * A 10 2 = 
= 8 * — > 73 


tet. & 


——— 9 5 72 pou ye ie Mem... Ne. ＋ 
Bedſteads, with boarded Bottoms, Mats 
Head and Feet- boards . Bedfticks Bolſters 
Bed-carpets or Caddows Pair of Sheets 
Tables Forms Coal-boxes Buckets 
Cupboards Hanging ſhelves Big Pots, 
Small Pots Grates Fenders Crows 
Fire- ſnovels Tongs Pokers Fleſh-forks 
Pair of Handhooks Candleſticks Racks 
for Arms Locks and Keys Latches 
Doors Windows Pains of Glaſs broke 


* 4 
— * uh 
7 4, * . vs 
5 * 3 _ — aw £ % ® 8 * 
N III. N | | | 
9 at - Ts 
6 a 
* -4 
* * 


Ne. IV. wy na 


N. B. The Commanding Officer of the Company to 
have one of the above Forms, ſigned by * Ne 


maſter, and he to ſign one to him. 


— 


Bb 3 Order 


2 


T HE WE PE: BY. + 


— — * 


| . be 7. Dena dot to_the 


Gates Ll nd 


me, 


esl. f, 1015 . 17% 


1 {28 * u, 0 the Gee of 
Barracks, that you will acquaint the command- . 
Officers _— the ſeveral to which you are 
5 that there is an Order of Government for de- 
2 from each Troop or Company, ſo much as 
e Charge of Damage done by them to the Bedding, 


any Barrack they may be quartered 

is | Cid ee e to 
. wo ee, 

—_— wht Humble Servant, : 


RicHarRD RonNgoN, 


"> 


STATE 


0 * * * 1 
w a; v F = K < 
* 3 7 « 4 - 
a 3 5 
7 0 
: * 
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374 E of IRISH HALF PAT... 


| nn 41 +> 
Colonel Þ Ilie is, $12.2! 
Lt. Col. and Captain — Ji 6 8 : 
Major | 11 6..9 
Captain — — | 8 4.9 
Lieutenants — — 12 3 

rnet, 2d. Lieut. and Enſign 211 9 

yarter-Maſter — wy 60 0 
Chaplain — 43. 4 
Surgeon — — 2 0 


Rani with the State 1 the DeduAions of the = 
Half Pay. 


I 8 It too frequently happens that the brave and d 

: ſerving Officer, through Age, Wounds, or other In- 

: flirmities, is rendered 9 of doing his ni 

| therefore is obliged to quit the Service (though, 

| haps, at that very Time, the eldeſt of his Ran in 
the Corps :) And, not having rchaſed his or 
miſſions, exchanges upon H Pay, with os gi 
Difference, from, which the following Deductions ax 
made, which, tis feared, have never reached the Ear 


of our gracious 3 
Wc 4 4. ; d. 
-Poundage 6 
Stopped at the Treaſury {cpa 6 * | 15 
i be WO 


At gags to for Agency, &c. Gr 64. 


In all, per Bound, 450 $5 : 
; . & ff x 
B b 4 Form 


— 
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J BA * 43 . A 4899 
Form of the kan, 0 recerve triſh Half Pay. 


7 . came this 
1 7 | 82 before me, and made Oath, 


That het is no otherwiſe provided for, by any Com: 
miſſion or Employment, civil or military, in his Ma- 
jeſty's Service, than by Halt- -pay on the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of Ireland, and is not on any other Eſtabliſh 


ment of Half- pay. SET. 


. $157 


1 The Certificates Wola b be dated My en 

into A. Half pay Office immediately after the 3iſt 

of Dew ohh of ** = * 10 SR 
Decem ber. Oo © 
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Form 1 a | Baggage Cera 


of E Regiment 
of came this Day before me, and 
ade Oath, That he paid the Sum . 
* for the Hire of 
e e Cars that carried the Baggage of 
PET, ned ones ot of the faid NEL Ta 
B71 being | 4154 186 
Mites heb "EN thee . e, to a Rout by 
the Government $ Order. Dated the Day 
of... . 17 which bas not yet 
been reimbur 1399 YR 15182 g 


'SKS @ #* - 711. en 
di SI SL FUL LLCIT IH SS | 


Sworn ns foe w” 1 ; the 


N.B. That no RG 5 . 8 61 A Commitioned 
Offeer, is to make the i Afﬀidavit, or any more than three 
— Cars; — three Pence 'a Mile each war's fa 2 —— 

of Horſe, or Dr ns of twenty z or Company o 
Food of two nty- eight n. Sum ſworn to be paid to be ex- 
gredled in Words, and th the Officer to ſign as well as the Magiſtrate. 


Form 


0 4 
\ I 1 
* — p. = * * 7 
N 9 « \ tbe 
A 2" Is 
* * 
— . 
K Be, 
EY 
> 
Sw 
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THE MENDLE x. 
Form of 4 Petition, 


To the Governors of the Hibernian School for hi 
Orphans and Children of Soldiers only. 


THE 
Pp E gs I T I O N 
a na * 
SHEWETH, PEE | 
THAT your Petitioner, | 
ſerved: in ad Reginient of 


for the Space 5 


THAT your Petitioner 1 a Family of YE - 


Childre A. n ueſts that 5 
named 1 7% of 


ears of Age, may be adiniited into the Hiberniaw 


chool for the Orphans and Children of Soldiers 
only. 


Dublin, the Day 
” een ys 


N. B. If the Soldier has been diſcharged, the 
Time of his Diſcharge muſt be ſet. forth. If the 
Father is dead, the Time of his Death muſt be men- 
tioned ; and every Petition muſt be certified by the 


commanding Officer of the Regiment to which the 


Petitioner belongs; when 3 cannot be done, then 
by an Officer WhO knows the Truth of the Particu- 
ars therein ſet forth; otherwiſe the Petition vil not 
be received, br. 


E 


* ws thts 
—ͤä — — — * — — —— — 
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of VALOUR. 


[This is copied from Monſ. D*EspAGNAC.] 


Courage is that Grandeur of Seul which prompts 
us to ſacrifice all perſonal Advantages, and even the 
Preſervation of our own Beings, to a Love of doing 
our Duty. The Exerciſe of this determined Cou- 
rage, in the Profeſſion of Arms, is called Yalour : It 
is compoſed of Bravery, Reaſon, and Force: By 
Bravery, we underſtand that lively Ardour which 
fires us for the Combat ; Reaſon points out to us the 
Method of conducting it with Juſtice and Prudence; 
and Force is neceſſary for the Execution. Tis 
Bravery which animates the Heart; Reaſon ſprings 
from the Soul ; and Force depends upon the Body : 
Without Bravery, we fear Obſtacles, Danger and 
Death ; without Reaſon, Courage would have no 
legitimate View; and without Force, it would be 
uſeleſs. ER IM 

Theſe three Qualities ought to concur to form 
true Valour ; it does not conſiſt in that ſavage Bra- 
very which is common to both Man and Beaſt, which 
only depends on the Mechaniſm of the Body ; Va- 
Jour is a generous Character, which, far from aſſum- 
ing Brutality and Violence, with-holds the Fury of the 
Soldier, protects helpleſs Women, innocent Infants, 
and hoary Age: Every Thing, incapable of Reſiſt- 
ance, can never be an Object for true Valour to ex- 
ergiſe its Proweſs on. Theſe Principles, however, 
may ſometimes admit of Exception; for, ſays Puf- 
fendorff, it is in the Conſcience of thoſe who com- 
mand Armies to determine theſe Procedures; if there 
are Occaſions, where all Repriſals are blameable, 
there are alſo others, where Violence is requiſite, 
either to intimidate an inſolent Enemy, or to bereave 
him of Subſiſtence, &c. But in all theſe cruel Ne- 

6 ceſſities, 
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ceſſities, we ought to do our utmoſt not to offend, 
either Religion, Humanity or Nature. 
Alexander, Scipio, Julius Cæſar, Auguſtus, Titus, the 
Ant bonies, Theogoric, Charlemain, and many other ik 
luſtrious Captains, never abuſed their Victories. The 
Romans, thoſe Conquerors of the Univerſe, gave 
back the Crowns, whoſe late Wearers ſued for their 
Protection. In a Word, we find Hiſtory replete with 
admirable Maxims, which may ſerve us as Leſſons 
for the Laws of Arms. How ſhameful is it for 
our modern Generals to be ſometimes reproached 
with Barbarity and horrid Maſſacres! What Cruel- 
ties does not a falſe Zeal for Religion too often pro» 
duce, and eſpecially too by thoſe who leaſt under- 
ſtand it. The Civil Wars of England, Germany 
France, Savoy, the Low Countries, the Conqueſts of 
the Spaniards in America, prefent us, at every In- 
ſtance, with Monſters whom an honeſt Man ought to 
abhor! One cannot read without Horror the Wars 
of Hungary during the laſt Century! What Inhu- 
manities have not very lately been committed in 
Bavaria | * | 

The Laws of Arms, confidered as the only Means 
to decide the Quarrels of Princes, can never furniſh 
a rational Cauſe for a reciprocal Animoſity between 
the Subjects who fight their Prince's Battles, not 
their own, and who are already made unhappy by 
being Victims to royal Ambition and Caprice. I am 
far {Me agreeing with Mr. Bayle, who pretends 
that the Chriſtian Religion is only fit to make Pol- 


trons : It rather elevates the Sentiments of the Soul. 


Health of Body is the Fruit of Temperance : Intre- 
pid Reſolution ſprings from Innocence and Virtue : 
penetration, Activity, Judgment in Execution, pro- 
ceed from the pure and lively Circulation of the 
Blood. Theſe are the Qualities proper to form great 
Men and good Soldiers. In ſhort, Fidelity, Mode- 
ration, Vigilance, Aptneſs in Learning, good Order, 
and Greatneſs of Soul, are Virtues equally ne 

| ble 
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ſible ro the Chriſtian and the Soldier, with this Dif- 
ference, that what Honour dictates. to us to perform 
through a Principle of Generoſity, Religion engages 
us to by Motives more ſure and more ſublime. 

Every Man, who is Maſter of great Talents, and 
employs them for the public Good, is an Hero; but 
though a private Perſon may, on many Occaſions, 
ſignalize his Virtue and his Courage, in a Manner 
truly heroic, yet the Name of Hero is commonly be- 
ſtowed only on moſt illuſtrious Men, eminent by 
their Stations, or who are at the Head of Armies. 

We muſt conceive, in our Ideas of Virtue, that it 
js to be connected with Reaſon; the true Hero is 
neither raſh nor bloody, he only acts through a Prin- 
ciple of Juſtice, as conſcious to himſelf, that proceed- 
ing to Action, on other Motives, every Diſtreſs we 
heap on our Enemy is an Aggravation of our Crimes: 
The falſe Hero, on the contrary, breathes nothing 
but Fury, Raſhneſs and Brutality ; he is ignorant of 
the Uſe or Value of Life ; he expoſes. himſelf with- 
out Reaſon, as if it was greater Glory to die like a 
Madman, than to live a reaſonable Life for the Ser- 
vice of his Country or the Good of Society 


[This is copied from M. Quixcy's Max. Mil.] 


An Officer ought carefully to avoid being opinio- 
native or Quarrelſome : People of that Character are 
always hateful to Society, and bring themſelves into 
Difficulties which a good Man would avoid: We 
live in an Age wherein we ought to be extremely 
circumſpect, and in which Perſons of a quarrelſome 
Diſpoſition are, as we may ſay, held in Abomination. 
I don't pretend to ſay, that one ſhould tamely ſuffer 
an Affront: No! A Gentleman ſhould defend his 
Honour, and rather loſe his Life than bear an Inſult 
or Spot on his Reputation. Je 


The 
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The Motto on the Bruſſels Sword-blades is quite 
agreeable to the Purpoſe ; viz. | 


Draw me not without Reoſon, 
Sheath me not without Honour. 


Every Gentleman ſhould avoid Raillery, as it may 


be attended with bad Conſequences; for, how fine 
and delicate ſoever it may appear, it generally con- 
veys a Sting that degenerates into Offence. 


[This is copied from M. BonnzLLEs.] 


On entering into the Service, it is, perhaps, too | 


common among young Gentlemen to grow teſty 
and quarrelſome : But, Perſons of this unhappy Caſt 
are generally avoided, if not contemned: They ren- 
der themſelves odious by the, Difficulties they bring 
upon themſelves : Nothing diſplays a falſe Courage 
more: Thoſe who are Maſters of true Valour are as 
quiet as reſolute, and know no other Enemies than 
thoſe of their Country : Yet there are ſome infelici- 
tous Occaſions where the moſt ſenſible Man ſhall 
be obliged to maintain his Honour; then, indeed, he 
ought reſolutely to brave all Danger, rather than 
betray the leaſt Weakneſs : However, we ſhould not 
be too alert, or put on Words a Conſtruction never 


meant to give Offence, - 
Extract from a Book, entit ed, 


Friendly Advice to Young Officers. 


A Soldier who ſeriouſly worſhips his God, can- 


not help being aſſured, © That the Eyes of the Lord 
are over the Righteous, and that his Hand will 
cover him in the Day of Battle ;” and knowing 
this, he will not be afraid for any Terror by 

Night; 


9 
—— — — — — _ 
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* Night ; nor for the Arrow that flieth by Day; 
* nor for tne Sickneſs that deſtroyeth in the Noon- 
% day. A thoufand ſhall fall beſide him, and ten 
* thouſand at his right Hand, but it ſhall not come 
* nigh him: For he ſhall give his Angels charge 
* over kim, to keep him in all his Ways.” Here is 
great Encouragement for a Soldier to be religious 
Wo if nothing elſe would make him ſo! On the 
contrary, we are as well aſſured; ** That Evil halt 
« hunt the wicked Perſon to overthrow him ; and 
that he ſhall not live out Half his Days.” This 
Threat I ſhould think ſufficient to open their Eyes, 
and excite a Reformation of Manners, did not daily 
Experience fadly evince the contrary. Provide there- 
fore for your Soul, and God will provide for your 
Honour. If your Name be forgot in the Annals of 
Time, it will make a noble Figure in thoſe of 
Eternity. | | 9 
To prove that Religion was never thought diſ- 
eful to a Soldier, look back into the Hiſtories of 
aganiſm, and there you will ſee, that the Generals 
who made the greateſt Figure, were thoſe who made 
a was Diſcharge of their Duty to their Gods, 
one of their principal Studies. Though the Object 
of their Worſhip was miſtaken, their Fiety was no 
leſs remarkable and worthy our Imitation in this 
more enlightened Age. In a Hiſtory of much greater 
Authority and Credibility, I mean, The New Teſta- 
ment, you may read of a worthy Centurion who 
built a Synagogue for the Jews : This ſurely was 
from a Motive of Religion, and from nothing elſe. 
In another Part of the ſame Book, you may alſo read 
of a pious Centurion called Cornelius, who, though a 
Gentile, in other Words a Heathen, was ſo remark- 
able for his Prayers, Faſtings and Alms-deeds, that, 
if it is not too bold a Phraſe, God took the Pains of 
ſending an Angel to him, to tell him who to- apply to 
for his Inſtruction, and to point out to him the Way 
of ſerving him more acceptably. 


[ have 
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I have read of a General who always uſed, when 
going on to Action, to pull off his Hat at the Head 
of his Troops, and with an audible Voice pronounce 
this pathetic Prayer, O my God, if in the Hurry 
« -of this Day's Duty I forget Thee, forget not Thou 
« me, O Lord.” . It is recorded of the late King 
William, and the Duke of Mariborough, that before 
an expected general Engagement, they have paſſed 
the whole Night in Prayer; and before they went out 
to head their Troops, have received the Sacrament 
from the Hand of their Chaplains. Did they fight 
ever the worſe for this ? or, was their Courage or 
military Conduct ever ealled in Queſtion for it? I 
think not. Religion then profeſſedly makes the beſt 
Soldiers; and if nothing elſe would make them re- 
ligious, this of a conſcientious Diſcharge of Duty 
ought to be ſufficient Encouragement to the Practice 
of it; ſince he who obeys and ſerves his God te the 
utmoſt of his Power, will exert that Power alſo to 
the utmoſt, to ſerve and obey his King. i 21 80 

Be not then, on any Account, laughed out of your 
Religion; nay, Iwill add, be not laughed out of 
your Soul. When Blaſings, Honour and Immortality, 
are offered to you with an out- ſtretched Hand, be 
not ſo wanting to your own Intereſt as to thruſt them 
from you; nor idly reject them, for fear of the Sneers 
of thoſe poor undone Wretches, who mock at all 
that is good or praiſe-worthy : But pride yourſelf. in 
the glorious Appellation, and ſtrive to diſcharge the 
Duties of a Chriſtian. 
- If your military Avocations prevent your attend- 
ing upon the public Prayers in Church (See Articles 
of War) at leaſt you can never fail of Opportuni- 
ties for private Prayer in your Retirement; and, at 


all Times, a few pious Ejaculations may be made uſe 


of, and applied to particular Emergencies as they 
may happen. If, at your firſt Attendance at Church, 
| you 


* SeQ.I. Art. I. 
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ou ſhould even go more out of Faſhion, than 4 
real Inclination, yet may a conſtant Perſeverance in 
going there, at laſt make you be effectually convin- 
ced of the Beauty of Holineſs, and that this is the 
only true Way to Happineſs here and hereafter, and 
the only Path to Peace. | 

Foreign Troops have a very landable Cuſtom 
amongſt them, and very worthy of Imitation: At 
certain Hours they turn out under Arms, particular- 
ly their Guards, with their Officers at their Poſts; at 
a certain Beat of the Drum, the whole kneel 'down, 
and, I ſuppoſe, ſay a ſhort Prayer ; (their Army, I am 
told, do the ſame juſt before they begin to engage ;) 
upon the ſecond Beat of the Drum they riſe up and 
turn in again to their Guard-room. This Cuſtom, 
in my Opinion, is really good: For it gives a Man of 
a ſerious Turn of Mind an Opportunity of offering 
up a ſhort Prayer, whatever the others may do, and 
of thus publicly teſtifying he is a Chriſtian, and that 
he is not aſhamed of being ſeen in the Diſcharge of 
ſome of the Duties of his Faith and Profeflion. 

Another Reaſon ought to excite you to a religious 
Courſe of Life as a Soldier, and that is, it will bring 
down a Bleſſing on your Attempts for his Majeſty's 
Service; Victory and Succeis will attend upon your 
Arms; Glory, Honour, and a Ratification of the Juſ- 
tice of his Cauſe, will reflect an additional Luſtre 
on your King: This is what every good Soldier 
ought to endeavour at; this is what every good 
Subject ought to pray for. D = 

You might, perhaps, from what J have ſaid on this 
Head, ſet me down as a cynical or moroſe Man, who 
is for abridging Youth of all its little Amuſements, 
and who looks upon every little Levity and Folly 
- young People will run into, as heinous Sins: But 

thoſe who know my Character and Diſpolition, are 

thoroughly convinced, that no one is a greater Pro- 
moter of innocent Diverſions and Gaiety, or loves to 


lee Chearfulneſs and 'Good-humour go forward, more 
1 - than 
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than myſelf. I am only an Advocate for Probity 


and Religion, not an Abridger of Harmony and 


Mirth : For I do aver, if any Man has real Cauſe to 
be merry and chearful, it is the religious, not the re- 
probate, profligate Man. 

If what I have ſaid, carries ſufficient Conviction 
with it to enable you to keep clear of thoſe fatal 
Rocks here pointed out, I ſhall think the little Trou- 


ble I have taken very amply rewarded. But if you 


will not open your Eyes to Conviction, nor your 


Ears to Experience, but run headlong into Riot, De- 


bauchery and Ruin, I can only remind you of the 
Words of a very wiſe Man; © Rejoice, O young 
« Man in thy Youth, and let thy Heart cheer thee 
jn the Days of thy Youth, and walk in the Ways 
of thy Heart, and in the Sight of thine Eyes; but 
„ know thou, that for all theſe Things God will bring 
&* thee into Fudgment.” But I have better Hopes of 
you, for I flatter myſelf your own good Senſe will 
apply what I have ſaid as it is intended, that is, for 
your Good; and that you will take my Advice in ſuch 
a Manner as that it may be conducive to your Be- 
nefit and Advantage. If this ſhould be the Caſe, 
how greatly will it increaſe my Pleaſure and Satis - 
faction! In a Word, Sir, F you will fear God, faith- 
fully ſerve, bonour, and bumbly obey your King, and all 
that are put in Authority under bim; if you will do 
unto all Men as you would they ſhould do unto you, 
there is little Fear of your living a long and proſ- 
perous Life here, and of being happy to all Eternity 
hereafter, | | 


Ce Several 


— >... — 


Several Gentlemen of the Army baving expreſſed a 
Difire of ſeeing Lord Viſcount BagrinGToON's | 
LETTER, I therefore have taken the Liberty of 
inſerting it bere; as alſo, a Tranſlation of General 
 MonTcarm's EPITAPH,; with Remarks on each. 


WAR- OFFICE, 
| February 8, 1766. 


8 IR, 


1 HAVE laid before the King your Letter of the 
31ſt Day of January, containing a Report of the 
Board of General Officers, on a Matter referred to 
them by his Majeſty in my Letter of the 3d Day 
of Ofober laſt, touching the different Prices to be 
given for Commiſhons in the Army, in Caſes where 
he ſhall pleaſe to allow them to be fold. The King 
entirely approves the ſaid Report, and every Parti- 
cular therein contained. His Majeſty commands 
me to expreſs his perfect Satisfaction to the Officers 
who have ſigned it; and to acquaint them, that he 
will order what they recommend to be invariabl 

obſerved for the future, under Pain of his higheſt 


Dipleaſure. 


Having now finiſhed what I am commanded by 
the King to communicate to the Board, I take this 
Opportunity of conveying through you, Sir, to the 
Generals who compoſe it, ſome Thoughts on a Mat- 
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ter of great Importance to the Regiments they com- 
mand, and indeed to the whole Army 

Colonels: frequently recommend that Officers in 
their reſpective Corps ſhould ſell Commiſſions which 
they did not buy : Long and faithful Service has 
worn them out, they have Families, the eldeſt in each 
Rank are able and willing to purchaſe, they all de- 
ſerve Preferment, which, in Time of Peace; can 
ſcarcely be obtained any other Way : In ſhort, the 
Good of the Corps, Merit and Humanity, all ſtrongly 
plead for the Indulgence which is recommended. It 
is no Wonder that theſe Arguments have ſo fre- 
quently ſucceeded, when any one of them would be 
fufficient Inducement, if there were not anorher Side 
of the Queſtion. | | 1 

Officers who buy are permitted to ſell: Men who 
find themſelves growing old or infirm, diſpoſe of their 
Commiſſions, - which are purchaſed by the young and 
the healthy; and thus, what has been once bought, 
continues for ever at Sale, eſpecially in Time of 
Peace, except now and then in a Caſe of - ſudden or 
unexpected Death. The Conſequence often is, that 
Men who come into the Army with the warmeſt 
Diſpoſitions to the Service, whoſe Buſineſs becomes 
their Pleaſure, who diſtinguiſh themſelves on every 
Occaſion that offers, are kept all their Lives in the 
loweſt Ranks, becauſe they are poor. Theſe merito- 
rious Officers have often the cruel Mortification of 
ſeeing themſelves commanded by young Men of op- 
pulent Families, who came much later into the Ser- 
vice, and whoſe Fortunes have enabled them to 
amuſe themſelves frequently elſewhere, - while the 
others, continually at Quarters, have done the Duty 
of thoſe Gentlemen, and have learnt their own. 


Flagrant Abuſes ſeldom grow up at once, but _ 


ariſe from Circumſtances whoſe Conſequences were 
not foreſeen. The firſt Time a Commiſſion is fold, 


it is almoſt always * by a good Officer, the 
ä | ES 4 next 


next in Succeſſion: He afterwards aſks to ſell; the 
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Corps is changed, the ſenior Officers have Merit and 
long Service, but they have no Money ; this Cir- 
cumſtance does not prevent the Tranſaction; and 
the Commiſſion is purchaſed, perhaps by the young- 
eſt, leaſt ſteady, and leaſt experienced of that Corps, 
or of ſome other, to the infinite Diſtreſs of many 
deſerving Men, and to the great Scandal and Detri- 
ment of the Service. Like Circumſtances happen 
more or leſs every Change, and bring with them 
the ſame Diſtreſs and Miſchief : Each freſh Com- 
miſſion brought to Market multiplies both; and, 
therefore, inſtead of encreaſing Purchaſes, they can- 


not be too much leſſened, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 


the invariable Practice of the Armyů e: | 
That Colonels of Regiments ſhould pot attend to 
theſe Conſequences, is not Matter either of Wonder 
or Blame: Their Care is extended no farther: than 
to their own Corps, and while they command it; 
but the Officer of the Crown who. is entruſted with 
the important Chatge of the whole Army, a Body 
. Whoſe-probable Duration infinitely exceeds the ſhort 
Space allotted to Individuals, cannot be zoo vigilant, 
leſt confined tempoxary- Convenience; or Compaſſion 
ſhould produce general permanent ' Miſchief or Diſ- 
treſs. To be firm in preventing future Evil by im- 
mediate Refuſal, is not the leaſt difficult Part of his 
Duty : He muſt withſtand; the Feelings of Humanity 
and the Deſire to pleaſe '; he muſt expect the uncan- 
did Interpretation of the prejudiced, the haſty Judg: 
ment of the ignorant, and the malignant Concluſion 
of the diſappointed; He mult. gften contradict the 
Paſſions and Intereſts of the powerful; and even diſ- 
appoint the Wiſhes and Expectations, of the deſerv- 
ing: He muſt acquire a great many Enemies, and 
' loſe a great many Friends; and yet he had better 
ſuffer all this than do wrong. | 8 


/ 
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It is of Conſequence that the Army ſhould know 
the Rules of the Service, and fee the Reaſon of them. 
That Officers ſhould ſell what they bought, and no 
more, has long been a Rule ; and perhaps this Letter 
will tend to explain the Grounds on which 'it was 
eſtabliſhed. If that Rule be good, can it be too in- 
variably obſerved ? Specious Diſtinctions will be 
made; they ſhould never be admitted, for every De- 
viation tends to Diſuſe. Nothing can he more fatal 
for the Army in general, than occaſional Exceptions 
from good Regulations; or give more Advantage ta 
the unjuſt Attempts of the importunate and ef the 

eat. | | | 1 
E is frequently aſked, what can be done with an 
Officer who is become uſeleſs to his Corps through 
Age, Wounds, or Infirmities? It muſt be owned 
there are too few comfortable Retreats, from active 
Service in this Country; however, our Eſtabliſnment 
affords ſome. The Commiſſions in the Invalids, 
ſmall Governments and other Garriſon Employments 
always properly beſtowed, would go a gteat Way: 
Till there can be a more ample Proviſion, the y 
and healthy muſt do the Duty of the old and infirm : 
and they can ſufficiently do it in Time of Peace : 
Hereafter, in their Turn, they may receive the like 
Benefit themſelves; and, in the mean Time, eſcape 
a thouſand Mortifications to which indigent Merit 
is too often expoſed. It frequently happens in the 
Army, as elſewhere, that Want of Money is alſo ac- 
companied by a Want of aſſiſting Friends: But the 
Poor, though deſerving Officer, ſhould always find at 
the War-office, a conſtant Aſſertor of his Rights, and 
faithful Guardian of his Intereſts. | 


J am, SIX, 
Your moſt obedient, bumble Servant, 


CHAR LES Govu LD, Eſq; BARRI NGTON. | 
= 


** 
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REMARKS. 


Having read Lord Viſcount Barrington's Letter, 
with the utmoſt Pleaſure and Satisfaction, I cannot 
filently paſs over ſuch a laudable Inſtance of his 
Lordfhip's Humanity and ſtrict Attention to the 
Welfare of the Military. Every one muſt acknow- 
ledge the Juſtice of his Lordſhip's Sentiments, and 
that the Good of his Majeſty's Service, the Honour 
of the Nation, and the Benefit of the Army in gene- 
ral, are the ſole Objects of his Lordſhip's Confidera- 
tion. The exact Manner in which his Lordſhip 
has confidered the different Diſtreſſes an Officer of 
Merit may be liable to, for want of Fortune, Intereſt, 
or through Infirmities, and the Remedy in each Cir- 
cumſtance at the ſame Time pointed out, are evident 
Marks of his Lordſhip's humane and compaſſionate 
Diſpoſition, and cannot fail of being approved by 
every unprejudiced Perſon, and muſt gain that Ap- 
plauſe and Eſteem from every deſerving Officer, 
which are fo juſtly his Lordſhlp's Due. 


TRA N- 
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TRANSLATION OF 


General M. Ds MonTcaim's EPITAPH, - 


p HERE LIES 
Lewis Joſeph M. De Montcalm Gazon, © 
Marquis of St. Veran's, Baron of Gabriaci, 
Knight of the Order of St. Lewis, 
Lieutenant-General of the French Army, 
Who, from his Abilities as a Senator and Soldier, 
Bid fair for Univerſal Conqueſt : 
But, from his Diſpoſition, he loved nothing more 
than true Praiſe: | 


He had a happy Judgment, well improved by Letters : 


He went through every Character of a Soldier, 
with an upſpotted Name: 


Perfectly ſkilled in every Art of War, he now 
when to improve Advantages, . 
And guard againſt the Diverſity of Afairs. ; 


In Italy, Bohemia and Germany, he proved himſelf 
a diligent and indefatigable Leader. 
All Orders from ſuperior Officers, he executed 


with ſuch Alacrity and Judgment, as proved him 
qual to thoſe that iſſued them. 


* 


Now 2 
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Now grown eminent, from his Services, 
He was ſent to protect the Province of Canada, 
Where, with a handful of Men, he more than once re- 
pulſed ſuperior Bodies, in Number, of the Enemy, 
took Fortifications, beſt ſupplied with Men and Stores, 


Cold, Want of Proviſions, Watching, 
and every other Difficulty, 
He bore with a manly Fortitude ; 
And, unmindful of himſelf, was ever attentive to the 
Diſtreſſes of thoſe who ſerved under him. 


As an Enemy, he was foe, but, as a Conqueror, 
; Generous and Mild. 


By 8 8 and 8 
he made up for the Want of Force. 


By his Abilities in the Cabinet and Field, 
he gloriouſſy ſupported, for four Years, 
the Power of that Colony. 


After having long baffled the joint Efforts 
of an immenſe Army, 
commanded by an able and enterprizing General, 
and of a powerful Fleet, 
provided with every Implement of War, 
and, his firſt Force being diminiſhed by Skirmiſhes, 
he was, at Length, wounded, 


in the firſt General Action, 
| And 


** . 
9 2 
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And died in Support of the Religion he ever profeſſed, 
univerſally regretted by his Friends, _ 
and lamented even by, his Enemies, 

the 14th of September, 759, e 3 76 
| and = 7 
G in the 48th Year of his Age. 


Truly grieved for the Loſs, the French el 
the Remains of this beſt of Generals, 


in a Hollow of the Ground, made by the gung and, 


« burſting of a RBomb-ſhell, RA J 
and ene the Preſervation of * chem 
to the generous Faith of che W 
f Da - REMARKS. 
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I muſt candidly confeſs, much Honour is done to 
Montcalm's Memory; and highly concerned am J, 
that 1 am not capable of making an Epitaph, equal 
to- the Merit which 1s ſo juſtly and deſervedly due to 
the Memory of the never - to- be · forgotten Wolfe, who 
not only conquered but out-generalled him on every 

Occaſion, or what muſt have been the Fate of his 
little Army, when I have been aſſured the whole 
Force of Canada was aflembled to oppoſe. our enter - 

rizing Hero; but ſo great was his military Capacity, 
invincible Courage, Wiſdom to extricare himſelf 
from Difficulties, Vis Juſtice, Compaſſion and Libera- 
lity, aided by his Generals, who gave Proofs of their 
uncommon Vigour, Activity and Reſolution ; as did 
the Colonels and the reſt of the Officers, of their 
Bravery and good Conduct ; with a handful of Men, 
well difciplined and appointed, gained a moſt glo- 
rious, ſurprizing and compleat Victory, which deter- 
mined the Fate of Canada. In ſhort, every Officer 
and Soldier fought like a Cæſar. | 

In the Hiſtory of the late War, Page 212, I find 
the following Paſlage. | | 

In this deciſive Action. our Troops loſt about five 
Hundred Men; on the Side of the Enemy, at leaſt 
fifteen hundred were killed : But however glorious 
this Victory was, .and however important in its Con- 
ſequences, it muſt be admitted that it was very dearly 
bought. Soldiers may be raiſed ; Officers will be 
formed by Experience ; but the Loſs of a Genius in 
War, is a J oſs we know not how to repair: The 
Death of Wolfe was indeed grievous to his Country, 
but to himſelf the moſt happy that can be imagined, 
and the moſt to be envied by all thoſe who have a 


true Reliſn for military Glory. Unindebted to Fa- 
mily or Connections, unſupported by Intrigue or Fac- 
| tion, 


= 
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tion, he had accompliſhed the whole Buſineſs of Life,” 
at a Time when others are only beginning to appear; 
and, at the Age of thirty-five, without feeling the 
Weakneſs of Age, or the Viciſſitude of Fortune, 
having ſatisfied his honeſt Ambition, having com- 
pleated his Character, having fulfilled the Expecta- 
tions of his Country, he fell at the Head of his con- 
quering Troops, and expired in the Arms of Victory.” 

The Circumſtances that attended the Death of 
ſuch a Perſon are too intereſting to be paſſed over in 
Silence, and were indeed ſuch as beſpoke the whole 
Tenor of his Life. He firſt received a Wound in 
his Head; but, that he might not diſcourage his 
Troops, he wrapped it up with his Handkerchief, 
and encouraged his Men to advance : Soon after, he 
received another Ball in his Belly; this alſo he diſ- 
ſembled, and exerted himſelf as before : When he 
received a third in his Breaſt, under which he at laſt 
ſunk, and ſuffered himſelf, unwillingly, to be carried 
behind the Ranks : As he lay ſtruggling with the 
Anguiſh and Weakneſs of three grievous Wounds, he 
ſeemed only ſolicitous about the Fortune of the 


Battle: He begged of one, who attended him, to 


ſupport him to view the Field ; but, as he found that 
the Approach of Death had dimmed and confuſed his 
Sight, he deſired an Officer, who was by him, to give 
him an Account of what he ſaw : The Officer an- 
ſwered, that the Enemy ſeemed broken: He re- 
peated his Queſtion a few Minutes after, with much 


Anxiety, when he was told, that the Enemy was to- 


tally routed, and that they fled on all Sides: Then, 


ſaid he, © I am ſatisfied; and immediately he ex- | 


pired. 


doubt, accelerated their Defeat. M. De Montcalm, 
Commander in Chief, was killed on the Spot; an Of- 
ficer who had done the higheſt Services to his Coun- 


try, 


2 
o 


Without the. ſame Advantages, the Enemy 8 70 
ſuſtained an heavy Loſa in this Battle, which, no 
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try, throughout the whole American War, and in this 
laſt Scene of it, ſupported his Reputation of @ wiſe, 
experienced General; all his Diſpoſitions having been 
made with the utmoſt Prudence and Regularity, both 
before and in the Engagement. It is very rernark- 
able, that, in both Armies, the firſt in Command 
fell in the Action, and the ſecond were dangerouſly 
wounded ; but General Monckton happily recovered; 
the French Officer died ſoon after the Battle. 
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r E170, Is 
TSS Bon Ag, © In a ſiege he viſits, 
DJUTAN'T-General, the ſeveral poſts and guards 
forms the ſeveral de- of the trenches, and reports 

tails of duty of the army, their ſituation and how Gir-. 
with the Brigade-majors, and cumſtanced : He gives and 
eps an exact ſtate of each ſigns all orders for xn. 

Brigade and Regiment, with ing parties (if time permits). 

a roll of the Lieutenant-ge- he has a ſerjeant from each 

nerals, Major-generals, Co- brigade to .carry any orders 

lonels, Lieutenant - colonels, which he may have 4 ſend. 
| ApJuTANT) is an officerto' 

_ affiſt the major. He receives 

orders from the brigade-ma- 

| jor, if in camp, and when in 
garriſon, from the town 
major: After he has carried 
number of men they are to them to his colonel or officer, 

\ furniſh for the duty of the, commanding the regiment he 
army, and informs them of then aſſembles the” ſerjeant-" 
any detail which may concern major, drum - major, fife- 
them. On marching days he major, with a ſerjeant and | 
accompanies the General to corporal of each company,” _ 
the ground of the camp. He If convoys, parties, destek > 
makes a daily report of the ments, or guards, are to be 
tuation of all the poſts placed” furniſhed, he gives the num! 
for the ſafety of the army, ber which each company are 
and of any changes made in to furniſh, the hour and place 
oy poſts. In a day of bat - for their aſſembling; he mut 
tle the Adjutant-general ſees keep an exact roſter and roll. 

the infantry drawn up, after of duties, and have a perfect 

A he places himſelf by knowledge of all manteuvres, 

the General to receive any & . ung 

* A ADVANCE- , 


AM 


ADVANCE-Foss, is 2 moat, 
or ditch of water round the 


Glacis or Efplanade of a place 


of arms, to prevent a ſur- 
prize, being drained, they 


— ad à trench, made to 


the béſtegers, fo of latE are 
not approved of. 
A1D-DE-CAMP, is an of- 
ficer attached to the perſon of 
a general-officer, to carry his 
orders. His employment is 
of importance, tho* often in- 
truſted with young officers, 
without experience or capa- 


city, Which I am forry to g 
ſay ; for a moment folt in a 


battle, ay change the face 
of ar: It is neceſſary in 
that caſe, that he who car- 
ries them, has comprehended 


"© the ſpitit in which the Gene- 


ral meant them. | 

"ALARM, is a fudden 
chaltenge ts. arms, upon an 
apprehenſion of danger from 
an ehemy, or of fire. A 
ſadden alarm is often occa- 
ſioned by the negleR of cen- 
tries; and ſometimes it has 


been done, to try the readi- 


nels of the troops. | 
A ARM e osr, is the place 


of a regiment, troop, or 
- AnuBusCADs, or am- 
buſh, is a lurking party in a 
wood, of other convenient 
place, to ſurprize an enemy. 
To diſcover an ambuſh, or 


füll into one, are plain. 


 ,. AMMUNITION, implies all 
| ſorts of warlike — 


by 


appointed for the aſſembling 


AN 
AMMUNITION-BREAD, is 
carried along with an army, 


is explained in 
| o&efditiont 1ſt. 
Angle of the center is that 
made by three lines, drawn 
from the center ot the ex- 
treams, of any fide of the 
polygon. 2d. Angle of the 
polygon is the Angle made 
by the meeting of two ſides 
of the polygon, and is the 
ſathe with the Angte of the 

e. 

30. ANGLE of the curtain 
of of the flank, is the _ 
formed by the meeting of 2 
flank and a curtain. 

Ah. Ax eL E of the fhould- 
er, two is formed by one 
face and one flank. 

5th. FLank - ANGLE, is 
the meeting of two faces. 

6th. ANGLE ef the tenall, 
or flanking Angle, is compo- 
ſed of the lines of defence 
and the curtain. 
kh. ANGLE, forming the 
flank, is an Arigte compofed 
of one flank and one demi 
George. 

Sth. Ad ct, forming the 
face, is the inward Angle, 
compofed of one flank and 
one face. 

gth. ANGLE, of the moat, 
is that which is formed be- 
fore the centre of the cur- 
tain, by the exterior line of 
the foſs or moat, | 

Ioth. ANGLE-8ALLIANT, 
ot ſally-angle, or what ad- 

: | Vances 


AR 
vances with its points to- 
wards the country; ſuch js 
the Angle of the counter- 
ſcarp, before the point of a 
daſtion. 

71th, ANGLE-RENTRANT, 
or re-entering Angle, is what 
points inwards to the body of 
the place; ſuch is the Adds 
of the counterſcarp before the 
center of the curtain. 

ANTESTATURK, is à tra- 
verſe or retrenchment, haſtily 
made of gabions or paliſades, 
to ſtop an enemy that is gain» 
ing round. This is called, 

diſpute ground, or loſe it 

inch by inch. 
_ "ArPROACHRS, are the 
trenches, places of arms, 
lodgments, ſap, gallery, and 
generally all works, whereby 
the beſiegers advance towards 
A place beſieged. 

APRON, is a ſheet of lead, 
which covers the touch-hole 
of a gun. 


ARMouR, defenſve Ar- | 


amour, that covers the body, 
warlike harneſs. 
Arms, are all ſorts of wea- 
pons uſed for offence or de- 
fence, ſuch as ſword, hanger, 
eſpontoon, bayonet, firelock, 
carabine, and piſtal. 
Arms, a place af arms in 
a garriſon, at a ſiege are (mall 
ts bordered with a pa- 


rapet, containing a ſmall body guns 


of men, to make the 
trenches againft the ſallies of 
the beſieged. 

ARMY, i 16 ay of troops, 


AR 
with arti]! 
dragoons, 2 


viſion, baggage, &. 
divided into brigades, com- 


manded by an able Expenany 
ced officer. ; 
FLYING-ARNY, 1 + ſmall 
body ſent out to harraſs the 
enemy, intercept 
prevent the enemy's incurks» | 
ons, cover its awn army, of 
garriſon, and keep the ene- 
my in continual motion. 


WiNOs Or AN AR MY, are 
on the 


the right wing and left. 
ARTILLERY, is & mega- 
zine of all forts of many 

proviſions for an army; 
bombs, 


balls, petards, gre 
balls, — all ſorts 
of hand tools, planks, boards, 
ropes, coals, tallow, pitch, 
rozin, fulphur, ſalipetre, 
ick match, all kinds of 
pontoons, &C. 
The attendance are conduc- 
tors, bombadiers, gunners, 
matroſſes, pioneers, pontoon» 
men, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, ſmiths, coopers, tin 
man, and coltar-makers, &e. 
ARTILLERY - PARK, is 2 
place appointed in the rear 
both lines of the army, 
encamping the artillery, 
are in one line; the 
ammunition - waggons make 
two or three lines, the pan- 
tons and tumbails, make the 
laſt lines, and all is ſurround- 
ed with a rope, which form 
. A 2 the 


- 
a 


AT 

the park; the gunners and 
matroſſes encamp on the 
flanks; bombardiers, panton- 
men, and artificers in the 
- ASSAULT, or ſtorm, is a 
fudden and violent attack, 
made uncovered, on the part 
of the rampart, where' a 
breach has been made. 

- ASSEMBLY, is the ſecond 
beating of a drum before a 
march, provided the General 
has beat the firſt. 

If part of a garriſon only 
marches, the firſt beat 1 is then 
the Aſſembly. 

ATTACK, is the manner 
and diſpoſition made by an 
army, or a great party, to 
- drive-an enemy out of a for- 

"tified place, or of any kind 

of ſtrong ſituation. 

ArrAcks. There are 
commonly two, (each com- 
manded by an experienced 
officer) and they have com- 
munications one with another 
by lines or trenches, running 
parallels to the poligon of the 
place, that they may not be 
enfilated, and are called the 

lels, the boyau, or the 
of communication. 

The rear of an Attack is 

here it begins, and the front 
85 that part next to 

e place. 

'FALSE-ATTACKS, are ne- 
ver carried on with that life 
and briſkneſs as the other; 
the deſign of them being to 
favour the real attacks, by 
DN the — and 


BA 
obliging the garriſon to 3 
greater duty. 

Picx-Ax, is a tool to dig 
up ground that is too hard for 
the ſpade. 

Axks, are uſeful in an 
army, for cutting ways 
through woods, cutting trees 


.to make bridges, and for 


mending the roads. 

BAcuLE, is a gate like 
a pitt-fall, with a counter- 
poiſe before the corps de 
guards, advanced near the 
gates, which is ſupported by 
two great ſtakes. 

BANQUETTE, is a kind of 
ſtep made in the rampart of 
a work near the parapet, for 
the troops to ſtand upon, in 
order to fire over the parapet, 
it is generally three feet high, 
and as many broad, and 
about four and a half lower 
than the parapet. X 

BaRrBET, when the para- 
pet of a work is but three 
feet high, ot the breaſt-work 
of a battery is only : that 
height, that the guns may 
fire over it without being 
obliged to make embraſures ; 
it is ſaid the guns fire in 
Barbet, 

BasT1oN, is a part of the 
inner incloſure of a fortifica- 


tion, making an angle to- 


wards the field, and conſiſts 
of two faces, two flanks, and 


an opening towards the cen- 


ter of the place, called the 

Gorge. 
A BASTION, i is ſaid to by 
full when the level ground 
. within 
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within is even with the ram- 
part, that is, when the inſide 
is quite level, the parapet be- 
ing only more elevated than 
the reſt. 

A BasT10N, is ſaid ta be 
emptv, when the level ground 
within is much ſower than 
the rampart, or that part 
next to the parapet, where 
the troops are placed to de- 
fend the Baſtion, 

BASTION-DETACHED, is 
that which ſeparates or cuts 
off from the Baſtion of the 
place, and differs from a halt 
moon, whoſe rampart and 
parapet are lower, and not 
Jo thick as thole of the place, 
becauſe it has the ſame pro- 
portion with the works of the 
place. 

BasTION-DOUBLE, 
is a Baſtion, and is ſome- 
times in the nature oF a Ca- 
valier. 

* Deni-BASTION, is com- 
ſed of only one face, one 
flank, and one demi-gorge. 

BArrzzv, i is a work made 
to place guns or martars on 
it. It conſiſts of an epaul- 
ment or breaſt-work, of a- 
bout eight feet high, and 
eighteen or twenty thick, 
when it is made for guns, 
openings or: embraſures are 
made in it, for the guns to 
fire through. The maſs of 
the earth that is betwixt two 
embraſures, is called the 
Merlin; the platform of a 
battery is called a floor of 
Py and flcepers to keep 
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the wheels of the guns from 
ſioking in the earth. . 

BATTERY, Croſs - Batte« 
ries, are ſuch whoſe ſhot meet 
at the ſome place, and form 
an angle. The advantage of 
ſuch batteries is, that the one 
beats down what the other 
ſhakes, 

BaTTERY-DE-ENFILADE 
is what batters obliquely 3 
Battery-de-reverſe, is what 
plays upon the enemies back ; 
Comrade-batteries are thoſe 
which play upon the ſame 
place, To raiſe a battery is 
the buſineſs of an engineer ; 
to ruin a battery is to blow it 
up, or nail the guns. 

BASE, or Bas1s, is the 
foundation of a work. Baſis 
of a rampart is when it joins 
the 
ſtands: Baſis of a parapet, 
is where it joins the top of a 
rampart, 

Bass of a gun, is the 


ſame with the breach of a 


gun, and is that ſolid piece 
of metal behind the chaſe to- 
wards the caſcable: The 
great ring behind the touch- 
hole or vent, is called the 
baſe-ring, and the mouldings 
behind are called the baſe, 
or breach-mouldings. 
BARRACADE, + à term 
ſometimes uſed for a fence of 
a paliſade. | 
BaRRI ER, is a gate made 
of wooden bars, about five 
feet long, perpendicular to 
the horizon, which are kept 
together by two long bars 


going 


ground, on which it 
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g a-crols, and another 
croſſing diagonally: They 
are uſed to ſtop the cut that 
is made through the eſpla- 
nade, before the gate of a 
town. 
— BATTLE, is the engage- 
Ment between two armies. 

BATTLE-ARRAY, is the 
order in which an army 1s 
drawn up, and called a line 
of battle. 

BATTALION, is a body 
of foot compoſed of ſeveral 
companies, armed with fire- 
lock, bayonet, and ſword. 
In the late war no particular 
number of companies was aſ- 
certained to compaſe a batta- 
lion; but ſince the laſt reduc- 
tion nine companies coinpoſe 
a battalion. Eight battalion 
companies, and one of grena- 
diers. TS; 

Battalion ready for exer- 
ciſe. See plan 1. 

Battalion in firing order. 
See plan 2. 

Battalion diſciplined, when 


0 
* 


they are expert with their 


arms, ready at their firings, 
andmanœuvres, march, wheel, 
and form well, ſilent, ſteady, 
and ſolid under arms. 
Angles of a battalion are 
ſuch made by the laſt men, 
at the ends of the ranks and 
files. n 
BAYONET, is a ſhort wea- 
pon, made with iron, and 
ſcrews on over the muzzle of 
the firelock. | 
BALL, bullet, or ſhot, is 
of iron or lead, to be fired 


=_ 
aut of piſtol, ſireloek, car- 


rabine, ar cannon, and are 
of different ſizes. | 

BALL, red - hot - ball, 
are {uch, made red hot in a 
forge, ſtanding near a gun, 
the gun being loaded with 
powder, and wadded with a 
green turf, is ſpunged with a 
wet ſpunge, and laid at 2 
ſmall glevationz that ball 
which is taken out of the 
forge with a long ladle, may 
flide down, the gunner being 
ready to fire. 

BALL, fire-balls are made 
of a compoſition of meal, 
powder and ſulphur, ſalt-pe- 
tre, pitch, &c. for firing 
houſes, A 

BAGGAGE-WAGGONS,are 
thoſe in which the officers and 
regiments baggage are car- 
ried | 


BANDELEERS, are ſmall 
caſes of wood, covered with 
leather, holding cartridges of 


powder for the firelock. 


BARRELS, are for ſeveral 
uſes in the artillery, as for 
powder, ſmall Yhet, flints, 
ſulphur, quick-match, &c. 

BasxETs, ſmall baſkets 
are uſed in ſieges, on the pa- 
rapet of the trench being filled 
with earth; they are about 
one ſoot and half high, about 
one ſoot and half diameter at 
top, and eight or ten inches 
at bottom, ſo that being ſet 
together, there is a ſort of 
embraſures left at their bot- 
_ through which they 


Bany 
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"Band or PRNSION ERS, 
are a company of gentlemen, 
who receive a yearly allow- 
ante, 


Banvs, are likewiſe hoops 


of iron, uſed about the car- 
riage of a gun. 

Bany or Mustek, which 
a corps keep up at their own 


expence. 
BE d, ot ſtvol of a mor- 


tar, is a ſolid piece of oak, in 
form of a Pa- ſclrelipiped, 
bigger or leſs, according to 
the natute of the mortar, 
hoflowed a little in the mid- 
die to receive the breech and 
half the trunions; on the ſides 
of the bed are fixed the cheeks 
or brackets, by four boks of 
Bxd or 4 GUN, is a piece 
of a plank, laid within the 
cheeks of the carriage, upon 
the middle tranſam, for the 
breech of the gun to reſt on. 
BxtTt xs, are thick round 
pieces ot wood, of a foot and 
a half long, and eight or ten 
inches diameter, having a 


handle of about four feet 


long; the uſe of them are for” 


beating, or rather ſetting the 
earth of a parapet, or about 
paliſades, by tiftmg it up 
foot or two, and Tetting it fall 


with its own weight  \ they 


are hkewife calted 

and by pavers rummers. 
Bram, is a little ſpace or 
path, of fix or eight feet 
broad, between the ditoh 
amd the 3 when it is 
only made of — to prevent 


upon it; 


= 
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the earth from rolling into 
the ditch, and ſerves like wiſe 
to pals and repaſs. 
BEATIY G-ORDER, to . 
power the culonet or officer 
commanding a corps, to ſend 
out recruiting parties, and to 
provide quarters, &. 
BiIts, are a fort of hand- 
tools carried along with the 
anillery, for the uſe of the 
army, for cutting ways 
through hedges, &c. 
BlrovaAc, is a night guard, 
performed by the whole army, 
when there is any kind of 
danger from the enem 
BLinDs, are prope y eve-. 
. that covers the be- 
from the enemy, ſuch. 
as ; vook-paia oO chan 
deleers, mantelets, gabiont, 
ſand-dags, earth baſkets. 
BLoCckADE, is the block- 
ing up of a place, by poſting 
troops at all the avennes | 
ing to it, to keep ſapplies of 
men or proviſions from get- 
ting into it, thereby propo- 
ſing to ſtarve it out, without 
making any regular attacks 
this is called form- 
ing a blockade. To raiſe a 
blockade, is to force the 
troops that keep the place 
blockaded up from their poſts. 


To turn a ſiege into a blot- 


„ kade, is plain. 
BrUNDERBUSS, is a ſhort 
fire-arm, with a large bore, 
very wide at the mouth, car- 
ng ſeveral piſtol-batls or 
pn proper for the defence , 
4 a barrack, W or 
oor : 


o oe 
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had i; The ractefhi fort of 


them are called muſquetoons. 

Bod yr, or main body of 
an army, are the troops en- 
camped betwixt the two 
wings, and are generally in- 
fantry. 

BomBARDIERS, are thoſe 
employed about mortars ; 
they drive the fuſe, fix the 
ſhell, and load and fire the 
mortar : they work with the 


fire-workmen > There is a 


chief bombardier. 

| Bows, is a great ſhell of 
caft iron, with a large vent to 
receive a fuſe. This fuſe is 
made of wood, and drove full 
of a compoſition of meal, 
powder, ſulphur, and ſalt- 
petre: When a bemb 1s 
filled with powder, the fuſe 
1s drove into the vent, with- 
in an inch of the head, and 
pitched over to preſerve it; 
when the Bomb is put into 
the mortar, the fuſe is un- 
capped, and ſalted with meal 
powder; it takes fire from 
the flaſh of the powder in the 
chamber, and burns all the 
while the Bomb is in the air: 
When the compoſition 1s 
ſpent, it fires the powder in 


the Bomb, with a greater 


viotence. Bombs are from 
fifty to five hundred pounds 


weight. 


BOLTS, are of ſeveral 
ſorts, thoſe that go betwixt 


| the cheeks of a gun-carriage, 
. to ſtrengthen the tranſums, 


are called the tranſum-bolts : 


The large nobs of iron on the 


EQ 

cheek of a carriage, whieli 
keep the hand-pike from ſli- 
ding, when it is poiſing up 
the breech of the piece, are 
called the pfice-bolts, the 
two ſhort bolts that being put 
one in each, and of an Eng- 
liſh mortar carriage, ſerve to 
traverſe her, are called tra- 
verſe-bolts. The Bolts that 
go through the cheeks of a 
mortar, and by the help of 
coins keep her fixed at the 
elevation given her, are called 
bracket-bolts, and the four 
bolts that faſten the brackets, 
or cheeks of a mortar, are 
called bed-bolts. 

BoxNEeTy is a ſmall work, 
conſiſting of two faces, having 
only one parapet, with two 
rows of paliſades, of about 
ten or twelve feet diſtance, it 
is generally raifed before the 
ſalliant angle of the counter- 
ſcarp, and has a communica- 
tion with the covert way, by 
a trench; cut through the gla- 
cis, and palliſades on each 
ſide. | 1 IP 
Boyavu, or branch of a 
treneh, is a line or particular 
trench, made parallel to the 
defence of the place, to avoid 
being flanked or enfiladed. 
A Boyau, when there are 
two attacks made upon a 
place, ſerves as a line of com- 
munication betwixt them. 
The parapet of a Boyau, be- 
ing ſtill turned towards the 
place beſieged, it ſerves for. a 
line of contravellation, to * 

| er 


3 
der ſallies and defend che 
workmen. 
BOMBARDMENT, is when 
a great number of ſhells ate 
thrown into 3. place, to ruin 
aud deſtroy the buildings, 
BIRVENT-Orriczx, is 
one who has a ſuperior com- 
miſſion from his Majeſty, than 
that in his on corps, takes 
2 by it, when joined, or 
oing with other corps, 
— vo, bon, o 
dragoons. 

DakAck, is an opening, 


made in a wall or — | 


with cannon or mines, 
ciently wide for a body 2 
troops to enter the works, 
and drive the beſieged out of 
it. To make the 
more difficult, they ſow the 
h with crow-ſeet, or 


ſtop it with chevaux-de-frize. . the 
BREAK GROUND, is the 


fiſt opening of trenches a- 
f gainſi a place, which is done 

in the night time, by the ad- 
vantage of ſome riſing ground, 
| hollow-way, or any thing 
that can cover the men from 
the enemies fire. 


BRraDGs, is a convenieney 


made for paſling tivers, and 
is of ſeveral ſorts. . 
BuinG es of communica- 
tion, is a bridge made over 
the river, by which two ar- 
mies, or two forts, which 


are ſeparated by this river, 


have free communication one 
. with the other. | 
Dara w-BRIDGES, are 


made of (everal faſhions, but 


attack the 
the two middle tranſums of a 


88 
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che moſt common are m . 
with plyers, twice the hej 
of the gate, and a foot | 
meter; the inner ſquare Js 
traverſed with a St, Andrew's 


croſs, which ſetves for 


counter-poile, and the chains 
which hangs from the other 
extremities of the plyers $0 
lift up, or let down the 
bridge, are of 1 wy or brals. 


Floating, or g bridges, 
are made 5 FLOG bride 
laid one £4 1he * PT. 


that the uppet 1 * 
help af ropes and pullies, is 
. ; forwards, till the end is 


Joined to the place deſigngd- 


Baindt, in gpiinery, is 4 
term given to two of 
timber, which go between 


gun carriage, on which reſt 
bed. 


| Ba1GADE,, an army. is di- 
vided into 1 7 af harſe, 


* s of foot, A bei- 
; e of 


or {ix ſquadrons ; A] bri- 
de of foat, conſiſts of four, 
1 or ſix battalions; Le 
eldeſt brigade has the ri 
af the gel line, and the 
cond, the right of the ſecond 
line, the two next take 
left of the two lines, and 
eſt in the center. The 
taſions which compele a 
brigade; obſerve the ſame 
order. | 
BazGapian, is a general 
officer, who has the com- 


mand. of a brigade, the eldeſt 


colonels are wa adyan- 
B ced 
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ced to this poſt ; he vifits all 

"the out- guards and . poſts of 

the army, and at night takes 

"the orders from the Major- 
general of the day, and defi- 
vers it to the Majors of bri- 
gades, who attend at orderly 
time. They march at the 
head of their brigades, and 
are allowed a guard. 
e and Sub- 
- © Brigadiers, are poſts in the 
| harſe-guards. | * i 
BAaIGADE-MAjox, is an 
...officer appointed to act to a 


poſt ſhould be choſen the 


moſt ingenious and expert 
captains, they are to wait at 


orderly time to receive the 
parole, and the orders which 
they carry, firſt to their pro- 
per brigadier, and afterwards 
deliver to the adjutants of re- 
giments, at the head of the 
brigade, where they regu- 
late together the guards, 
parties, detachments, and 


convoys, and appoint them 
the hour and place of ren- 


dezvous, at the head of the 

brigade, where the Brigade- 
Major takes and marc hes them 
to the place of the general 
rendezvous: He ought to 


know the ſtate and condition 


of the brigade, and keep a 
roll of the Colonels, Lieute- 
nant-Colonels, Majors, and 
 Adjutants. When a detach- 
ment is to be made, the 


Brigadier-General of the day, 


gives his orders to the Bri- 
gade-Major, how many men 
and officers each brigade muſt 


particular brigade ; for this 


CA 


furniſh, and they again witly 


the adjutants of the regi- 


ments, how many each bat- 


talion is to ſend, which the 
adjutants divide amongſt the 
companies. The complement 


each regiment is to furniſh, 


are taken by the adjutant, at 


the head of each regiment, at 
the hour appointed, who de- 


livers them to the brigade- 
major, at the head of the 


brigade. 
BRAIN GERS- ur, the whole 


laſt rank of a battalion, being 


the laſt man of each file, are 


called Bringers-up. 
C 


CAPTAIN, commands 2 
troop or company; he ought 
to be very diligent, and pre- 


| ſerve good order among the 


men, to know their names 


and diſpoſitions, what every 


man is capable of, to viſit 


them in their tents, quarters, 
or infirmary, to ſee what is 


wanting, to pay them well, 
and ſee them accounted with 
for their arrears and ſtoppa- 
ges, every two months; (for 
ſhort accounts make long 


friends) cauſe them to keep 


themſelves clean and neat in 
their cloaths, ſhoes, ſtock- 
ings, &c. and to keep their 
arms and accoutrements in 
perfect good order: When 
marching by companies or 


diviſions, keep them at their 


proper diſtance for forming. 
CaPTa1N, of a company 
of light infantry, was ap- 


pointed to moſt regiments in 


the 
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the late war; they were 
compoſed of both officers and 
ſoldiers, whoſe health,ſtrength 
and, 2 could moſt be 
epend 0 . 

a PT — battle-axe- 
guards, generally obtains the 
rank- of colonel, the two 
lieutenants have the rank of 
captains. 


CAPTAIN-LIEUTENANT, - 


is he who commands the co- 
lonels, troop or company. 


CADET, is a young gen- 


tleman, who, to attain ſome 
knowledge in the art of war, 
and in expeQation of prefer - 
ment, chuſes at firſt to carry 
arms as a private man. Ca- 
det differs from à volunteer, 
becauſe he takes pay, which 
is no more than a private 
man, but a cadet ſerves with - 
out pay. * 

CAVALRY, are regiments 
of horſe, and dragoons, and 
encamps on the wings of an 


an air F ; 
ARABSINIERS, is a re- 
giment of horſe, upon the 
Iriſh eſtabliſhment, com- 
manded by Major-General 
Harvey. | | | 
CARABINE, is a fire-arm, 
ſhorter than a firelock ; they 
are carried by the light horſe, 
hanging at a belt. 
CariTaAL, of a work, is 
an imaginary line, which di- 
vides. that work' into two 
equal and fimilar parts. | 
_ CarrrUuLATION, is the 
agreement made by the be- 
ſieged with the beſiegers, on 


. 
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what condition the 1 is 
to ſurrender: The chamade 
being beat, all hoſtilities ceaſe 
on both ſides; if the capitu- 
lation be to and ſigned, 
hoſtages on both ſides are de» 
livered, for the exact perfar- 
mance of the articles 
Cant, is the ſpot of 
occupied by an army, 
a night or more, 
ind pitch their tents, - 
_ CAMPAIGN, is that part 
of the ſummer, betwixt the 
army taking the field, and 
their returning to garriſon ; 
an officer or ſoldier is ſaid to 
have made a campaign, that 
has been in the field; the 
opening and cloſe of the cam- 
paign, is the armies taking 
the field, or returning to 
Cayonits, is a paſlage 
made from one work to ano- 
ther, of ten or twelve feet 
wide, covered on each fide 
by a parapet, terminating in 
a ſlope or glacis: Thus, 
when the ditch .is dry, the 
paſſage from the curtain to 
the ravelin, or that from the 
covert-way to the arrows or 
detached redoubts, are called 
Caponiers, | 
They are often ſingle pas 
rapets, raiſed on the entrance 
of a ditch, before the rave- 
lin: To place ſmall cannons- 
and men behind them, to 
diſpute the paſſage over that 
ditch, which ate likewiſe 
called Caponicrs, 
B 2 Caissox, 


A 


S A 


" Carisdn, 4 theft t 
wood, hoſding four or fix 
bortids, filled 
with powder, and burigd b 
the befjegers under 

to blow yp a work which 


deſtegers are Hike to be ma- 
ers of; as thus, after the 


Water | is blown up by the 


Kine, they lodge 4 CxiffoR 
under its 4 and the ene 


my being advariced to make 


, lodement there, the fire 
he Caffon y the help of a 
— 5 or pud ing, and blow 
up that poſt 4 ſecond time. 
Carnzek, is 4 term in 
gunmery, flgnify in 1 the dia- 
eter, . of 4 piece 
of ordnatice. 
Ne Ar Ek are 


compaſſes uſed by 

for takin ig the me of — 
ſeveral pieces of ordnance, ot 
of bombs, bullets, &c. Their 
legs are therefore circular, on 
an arch of braſs, whereof is 


marked the inches and half 


inches, to ſhew how far the 
ints of the compaſſes are 

opened aſunder. 
CAavarlies, is a work 


- Faiſed Ys within the 
la 


the place, ten of 
twelve feet higher than the 
reſt of the works; their 


common ſituation is within 


the baſtion, and made muck 
in the fame form ; ſometimes 
they are alſo placed in the 
rges, or on the middle of 
1 curtain, they are then 
made in the form of an horſe 
ſhoe, * ſornewhat fatter. 


CA 
Fhe uſe of Cavaliery is d 
command at the 
works and about it, 
' fliey are ſeldom or he ver made 
but when there is an hilt er 
riſing ground, -which over- 
looks ſome of the werks. 
Cantwany, is & work 
made under the rampart, like 
a cellar or cave, with 
holes to place guns in it, and 
is bomb proof. 
Caztans, of Barkacks, 
= © lodgings bufft in garriſon 
fot lodging the gerri- 
ba, beet us the Barracks of 
Sten: in Ireland. 
Cavin, is a — hot- 
tow, fit 0 1 # body of 
the beben 2. „ for b greet fe 
t 
o* Wen place; — can 
dpen treener, make places 
of arms, or keep guards of 
borke, without great danger. 
Cascabar, is the knob 
of theta behind the breech 
of a cannon ; the diameter of 
it is the diameter of the bore 
of the piece; the neck of the 
Caſcabal is what joyns it to 
the breech of the moulding. 
Casxs or BARRELS, afe 
ofed in the army, for 
ing meal to be laid up in ma- 
gazines, or Along with the 
army, for baking bread for 
the troops. 

KOO an invention 
an oval form, made 
ribs of iron, afterwards filled 
with a compoſition of meal- 
powder, ſalt-pette, ſulphur, 
glaſs, ſhavings of horn, pitch, 

N turpen- 


| The deſign 
of it is to ſet houſes on fire. 
Fot lifting it up to pot it ints 
the mortar, it has two ſmall 
cords fixed to the ſides of it. 


Catriage of a cannon, is a 
Jong, narrow. cart, invemed 
for marching of cannon, and 
for the more convenient uſing 
them in action; it is made 
— two planks of wood, com- 
y once and a half the 
ng of the gua. | 

ock - CARRIAGE, is & 
cart made on purpoſe for 
carrying of mortars and theit 
beds from one place to ano- 
ther. 

Txuex-cARRIACG ES, are 
two ſhort planks of wood, 


ſupported on two axel-trees, 


having four trucks of wheels 
of ſolid” wood, about à foot 
and à half, or two foot dia- 
meters for carrying mortars 
or guns upon a battery, where 
their own carriages cannot 
go, and are drawn by men. 
CARToUucH, is a caſe of 
wood, about 3 inches thick at 
dottom, girt round with mar- 
lin, holding about four hun- 
dred muſquet- balls, beſides 
fix or eight balls of iron, of a 
pound weight; 'tis fired out 
pf 2 wodie a ſmall ſort of 


CE 

mortar, and is propet . 
r a pak 
A new ſort is made, much _ 
better than the former, of a 
globular form, and filled with 
ball of a pound weighty 
others were then made for 
the guns, being of ball of 


half or quarter pound weight, 
according to the nature of 


— — tied in form of « 
of grapes, on à tem- 
pien of wood, and coated 
over; theſe were made in 
the room of the partridge» 
ſhot, and exceed them y 
far, as ſome of the French 
battalions experienced at the 
battle of Blenheim. - | 
—— is a caſe of 
wh aper, oldi the ex- 
act chang of a ire e-arm ; 
thoſe for muſquets, carabines, 
or piſtols, hold both the 
powder and ball for the 
charge. 
Carstens - non is a 


- Caſe of wood or turned tin, 


covered with leather, hold- 
ing thirty rounds of powder 
and ball, is wore upon a belt, 
and hangs a little higher than 
the pocket-hole. | 
CENTRE, is the middle 

point of a circle. Center of 
an army in the infantry. 

Csxrixrt, is a private 
man, armed with firelock, 
bayonet, and ſword, who is 
fuppoſed to be vigilant on his 
poſt, to prevent an enemy 


from ſurpriſing a camp, 
riſon, quafter, or out- 


CEN TRY VOR, is the ſame 


* 
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"OR CH 
with Guereitte, only the one 
is of wood, and the other of 


None; they are upon the 
flanked angles of baſtions, 


_— the angles of the 
| er, and ſometimes on 
the middle -of the curtain, to 
" preſerve the centries from the 
weather, 
Cass Arto of arms, is 
when a governor of a place 
beſieged, finding himſelf re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, 
that he muſt either ſurren- 
der, or ſacrifice himſelf, his 
garriſon, and- inhabitants, to 
the : mercy of the enemy, 
plants a white flag on the 
breach, or beats the chamade 
to capitulate, at which both 
parties ceaſe firing, and all 
other acts of hoſtility, till the 
propoſals be either agreed to 
or rejected. | | 
Cugy A&-DE-FRIZE, large 
Joints or beams, ſtuck full of 
wooden pins, armed with 
iron to ſtop breaches, or to 
Fecure a paſſage of a camp 


againſt the, enemies -cayalry. - 


Crain, is a number of 
braſs or iron rings, linked 
one in another; an engineers 
chain formeaſuring of ground, 
is of a certain number of 
links, of an equal length; 
chains of a gun are of iron, 
and very ſtrong, fixed on the 
draft hooks, and going along 
the ſhafts of the timber to 


Ale them, but they are not 


uſed for ſmall guns. | 
CHAMADE, is a fignal 


der is lodged. 


made by beat of drum, for a 


- ; 9 


„ 
conference with the enemy, 
when any thing is to be pro- 
poſed, as a ceſſation of arms 
to hring off the dead; or by 
the beſieged, when they have 
a mind to deliver up a place 
upon articles of capitulation ; 
and then there is a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, and hoſtages deli- 
vered on both ſides. Wy 

CHAMBER, of a mortar, 
is that part of the chaſe 
where the powder lies, and 
is much narrower than the 
reſt of the cylinder; ſome 
are like a reverſed cone or 
ſugar - loaf, others globical, 
with a neck for its commu- 
nication with the cylinder, 
and are called Bottled-cham- 
bers; the powder chamber, 
or bomb chamber, on a bat- 
tery, is a place ſunk under 
ground, for holding powder 
or the bombs, where they 
may be out of danger, and 
preſerved from the rain. 

CHAMBER, is that place 
of a mine, where the pow- 


CHANDELIERS, arg 
wooden frames, made of two 
pieces, fixed acroſs-ways, on 
the two other pieces, at a- 
bout four feet aſunder, and 
upon their interjections are 
ereQed two vertal pieces, of 
five feet high, each ſupport- 
ed by three buttreſſes; the 
interval of theſe two pieces 
is filled up with faſcines, and 
to cover the troops upon oc- 
caſion. | 

CHARGED-CYLINDER, is 

Fs ew that 


T4 


that part of the chaſe of a 
gun, where the powder and 
- ball are contained. 

CHEEKs, of a mortar or 
brackets, are made of ſtrong 
planks of wood, of near a ſe- 


mi-circular form, bound with 


thick plates of iron, and are 
fixed to the bed, by four 
bolts, called bed-bolts; they 
riſe on each fide of the mor- 
tar, and ſerve to keep her at 
what elevation 1s given her, 
by the help of ſtrong bolts of 
fron, which go through both 
cheeks, both under and be- 
hind the mortar, betwrxt 
| Which are drove coins of wood. 
' Theſe bolts are called brac- 
ket-bolts, and the bolts which 
are put one in each end of 
the bed, are the traverſe- 
bolts ; becauſe, with hand- 
ſpikes the mortar is by thoſe 
traverſed to the right or leſt. 

- CHEvRETTE, among the 
many inventions for raiſing 
of guns, or mortars into their 
carriages, this engine is very 
uſeful; it is made of two 
pieces of wood, of about four 
foot long, ſtanding upright 
upon a third, which is ſquare ; 
the 
der, and parallel, and are 


pierced with holes — to 


one another, having a bolt 
aof iron, which being put 
through theſe holes, higher 
or lower at pleaſure, ſerves 


its poiſe over this bolt, to 
raiſe any thing by force. 
CiRCLF, is a plain figure, 


are about a foot aſun- 


' ledge 
ſhould have a 
the affection of his corps, 
with a hand- ſpike, which takes 
perfect harmony to ſubſiſt a- 
- mong them, and be ever ſtu- 
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comprehending ' within 
crooked line, called the cit-" 
cumference ; - Which has ll 


its parts equally diſtant trom 
a certain point,” called the | 


centre, | 
ARCHn OF A ces 
an undetermined part of the 
circumference of a circle, be- 
ing ſometimes larger, and 
ſometimes ſmaller. 
Linz OF CIRCUMVALA- 


' TION, is a kind of fortifica- 


tion, conſiſting of a 
or breaſt-work, and a ditch 
before it, to cover the be- 


ſiegers againſt any attempt 


of the enemy in the field. 
CLourTs, are thin plates 
of iron, nailed on that part 
ot the axel-tree of a gun-car- 
riage, that comes th 


the nave, through which _ 


linſ-pin goes. 

Cos, to cloſe * 
when the ranks are drawn up 
at ſix feet aſunder, and cloſe 
up to two feet. 

COLONEL, or command- 
ant of a Corps, commands it 
in chief, is anſwerable for the 
cloathing and other appoint- 
ments of .it, that they are 
and conformable to his 
Majeſty's royal intention: 

He can never have too ma- 
ny virtues, too much an 
or experience. He 
ability to gain 


and endeavour to promote a 


dious for their promotion and 
happinels 3 


— 
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+appineſs; he is ſuppoſed to 


de well acquajated with the 


ſtrength of the battalion, and 
maſter of all mangeuvres, &c. 
-, CORNET, is the youngeſt 
officer of a troop, it ix @ very 
-honourable poſt, one part of 
his duty is to carry the ſtand- 
mould he quit it but with his 
life ; for it is a great diſho- 
nour to loſe a ſtandard. 
1 is *— r 
5 to à ſarjeant, 8 
and relieves the centries — 


who receive one billet, lye 
and meſs together. 

CoaPs, regiments, or bat- 
talions, means all the ſame 


CoLovuRs, we flags of 
- approving officer is the gover- 
nor, lieutenant-gevernor, or 

the officer commanding. The 


lik, carried by enſigns, (ex- 
cept in the Engliſh fuzileers) 
they are never carried on de- 
tachment. | 
Caur-cor ov, are ſcall 
flags, of about a foot and a 
half ſquare, of the ſame co- 
lour, of the facings of the re- 
.. giment they belong to. 
Council QF WAR, is 
when a commander in chief 
ol an army, or governor of a 
cipal officers tor their advice, 
upon ſome affairs of impor- 
tance, with regard to the 1n- 


co 
tereſt of his prince, and he- 
Nour of his country, 

Court » MARTIAL» (ge- 
veral) is compoſed of à prefi- 
dent and twelve members at 
leaſt, with a judge advocate, 
the preſident is of the rank of 
a field officer, with twelve of 
the rank of captain, if they 
can conveniently be aſſemb- 
led: If to try any under the 
rank of a ſteld officer, A 
captain may fit as preſident, 
(when no field officer can be 
had) with twelve other com- 
miſſioned oſſicers, who are 
all ſworn. | 

CovaT-MARTIAL, (regi- 


mental) is compoſed of five 


officers, the eldeſt whereof is 
preſident z when tbat number 
cannat conveniently aſſemble, 


three are ſufficient. 


| Coy rRT-MARTIAL, | (gar- 
riſon) is compoſed of the ſame 
number of officers, of horſe, 


. dragoans, foot, or marines, 


as a regimental court; the 


members are not ſworn. 

Covar OF INQUIRY, is 
a proceeding of a very deli- 
cate nature, 8 number of of- 
ficers ate aſſembled together, 


to epquire into the conduct 


of officers, and I have known 
them to be ordered to give 
their opinions in writing, to 


che perſan who ordered them 


to aſſemble, that he may 
judge from their determina- 
tion, if there is ſufficient 

matter 


CO 
matter to bring them to a ge- 
neral court-martial. 
N. B. There is no article 
of war for this, but the cuſ- 
tom of the army. 

CoLuMN, of an army on 
the march, is a long row of 
troops, following one ano- 
ther ; ſometimes the army 
marches in four, ſix, or eight 
columns, -according as the 
ground will admit of. 

CoLlumn, ſee battalion in 
Column, Plan 5. 

CoMMAN DING- GROUND, 
is an eminence or riſing- 
ground, overlooking a poſt. 

Cons, is a body made by 
turning of a right angled tri- 
angle round a circle, the an- 
your point of the right angle 

ing fixed in the centre, 
which forms a pyramid, whoſe 
baſis is a circle. 

CoMPLEMENT, of the 
curtain, is that part of it, 
| which makes the demi-gorge. 

CoMPLIMENT, of the line 
df defence, is the remainder 
of the line of defence, after 
the angle of the line is 1a- 
ken off; » 

CoMPLIMENT, of the line 
of an army turning out, is 
due to his Majeſty, the 
Queen, or any of the Royal 
Family, (Lord Lieutenant, if 
in Ireland) Captain general, 
or commander in chief, (be- 
ing a general officer) of the 
encampment. 

ComPLIMEN.T, from 
guards, are due to his Maje- 
ity, the Queen, or any of 
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the Royal Family, (Lord 
Lieutenant, if in Ireland) and 
to General- officers, & c. 

CouNTER- GUARD, is 4 
work placed before the baſ- 
tions, to cover the oppoſite 
flanks from being ſeen from 
the covert-way; they are 
likewiſe made before the 
ravelins. When they are 
placed before the baſtions, 
they are eſteemed to be of a 
very good defence. 

OUNTER-$1GN) is gene- 
rally given out with the pa- 
role, and is made uſe of in 
the ſame manner, and gene- 
rally exchanged by the guards 
and rounds. 

CounTERSCARP, is the 
outſide of a ditch, oppoſite 
to the parapet of the work, 
behind the ditch ; it is often 
ſaid, that the befiegers have 
carried their lodgments upon 
the counterſcarp, which 
means they are lodged on the 
covert way. 

CORDON, is a round pro- 
jection made of ſtane, in a ſe- 
mi- circular form, whoſe dia- 
meter is about eight inches, 
which ranges quite round the 
wall, within four feet from 
the upper part. | 

Co RID oOo x, is a French 
term for covert- way. | 

CovERT-WAY, is a ſpace 
of ground, level. with the 
country, about: three or four 
fathoms wide, covered by a 
parapet, which goes quite 
round the place; the greateſt 
effort in ſieges, is to make a 

lodg- 


1 

lodgment on the 2 
which the beſiegers generally 
paliſade and undermine: This 
parapet ſlopes inſenſibly to- 
wards the campaign and the 
talus or ſloping, is called the 
glacis, which the beſiegers 
are generally obliged to ſap 
through, to make a lodg- 
ment, the parapet of the co- 
vert-way is about ſix feet 
high, with a banquette, and 
forms a ſaliant angle before 
the curtain, which ſerves for 
a place of arms. 

| CoUuNTER-MARCH, is an 


army's turning ſuddenly their 


march the contrary way, 
which may be occaſioned by 
the enemies endeavouring to 
get between them and their 
garriſon, or may be done to 
diſappoint and amuſe the 
enemy. A battalion is ſaid 
to counter-march, when the 
wings of a battzlion inter- 
change ground. 
CoUNTER-MINE, is uſed 
when the beſiegers have, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition 
of the beſieged, paſſed the 
foſs, and put the miner to 
the foot of the rampart; they 
are of two forts, being either 
made when the baſtion is rai- 
ſed or afterwards, when it is 
attacked. Thoſe that are 
made when the baſtion is rai- 
ſed, are carried quite round 
the faces of a baſtion; their 
height is from four to five 
feet, and broad enough for a 
man to paſs eaſily: The 
others, which are made in 
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time of neceſſity, when the 
beſiegers are undermining a 
baſtion, are pits ſunk deep in 
the ground, where the miner 
is ſuppoſed to be, from whence 
they run out branches, in 
ſearch of the enemies mine, 
to fruſtrate the effeR of it, 
by either taking away the 
powder, or cutting the train. 
CorFFEr, is a work ſunk in 
the bottom of a dry moat, a- 
bout ſix or ſeven foot wide, 
the length of it being from 
one ſide of the moat to the 
other, with a parapet of about 
two foot high, full of loop- 
holes, covered over head 
with joyſts, hurdles, and 
earth; they ſerve to fire on 
the beſiegers, when they en- 
deavour to paſs the moat, and 
differ from the caponiere, be- 
cauſe it is longer, for the ca- 
ponier takes not the whole 
breadth of the moat, it dif- 
fers likewiſe from the traverſe 
and the gallery, becauſe it is 
made by the beſieged, and 
theſe by the beſiegers. 
CORNISH-RING, is that 
ſmall ring near the muzzel of 
the gun, | 
| Coins, are wedges of 
wood under the breech of a 
gun, by which a diameter 
raiſes or falls the muzzle of 
his piece, till he points it ex- 
actly at the object; each gun 


has three coins belonging to 


her, they are for the ſame 

uſe about a mortar. 
CRrow-FEET, chaus-trapes 
or cal-trops, are machines of 
iron, 
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iron, having four points of 
about three or four inches 
long, ſo made, that which 
ever way they fall, there is 
ſill a point up: they are to 
be thrown upon breaches, or 
in-paſſes where cavalry are to 
march, to whom they are 
very troubleſome, by run- 
ning into the horſes feet and 
laming them. 

CRown-woRK, is a kind 
of work not unlike a crown, 
it has two ( fronts and two 
branches; the fronts are com- 
poſed of two half baſtions, 
and generally ſerve to encloſe 
ſome buildings, which can- 
not be brought within the 
body of the place, or to co- 
ver the town gates, or elſe to 
occupy a ſpot of ground, 
which might be advantageou 
to an enemy. | 

ConmPTROLLER of the ar- 
tillery, is a poſt of great truſt, 
he inſpects the muſters of the 
artillery, makes the pay - liſt, 
takes the accompts and the 
remains of ſtores, and is ac- 
countable to the ordnance. 

CoMMISSION, is the au- 
thority granted by a prince, 
or his general, to officers, by 
which it empowers them to a 
command, according to the 
rank of it. 

Couutss AR of ſtores, is 
an officer in the artillery, who 
has the charge of all the 
| ſores, for which he is ac- 
countable to the ordnance : 
he is allowed an aſſiſtant, 


c o | 
clerks, and conductors under 


him. 7 
Couuiss AR of horſes, 
is like wiſe an officer in the ar- 
tillery, appointed to have the 
inſpection of the artillery 
horſes, to ſee them muſtered, 
and to ſend ſuch orders as he 
receives from the command 
ing officer of the artillery, by 
ſome of the conduQtors of 
horſes, of which he has a 
certain number for aſſiſtants. 
CouuissARx of proviſt- 
ons, is he who has the in- 
ſpection of the bread and 
proviſions of an army. 
Convor, is a ſupply of 
men, money, ammunition, 
or proviſions, conveyed into 
a town, or to an army. The 
body of men that guard this 
ſupply, are called Jikewiſe 
the convoy. * 
Conpucrtors, are aſſiſt- 
ants given to the commiſſary 
of the ſtores, to receive or 
deliver out ſtores to the army, 
to attend at the magazines by 
turns, when in garriſon, and 
to look after the ammunition 
waggons in the field; they 
bring their accounts every 
night to the commiſſary, and 
are immediately under his 
command. | 
ConNTREVALLATION, is 
a trench, with a parapet 
made by the beſiegers, be- 
twixt them and the place be- 
ſieged, to ſecure them from 
the ſallies of the garriſon, ſo 
that the troops which form 
C 2 | the 
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the ſiege, are encamped be- 


tween the lines of circumval- 
lation and contrevallation: 
When the enemy has no ar- 
occaſion for the lines of cir- 
cumvallation, and when the 
garriſon is weak, the lines of 
contrevallation are feldom 
uſed. 

CONVERSION, and inver- 
fion, ſome are of opinion that 
they are both one; differing 
in letter, not in matter : take 
this for a rule, that inverſi- 
on doth always produce file 
or files, and converſion rank 
or ranks; inverfion conſiſts 


of files fileing, or of ranks 


fileing; converſion of ranks, 
ranking to the right or left, 
or by increaſe of files ranking 
even or uneven parts 
and of ranks wheeling to the 
Tight or left. You will ob- 
ſerve, that inverſion and con- 
verſion requires larger di- 
ſtance of ground than any 
other motion, as it may be 
neceſſary for the ranks or files 
to be inverted or converted. 
| CommissaRy of the muſ- 
ters, is an officer appointed 
to muſter an army, battalion, 
troop, or company, as often 
as the General pleaſes, to 
know the ſtrength of each 
regiment, and of each com- 
pany, to receive and in 
the muſter- rolls, and to keep 


an exact ſtate of the ſtrength 


of the army. 
The troops in Great-Bri- 


ſpect beſiegers mining. 
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tain are muſtered twice a 
year, in Ireland four times. 
ConTRIBUTION, is an 
impoſition or tax, paid by 
_— — to redeem 
themſelves from being plun- 
dered hy the enemy. FP 
CuTRASSIERS, are caval- 
ry, armed with back, breaft, 
and head pieces. 
CULVERIN, is a cannon, 
about five inches and a quar- 
ter diameter of the bore, and 
from nine to twelve feet long, 
carrying a ball of eighteen 
pound; it is a good battering 
gun, but is too heavy for a 
field piece. 
CURTAIN, is that part of 
the rampart of a place, which 
is between the flanks of two 


'baſtions, and is the beſt de- 


fended of any part of the ram- 
part, wherefore beſiegers ne- 
ver make their attacks on the 
curtains, but on the faces of 
the baſtions, becauſe of their 
being defended but by one 
flank, 

CUNETTE, or Cuvette, is 
a deep trench, about three 
or four fathom wide, ſunk 
along the middle of a dry 
moat, to make the paſſage 
more difficult to the enemy; 
it is generally ſank ſo deep 
till they find water to fill it, 
and is good to prevent the 


CYLINDER, or chace of a 
gun, is the bore or concavity 
of a piece, whereof that part 
which receives the 1 
| | an 
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and ball, is called the charged 
cylinder, and that which re- 
mains empty after the gun is 
charged, is called the vacant 
cylinder. 2 


To DEBARK, is alſo to 
diſembark troops, from on 
board of ſhips or boats. 

DETACHMENT, Is 2 
certain number of officers, 
non - commiſſioned officers, 
and ſoldiers, drawn out from 
ſeveral regiments or compa- 
nies, equally to be employed, 
whether on an attack, at a 
ſiege, or in parties to ſcour 
the country, &c. 

Dix, is a narrow pals, 
which obliges an army to de- 
file off; it is one of the great- 
eſt obſtacles that can occur 
in the march of an army, eſ- 

tally, if it happen to be 

tween woods or marſhes, 
for it not only gives an ene- 
my an extraordinary advan- 
tage, of either attacking the 
front or rear, ſince they can- 
not come to relieve one ano- 
ther, becauſe of the ſtraight- 
neſs of the paſlage, - but it 
likewiſe very much impedes 
the march of an army: A 
retreating army puts always 
a defile between them and 
the enemy, to ſecure them 
a retreat, 
To priIx, is to reduce 
an army, &c. to a ſmall front, 
to march through ſuch a nar- 
row paſſage. 
Dau, is the breaking 
up from a place where the 
army has been encamped. 

DxsERTER, is an officer 
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or ſoldier, deſerting his Ma- 


jeſty's ſervice; or a ſoldier, 
being actually liſted, liſting 
in another corps, without a 
proper diſcharge, ſhall ſuffer 
death, or ſuch other puniſh- 
ment as a court-martial ſhall 
inflia, i. If the offence ſhall 
be thought not deſerving ca- 
pital puniſhment, the court 
may adjudge the offender to 
ſerve in any of the corps ſta» 
tioned in foreign parts, cither 
tor life, or a term of 
according to the degree of 
the offence, viii. but if after- 
wards convicted of returning 
without leave, before the ex- 
piration of ſuch term, he ſhall 
ſuffer death, ibid. 
| This clauſe extends to all 
the forces in Great-Britain, 
Ireland, Minorca, Gibraltar, 
and his Majeſty's dominions 
beyond fea, i. S 
DEcaGoN, is a polygon 
or fortification of ten ſides. 
Defence of a place, are the 
parts of a wall or rampart, 
which flank and defend the 
reſt, as the flanks, caſements, 
parapets, and fauſe-brays : 
The face of a baſtion, tho? 
it bas the ſimpleſt defence of 
any part of the fortification, 
yet it cannot be formed till 
the oppoſite flank be ruined. 
Jo be in a poſture of defence, 
It is to be in a condition to 
refiſt or oppoſe an enemy. 
' DeGREsx, is properly a 
term in geometry, often ufed 
in fortification, to meaſure 
the angles, being the three 
hundred 


* 
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hundred and fixtieth part of 


the circumference of a cir- 
cle; a degree is ſub- divided 
into ſixty equal parts, called 


minutes, and each minute 


into ſixty ſeconds. 
Drui-cAxxox, is a gun 
carrying a ball of thirty-two 
pound weight, the diameter 
of its bore 1s fix inches and a 


half, and its length from 


twelve to fourteen foot: they 
are ſeldom uſed at ſieges, be- 
cauſe of their extraordinary 
charge. 

Dem1-ciRCLE, is the half 
of a circle, cut by a line, 
paſſing through the center, 
called the diameter. 


DE MI-CULVERIN, is acan-, 


non of about nine foot long, 
the diameter of the bore is 
| four inches and a quarter, 
carrying a ball of nine pound 
weight: It is a very good 
feld piece. 

Drui- GORE E, is that part 
of the polygon, which re- 
mains after the flank is raiſed, 
and goes from the curtain to 


the angle of the polygon: 


It is half of the vacant en- 
trance into a baſtion. 
DscErrr into a moat, is 


a deep trench or ſap, through 


the eſplanade, and under the 
covert - way, covered over 
head with planks and hurdles, 
and loaded with earth againſt 
artificial fares, co ſecure the 


deſcent, which, in ditches 


that are full of water, is made 
to the brink of the water, but 
in dry moats, the ſap is car- 
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ried to the bottom of the 
moat, where the traverſes 
are made, to lodge and cover 
the beſiegers. 

DIAMETER of a circle, is 
a right line, which paſſes 
through the centre, and 
touches the circumference in 
two points, dividing the cir- 

cle 1 into two equal parts. 

Dis Mor, the enemies 
cannon, is to break their car- 
riages, their wheels and axel- 
trees, or any thing elſe, ſo as 
to render them inſerviceable. 

DisMoUNT, is when an 
officer comes off guard, like - 
wiſe a word of command to 


the horſe and dragoons. 


- Drv1810Ns, are the ſeve- 
ral parcels into which a bat- 
talion is divided into, as grand, 
er ſub-diviſions. 

The diviſion of an army 
are the brigades. 

Doptcacon, is a figure, 
bounded by twelve ſides, 
forming as many angles, ca- 
pable of being fortified with 
the ſame number of baſtions. 

Donyon, is a place of 
retreat, *to capitulate with 
more advantage, in caſe of 
neceſſity. 

DossEx, is a ſort of baſket, 
ſhaped like a ſugar-loat re- 
verſed, to be carned on the 
ſhoulders, and is uſed to car- 
ry the overplus earth, from 
one part of a fortification to 
another, where it is wanted: 
There are alſo ſmall carts 
and wheel-barrows, for * 
ſame uſe. 
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Doux ro DouBLE, is 
a word of command, as 
double your ranks. 

DRA oo, is a muſque- 
teer, mounted on horſeback, 
ſometimes fighting on foot, 
but moſtly on horſeback, as 
occaſion requires: (The re- 
iment are divided generally 
into ſquadrons) they are uſe- 
ful on any expedition that re- 
quires diſpatch. 
- DRAUGHT= HOOKS, are 
large hooks of iron, fixed on 
the cheeks of a cannon-car- 
riage, two on each ſide, one 
near the trunnion hole, and 
the other at the train, and are 
called the fore and hind 
draught-hooks. Large guns 
have draught-hooks near the 
middle tranſum, to which 
are fixed the chains, which 
ſerve to eaſe the ſhafts of the 
limbers on a march; the fore 
and hind hooks are uſed for 
drawing a gun backwards or 
forwards by men, with ſtrong 
ropes called draught-ropes, 
fixed to theſe hooks. 

To draft a corps, is to in- 
corporate men from one 
corps into another. 

- Dxrain, is a trench made 
to draw the water out of a 
moat, which is afterwards 
filled with hurdles and earth, 
or with facines, or bundles of 


ruſhes and planks, to facili- 


tate the paſſage over the 
mud. | 
DziLr, ſerjeants or corpo- 
rals, are non-commiſſioned 
officers, who are expert in 
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their arms, and that are ca- 
pable of learning recruits their 
exerciſe, to march, wheel, 
and form well, and to give 
them a ſoldier-like air. 

Dr1LL, as the drill of 'a 
regiment, or any part of it, 
conſiſts of recruits and auk- 
ward men, and it is called 
the Drill-{quad. | 

DRUMMER, is he that 
beats the drum; drum- major 
has the command over the 
other drums, and their cloath- 
ing- is generally laced with 
gold or ſilver. 

Drum, is a martial in- 
ſtrument, uſed by the foot 
and dragoons ; as to beat the 
general, is a ſignal for the 
whole army to make 
to march; the aſſembly is 
the next beat, which is an 
order for the ſoldiers to repair 


to their colours; and the 


march is to command them 
to move; to beat the reve- 
ille at day-break, is to warn 
the ſoldiers to riſe, and the 
ſentries to ceaſe challenging ; 
the troop is to aſſemble them 
together, for the iaſpeQion 
of an officer, and to mount 
the guards; retreat beating 
is at ſun-ſet, when the rolls 
are called, the men warned 
for duty, and the orders of 
the day read to them. 
Taptoo-beating, is at ten 
o' clock in ſummer, and nine 
in winter ; by which hour it 
is expected, the men are at 
their quarters, to anſwer roll 
calling, and to go to reſt. 
| Alarm 
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Alarm is to call the regi- 
ment. under arms, at their 
alarm poſts, on ſome ſudden 
danger, fire or other occa- 


To beat a parly or cha- 
made, is to deſire a confe- 
rence with the enemy. 

To beat to arms, 1s to ad- 
vertiſe the corps to ſtand to 
their arms. | 

The adjutant's call, is the 
firſt part of the taptoo. 

The drummer's call, is a 
particular beat, and is called 
the drummer's call. 

Two rolls and ſix flams, is 
for one ſerjeant and one cor- 
poral of a company. 

Three rolls and nine flams, 
is for all the ſerjeants and 
corporals to attend for or- 
ders, &. | 
 -Dory, is the exerciſe of 
thoſe functions that belong to 
a ſoldier, with this diſtincti- 
on; that mounting guards 
and the like, where there is 
not an enemy to be directly 
engaged, is called duty; but 
their marching to meet or 
fight an enemy, or being 
ſent on party, or detachment, 
is called going upon fervice. 
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ECHARPE, to batter an 
Echarpe is to batter oblique- 
ly or ſide-ways: The flanks 
of Count Pagan's conſtruc- 


tion, may. be battered on an 


Echarpe, becauſe the angles 
of the curtain being too ob- 
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tuſe, are too much diſeo- 
vered. 

EMBRASURES, are opens 
ings made ia the flanks of 2 
fortification, or in the breaſt 
work of a battery, or about 
two feet and a half within, 
and eight or nine without, 
and three feet from the bot- 
tom, for the guns to enter 
partly, and to fire through. 

EMINENCE, is a high or 
riſing ground, which over- 
looks and commands the low 
places about it; fuch places 
within cannon-ſhot of a for- 
tified place, are a great dif- 
advantage, for if the beſieg- 
ers become maſters of them, 
they can from thence fire 
into the place, | 

ENFILADE, a work is ſaid 
to be enfiladed, when a gun 
may fire into it, ſo that the 
ſhot may go all along the in- 
ſide of the parapet. | 

EnNEAGON, is a nine- 
ſided figure or fortification. 

ENCIENTE, is the wall or 
rampart, which ſurrounds a 
place, ſometimes compoſed 
of baſtions and curtains, either 
faced or lined with brick or 
ſtone, or only made of earth. 


'The Enciente is ſometimes 


only flanked, by round or 
ſquare towers, which is called 
a Roman wall. 
EN-$SECOND, is an officer, 
whoſe troop or company is 
broke, and he continues in 
whole pay, and upon a va- 
cancy, is appointed to a troop 
or company. 
ENvE- 
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_ EnvELOPE, is a work of 
earth, made ſometimes in the 
ditch of a place, ſometimes 
without the ditch, ſometimes 
in the faſhion of a ſimple pa- 
rapet, and at other times like 
a ſmall rampart with a para- 
pet. Envelopes are ofter 
made to encloſe a weak 
ground, when it is to be done 
with ſimple lines, to ſhun 
the great charge of horn- 
works, tenailles, or the like; 
or when they have not ground 
for ſuch large works. The 
caſtle of Namure has two 


Envelopes on the ſouth-weſt ' 


Vide of the Donjon, one be- 
fore the other, compoſed of 
two demi - baſtions and a 
curtain, and* called the firſt 
and ſecond Envelo and 
without both theſe a large 
work, extending itſelf on the 
top of the hill, with two de- 
mi · baſtions, called the 'Terre- 
Neuve or. Newland. | 
The citadel of Beſanſon, 
which is ſituated on a high 
ſteep rock, has three Enve- 
lopes, one before another to- 
wards the campaign, which 
ſerve as ſo many covert-ways 
before the moat. | 
The fort Nuerburg in Hol- 
land, is famous for its Enve- 
lope, which, goes quite round 
the fort, and is fraiſed and 
paliſaded with ſtakes, as 
thick as a man's body. 
ENCamP, is the pitching 
of tents, when the army, af- 
ter a march, is come to 2 
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place where it is deſigned to 
halt a night or longer; the 
ſerjeants tents in the front 
private men next, the officers 
encamp in the rear, the ſubs 
alterns in one line next the 
company, fronting from itz. 
the captains in another line at 
ſome diſtance, each behind 
his own company fronting 
the ſubalterns, - the field of- 
cers behind them, the colonel 
in the centre, the lieutenant- 
colonel on his right, the major 
on his left, the ſurgeon and 
chaplain behind them, and 
the ſuttlers behind all. 

Exs IGN, is the officer who 
carries the colours, (except 
in the Engliſh fuzileers) and 
is the youngeſt officer of a 
company, ſubordinate to his 
captain and lieutenant: Tt 
is a very genteel poſt z when 
he carries the colours in ac- 
tion ; he ſhould rather die 
than loſe them, for courage 
is admired, and cowardice 
deteſted. 

ENGINEER, is an officet 
of the military branch, who 
by the help of geometry, de- 
liniates upon paper, or marks 
ypon the ground, all ſorts of 
forts, and other works pro- 
per for offence or defence 
who underſtands the art of 


fortification, and cannot only ; 
diſcover the defects of 2 
place, but find a proper re- 


medy for them, and knows 

both how to make an attack, 

and how to defead a place. 
ENGINEERS, are extreme. 
D ly 
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ly neceſſary for both theſe, 
and ought to be not only in- 
genious, but brave, in pro- 
w—_ to their knowledge ; 

the employ requires men 
Expert and bold. At a ſiege, 
when the Engineer have ob- 
ferved, and narrowly viewed 


the place, they are to acquaint 


the General, which they 
judge the weakeſt part, and 
where the approaches may be 
made with molt eaſe : Their 
buſineſs is to deliniate the 


lines of circumvallation and 
contrevallation, taking all the 


advantages of the ground, to 


make out the trenches, places 
of arms, batteries, and lodg- 
ments, taking great care that 
none of their works be ftank- 
ed, or diſcovered from the 
place; they are to make a 
faithful report to the General 
of what is doing, to demand 
a ſufficient number of work- 
men and utenſils, and to fore- 
ſee whatever is neceſſary, 
that there be good proviſion 


made of faſcines, picquets, 
gabions, ſpades, ſnovels, pike- 


axes, hatchets, fand - ba 
planks, boards, mallets, ftamp- 
ers, doſſers, wheel-barrows, 
&C. | 

An Engineer ought to be 


very perfect in atithmetick, 


to project the plots of places, 


and calculate the expences of 
the ſiege; in geometry, to 
meaſure his work and raiſe 
Plans; in military architec- 


ute, to diſtinguiſh himfelf 
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in his profeſſion ; in civil ar- 
chitecture, to know how to 
condu@ buildings, and works 
of places; in mechanicks, to 
know how to make fluices, 
march cannon, and uſe all 
ſorts of machines; in per- 
ſpective, to know how to ex- 
preſs his work on paper, in 
their juſt proportion; and 
without defign, he can nei- 
ther make charts nor plans. 
Thefe ſciences are called the 
genius, in which conſiſts the 
whole fpirit of war and for- 
tification. | 

EPpAULE, or ſhoulder of ag 
baftion, is the place where 
the face and flank meet, and 
form the angle, called the 
angle of the ſhoulder. 
 EPAULMENT, is a work, 
raifed either of earth, gabi- 
ons, or faſchines, loaded with 
earth to cover fide-ways. 
The Epaulments of the places 
of arms for the cavalry, at 
the entering of the trenches, 
are generally of faſcines, 
mixed with earth. 

EPAULMENT, is alfo a 
kind of breaſt- work, to cover 
the troops in front, and ſome- 
times in flank. 

EPAULMENT, or fquare 
orillon, is a maſs of earth. 
E rAGORN, or Heptagon, 
is a figure of ſeven ſides, and 
ſeven angles. 

ESPALADE, is an open 
fpace, between the citadel 
and town, to prevent an ene- 
my from making approaches 

„under 
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under cover, after he is maſ- 
ter of the place. 
EscALaADs, a place, is to 
4 it ſecretly, and to 
place ladders againſt the wall 
or rampart, for the troops to 


mount and get into the place. 


ETAPPE, is a French term 
for the diſtribution of provi- 
ſions and forage, to an army 
in their rout, through a king- 
dom, going to winter-quar- 
ters, or returning to the 
field. N 

ErApp iz, ot undertaker, 
is he that contradts with a 
country or territory, for fur- 
niſhing troops on their march, 
with proviſions and forage. 

EvoLuTION, is a move- 
ment made by troops, when 
they are obliged to change 
their form and diſpoſition, in 
order to preſerve a poſt, or 
10 occupy another ; to attack 
an enemy with more advan- 
tage, or to be in condition 


to defend themſelves, againſt , 


A 2 number. 

XERCISE, is the practice 
of all thoſe motions, actions, 
and management of arms, 
whereby a. ſoldier is taught 
the different poſtures he is to 
be in under arms, and the 


different motions. he is to 


make to reſiſt an enemy, 
which he muſt be perfect in, 


1 5 before he be fit for the ſer- 
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ExAaGoN, is à figure 
bounded by ſix ſides or poly- 
gons, making as many an- 
gles capable of baſtions. 
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ExTErior fide of a fore 
tification, is the diſtance, of 
imaginary line drawn froh 
one point of the baſtion, ts 
that of the next. > 
ExPEDIT1ON, is diſpatch, 
or quickneſs, in ſending 
troops, and if ſecrecy is te- 
quired, (called) a ſecret * 
pedition. _ 
FACES, of the baſtions, 
are bw. ſides, which meet in 
an angle, projeQing towards 
the field, a i" * | 
FACES of any work, are 
thoſe parts. where the ram- 
part is made, making an an- 
gle, pointing outwards, . 
Facx prolonged, is that 
of the line of defence 
azant, which is betwixt 
the angle of the ſhoulder and 
the curtain, or the line of de- 
fence Razant, diminiſhed by 
the length of a face. 
' Facs of a gun, is the ſu- 
perficies of the metal, at the 
extremity of the muzzle of 


the piece. 
FACE, is likewiſe a word 
of command. 


Facins, is a particular 
turning of the aſpect, from 
one part to another, where- 


by the front-proper, becomes 


front-accidental ; and a front 
accidental, may be reduced 
to its proper front. 
FASCINE, is a kind of ſag- 
t,, made of branches, tied 
in two or more places, of a- 
D 2 bout 
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bout ſix or eight inches dia- 
meter. 
They ſerve to keep up the 
earth in trenches, as like wiſe 
in batteries, inſtead of ſtone 
or brick walls, when they 
ate uſed in raiſing batteries, 
they are generally ſixteen feet 
long, and are then called 
Sauciſſons. 

 Favuss-BRAY, is a low 
rampart, going quite round 
the body of the place; their 
height is about three feet at 
moſt, above the level of the 

round, and its. parapet is a- 
— four or five toiſes dif. 
tance from that of the body 
of the place. | 

Faccors, were men ak 
lowed to throw up their pay, 
to be excuſed duty; that 
practice is now left off, be- 
ing contrary to the articles 
of war. | 

Fan1ons, are ſmall flags 
carried along with the bag- 
gage of artillery. "Ls 

Ferrows, are fix pieces 
of wood, each whereof forms 


a piece ot an arch of a circle, 


of ſixty degrees, and joined 
both together by duledges, 
make an entire circle, which, 
with the addition of a nav? 
and twelve ſpokes, make a 
wheel. 

FERRIES, are boats, which 
troops embark in, and de- 
bark from, to croſs over the 
water. 

FiELD- OFFICERS, are 
thoſe that have the power 


diers, ſtanding 
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and command over a regf- 
ment; ſuch 'as the colonel, 
in his abſence the lieutenant- 
colonel, in both their abſence 
the major. | 

FiELD-PIECEsS, are ſmall 
cannon, each corps has two, 

FiFER, is he who plays on 
a muſical inſtrument, called 
a fife; its found is martial, 
and the men march in time 
to it, and it generally ac- 
companies the drum. 

Fir x, is an inſtrument, 
not unlike a German- flute, 
but ſomewhat leſs. 

Fix, is the line of ſol- 
one behind 
another. Three men make 
a file. 8 | 

To FILE OFF, is the fame 
as to defile, or to file off from 
a large front, to march in 


length: An army is ſaid to 


file off from the right or from 


the left; when they move 


from the right or left, march- 
ing one after another, and 
ſo reducing their lines of an 
army. | 

FiRE, is a word of com- 
mand to the ſoldiers, to dif- 
charge their firelocks ; to the 
cavalry to diſcharge their ca- 
rabines or piſtols ; and to the 
gunners to fire their guns: 
running-fire, is when a file 
of men fire one after the 
other. 

FiRE- ARMS, under this 
name are comprehended all 


forts of arms, that are charg- 


ed with powder and ball; as 
cannon, 
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cannon, firelocks, carabines, 
piſtols, blunderbuſſes, &c. 
Fix E-Locxk, is a fire- arm 

carried by a foot- ſoldier; the 
barrel of it is about three 
foot eight inches long, and 
the ſtock is about four foot 
eight inches, and the bore is 
fit to receive a bullet of lead, 
at the rate of twenty- nine 
bullets to two pounds of lead. 
FiRE-BATTL, is a compoſi- 
tion of meal-powder, ſulphur, 
ſalt-petre, pitch, &c. about 
the bigneſs of a hand-gre- 
nade. 

FIRE-MASTER, is an offi- 
cer, who gives the directions 
and proportions of ingredi- 
ents for each compoſition, re- 
quired in fireworks. 

FrRE-WORKERS, are the 
youngeſt commiſſioned offi- 
cers, in à company of ar- 
tillery. | 

FixnwoORKS, are the 
works made- by the fire- 
workers, whether for war or 
rejoycing. 

Fram, a ſtroke with one 
drum - ſtick, on the drum 
head. 

DovBLE-FLAM, a ſtrong 
ſtroke with both drum-ſticks, 
on the drum at one time. 


FLranx in general, is part 


of a work which defends a- 
nother work, along the out- 
ſide of its parapet. 
Frank of the baſtion, is 
the part between the face and 
curtain; the flank of one 
baſtion ſerves to defend the 
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ditch before the curtain, and 


tace of the oppoſite baſtion. 


FLANK, (concave): is that 


which is made in an area of a 
circle. . | 
FLANK, (retired) is that 


which is made behind the © 


line, which joins the extre- 
mity of the face, and the 
curtain towards the capital of 
the baſtion. 
M. Vauban, makes his five 
toiſes from that line, others 
more or jeſs, as it happens. 
FLANKING, is the ſame 
thing in fortification as de- 
— | 
LANK, (direct or graſin 
is that — is 0s) 
lar, to the oppoſite face 
duced, and oblique or- fiſh- 
ant, when it makes an ac- 
cute angle with that face. 
FiAanx, (ſecond) when 
the face of a baſtion produ- 
ced, does not meet the cur- 
tain at its extremity, but in 
ſome other point, and the 
flank is called the ſecond 


Franks of an army, are 


the troops encamped on the 
right and left flanks of it. 
FLanks of a battalion, are 
the right and left of it. 
FLANK, is the ſide of an 
army, battalion, company, 


- &c. from the front to 


rear, | 
To FLANK, is to attack 
and fire upon the flank of an 


enem „ 
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are ſmall banners of diftinc- 
tion, ſuck in the baggage- 


waggons of the army, to di- 


ſtinguiſh the baggage of one 
brigade from another, and of 


one battalion from another, 
that they may be marſhalled 
by the waggon-maſter-gene- 
ral, according to the rank of 
their brigades, where they 
are to keep during the march, 
to avoid the confuſion that 
otherwiſe would be. 

' Frasx, is a horn or fuch 
a thing, made for carrying of 
powder. 

FLasH in the pan, when 
4 piece burns priming, and 
does not go off. 

FoRTRESS, are a general 
name for all places that ate 


Fortified by nature or art. 


FokcEs, an army, or con- 


ſiderable body of forces. 
Fox r, is 2 ſmall fortifica- 


tion, made in a paſs. near a 
river, or at ' ſome diſtance 
from a fortified town, to 
guard the paſs, or to prevent 


the approach of ſhips, or an 


enemy by land: They are 


of different figures, ſome 


made ſmall, and fome greater. 


ForTIFICATION, is a ge- 
neral name for any work 
made to oppoſe an enemy; 
n is put into ſuch a poſture 
of defence, that every one of 
its parts defend, and is de- 
fended by another. 
Fonriric Arrow artifi- 
cial, are the works raiſed by 


an engineer, to ſtrengthen 


FO 


the natural. ſituation of a 
place, by * "og and ſup- 


plying 4 its defects. 
ForRTIFICATION natural, 


conſiils of a place, being 


ſtrong by nature. 

ForTIFICATION defen- 
fave, regards the precautions 
and the induſtry, by which 
a weak party oppoſes a 
ſtronger. 

ForTIFICATION regular, 
conſiſts in a place being re- 
gularly fortified, and detend- 
ed by baſtions. 

ForTIFICATION irregu- 


lar, is when a town has ſuch 
an irregular ſituation, as ren- 


ders it incapable of being re- 
gularly fortified. | 

Fo or, ate ſuch menas inlift 
themſelves to ſerve in the in- 


fantry, are armed with fre- 


lock, bayonet, and ſword, 
and march on foot. _ 
'Foor, is twelve inches, 
fix foot make a fathom, five 
foot make a geometrical pace, 
three foot an Engliſh yard, 
and two foot and a half a 
common pace. To be on 
the ſame foot, is to be in the 
fame circumſtances- with the 


reſt of the foot foldiers, to 


gain or loſe ground foot by 
foot, is to diſpute a poſt re- 
folutely with an enemy, lo- 
ſing it by degrees, ery * 
of it to the 

FooT-BANR, the ſame as 


© daabyuente, io'a nan inp 


of earth, on which the fol- 
diers ftand to fire over the 
parapet ; 


FO 


parapet ; there are generally | 


two and ſometimes three. 
FoRELORN, are men de- 

tached from ſeveral regi- 

ments, or otherwiſe appoint- 


ed to make the firſt attack in 


day of battle, or at a fiege 
to be the firſt in ſtorming the 
counter-ſcarp, mounting the 
breach or the like : are 
called ſo from the eminent 
danger they are expoſed to. 

ForRMERS, are of feveral 
ſorts, but the chief are for 
making cartridges for can- 
non; they are round pieces 
of wood, fitted to the diame- 
ter of the bore of a gun, on 
which the paper, parchment, 
or catton, which is to make 
the cartridge, is to. be rolled, 
before it be ſewed. 

Form, isa word now uſed, 
(when the regiment is dif- 
perſed) as to form battalion, 
&c. or to form for roll 
callings. 9 

FoRGE, is an engine car- 
ried along with the artillery, 
for the —_— and ** tra- 
velling ſmiths-forge : forge 
Mes. omar 1 

Fo RAO R, is the hay, 
oats, barly, wheat, graſs, 
fitches, clover, &c. which is 
cut down and brought into 
the camp, by the t 
for the ſybſiſtance of their 
horſes ; it ought to be chiefly 
conſidered by the quarter- 


maſter-general, in encamping . 


an army, that it be in a coun- 
oy offs: It is ke that 
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orders 1 method — the fo- 
for the — the fora- 
gers. Dry forage, is the hay, 
oats, and ſtraw, which is de- 
livered out from the maga- 
zines, to the army in garti- 
ſon, or when they take the 
field, before the forage be 

— £7 foucade, or 
foucaſſe, is a ſmall mine un- 
der a poſt, which is in dan- 
ger of falling into the enemies 
hands, to blow it op. | 

FourRNnEAvU, is the 


of a mine, where the 


is lodged, and is the fame 
thing as the chamber of a 
mine. 

FovGass, is a ſmall mine, 
trom ſix to eight feet under 
ground; they are generally 
placed under the glacis or 
dry ditches. - | 

Fx arss, a kind of ſhakes 
of paliſades, placed horizen- 
tally on the outward ſlope of 
a rampart of turff, to | 
vent the work being taken by 
ſurprize. _ 

When an army retrenches 
itſelf, they often Fraiſe the 
parapets of their retrench- 
ments, m the parts moſt ex. 
poſed to being attacked. 

. FrowT of a battalion, is 
the front rank: front of an 
army, is the firſt cow of tents 
in the firſt line. 

FroxT of a place, is the 


ſame —— 3 
DOE | RONT- 


-  FronT -PoLEs, are the 


poles at the door of a tent. 
FusStLIERS, are regi- 
ments of foot, and wear caps, 
te officers carry fuſees; they 
oſten act as grenadiers. 
Fus, is a piece of wood, 
drove into grenades or ſhells, 
being hollowed, and filled 
with meal-powder, by which 
the grenade or ſhell is fired. 
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GABION, is a cylinder 
baſket, open at both ends, of 
about three feet wide, and as 
much in height; they ſerve 


- in ſieges to carry on the ap- 
proaches under cover, when 


they come pretty near the 


fortification. 

Gammon (ſtuffed) is made 
in the ſame manner as the 
former, they are only filled 
with all forts of branches and 
ſmal} wood, and are five or 
- fix feet: long; they ſerve to 
roll 'before the workmen in 
the trenches, to cover them 
in front againſt muſquet-ſhot. 

GALLERY, is the paſſage 
made under ground, leading 
to the mines; they are from 
four and a half to five feet 
high, and about four feet 
broad ; the earth about it is 
ſupported by wooden frames, 
with boards over them. 

GALLERY of a mine, is 


the ſame as a branch of a 


mine, and is a paſfage under 
ground, of three or four feet 
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wide under the works, where 
a mine or counter-mine is 
carried on; the beſeged and 
the beſiegers, carry each of 
them branches under ground, 
in ſearch of each others 


mines, which often meet and 


deſtroy each other. 
GARRISON, a place of 
defence, compoſed of either 


horſe, foot, or dragoons, to 


guard it in time of peace, 


and to defend it in time of 


war, in caſe an enemy ſhould 
attack it. 
GAE, of a garriſon, is 


made of ſtrong beams and 


planks, with iron bars, and 
turns upon hinges, to ſecure 
the entry of a garriſon againſt 
an enemy. 

GazoNs, are ſods, or 
pieces of freſh earth, covered 
with graſs about a foot long, 
and half a foot broad, cut in 
form of a wedge, to line the 
parapet ; if the earth be fat 
and full of -herbs, it is the 
better; they are made fo, 
that their ſolidity makes a 
triangle, to the-end, that be- 
ing mixed, and beat with 
the reſt of the earth of the 
rampart, they may eaſily ſet- 
tle together, and incorporate 


in a maſs with the reſt of the 


rampart. | 
The firſt bed of Gazons is 
fixed with pegs of wood ; the 
ſecond bed ought to be laid 
to bind the former. that is 
over the joints of it, and ſo 
continued till the rampart is 

finiſhed ; 
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finiſhed ; betwixt theſe beds 
they generally ſew all ſorts 
of binding herbs, to ſtrength- 
en the rampart, 

GENERAL of an army, 1s 
he who commands in chief, 
and is the ſame in an army 
as the ſoul is in the body, for 
as all the actions of the body 
proceed from the motion of 
the ſoul, ſo that great num- 
bers of regiments ought to 
do nothing but by orders of 
the General, who ought to 
be a man of courage and 
conduct, to have a gieat ex- 
perience, io be liberal, his 
valour makes him a terror to 
his enemies, and upon his 
conduct depends the ſafety of 
the army, therefore I think 
it the greater qualification: 
for bravery without conduct, 
has often brought things to 
extremity. 

A General's conduct appears 
in eſtabliſhing his magazines 
in convenient places, in exa- 
mining the country, that he 
do not engage his troops too 
far, without knowing which 
way to bring them off, and 
to ſubſiſt them, and in know- 
ing to take the moſt advan- 
tageous poſts, either to fight 
or ſhun a battle at his plea- 
ſure. His experience makes 
his army have ſuch confi- 
dence in him, that they rec- 
kon themſelves ſure of victo- 
ry before they engage ; his 
liberality gets him intelligence 
of the enemy, of their ſtrength 
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and deſigns, without which 
he is in the dark, and cannot 
know which way to take his 
meaſures, he ought there- 
fore to encourage his ſpies, 
and to have ſuch as he knows 
are inclined to him: A Ge- 
neral ought likewiſe to be na- 
turally inclined to great en- 
terprizes, to be a lover of 
Fry. and to have an aver- 
ion to flattery, to make him- 
ſelf beloved, by treating his 
officers with civility, hearing 
their reaſons, praiſing and re- 
warding good actions, and 
puniſhing crimes ; he ought 
notwithſtanding, to be rigo- 
rous, and ſevere upon CCCa» 
ſions, in ſeeing his orders 
punctually obſerved,otherwiſe 


diſcipline muſt drop. 


A General gives his orders 
for the march of an army, 
and their encampment, he 
viſits the poſts for intelli- 
gence, gives out the parole, 
and iſſues orders every day or 
night, to the lieutenant-ge- 
neral. In day of battle he 
chuſes the moſt advantageous 
ground, makes the different 
difpoſitions of his army, poſts 
the artillery, ſends off the 
baggage to a place of ſecuri- 
ty, and ſends his orders by 
his aid-de-camps ; at a ſiege, 
he chuſes to inveſt the place, 


he views and reconnoitres it, 
he viſits often the works, and 


makes detachments to ſecure 


convoys: The charge of a 
General is of great extent, 


and « 
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and requires a particular at- 
tention. 

GENERAL, maſter - gene- 
ral of the ordnance, is one of 
the greateſt employments, 
being a charge of great truſt; 
he has the management of 
all the ordinance, and ought 
to know, and confider what- 
ever can be ſerviceable or 
uſeful in the artillery, and to 
fill up the vacancies with ſuch 
as are qualified for them. 

GENERAL, is likewiſe a 
beat of the drum. See drum. 

GEns-D*'ARMES, are a bo- 
dy of horſe, called ſo, becauſe 
formerly they fought in ar- 
mour; they are part of the 
king of France's houſhold. 

1n or CRAB, is an 
engine for mounting guns on 
the catriages, or diſmounting 
them. 

To GIVE GROUND, is to 


retire, or quit a poſt, when 


it is attacked by an enemy ; 
to get or gain ground, 1s to 
have the advantage of the 
enemy, and to force them 
from a poſt. 

GLacis, is that part of a 
fortification, beyond the co- 
vert way, to which it ſerves 
as 4 parapet, and terminates 
towards the field in an eaſy 
ſlope. 


Gos, of a baſtion, is 


the interval between the ex- 
tremity of one flank, to that 
of the other. 

Gokck, of any work, is 
that part next the body of the 
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place, where there is no ram- 
part or parapet, that is at the 
counterfcarp of the ditch. 
GorGer, is of braſs or 
ſilver, worn by officers upon 
duty; they are ſometimes 


gilded, having the badge of 


the regiment or device, en- 
graved on them; ſome have 
both. | 
 GOVERNOUR, is a conſi- 
derable officer, and has a 
great truſt repoſed in him, 
and ought to be very vigilant 
and brave, knowing that it 
is more honour to defend one 
town, than to take two, be- 
cauſe the abundance of pro- 
viſions, and number of men 
is greater with the beſiegers, 
than in the garriſon, the for- 
mer being likewiſe maſters of 
the country, and the others 
ſhut up. 

He ought always to be pre- 
pared for a fiege, to have a 
particular care of the ram- 
parts, parapets, and other 
defences of the place; that 
the foſs or moat be kept 
clean and in good order, and 


the out-works in good repair, 


and well paliſaded, he ought 
frequently to viſit the maga- 
Zines, to ſee that every thing 
be in good order, and whe- 
ther there be a ſufficiency for 
a ſiege, to confider the quan- 
tity of grain, proviſions, and 
water, and to have a return 


of all the ſtores, and to neg- 


lect nothing which tends to 
the defence of the place, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe he muſt be anſwerable 
for it ; he ſhould viſit the 
ports, to ſee that both offi. 
cers and ſoldiers do their du- 
ty, and ſend frequent ſpies 
and parties abroad, for intel- 
ligence. 

GRENADIER, is a foot- 
ſoldier, armed with firelock, 
bayonet, and a broad ſword, 
and has a match-box, fixed 
upon the front of the croſs- 
belt, and match rolled up and 
fixed to two rings, on the 
back part of the croſs belt; 
they wear caps, and each 
battalion has one company, 
compoſed of men of health, 
ſtrength, and activity. 

Hokrst - GRENADIERS, is 
a troop of horſe guards. 

GRENADE, is an iron ball, 
of about three inches diame- 
ter, hollow within, which is 
filled with powder, to be 
thrown by the grenadiers a- 
mongſt the enemy in an at- 


tack, after having ſet fire to 


the fuſe, that it may burſt. 
GuaRD, is a duty or fer- 
vice, which ought to be per- 
formed with a great deal of 
vigilance, to ſecure all from 
the efforts and ſurprizes of an 
enemy in a garriſon; the 
guards are relieved every day, 
and the common run of duty 
comes to a ſoldiers turn, once 
in three days, ſo that they 


have two nights in bed, and 


a third upon guard, To go 

guard, to mount the 
guard, to diſmount the guard, 
to relieve the guard, to change 
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the guard; the officers of the 
guard, or the ſerjeant of the 
guard, are words often uſed 
and well known. 

GUARDS inthe lines, are 
generally commanded by a 
captain; main-guard in the 
garriſon, by the eldeſt ſubal- 
tern that mounts of that day 
the poſt-guards and magazine 
guards, are commanded by 
ſubalterns, and draw lots for 
their guards on the parade, 
the youngeſt ſubaltern ex- 
cepted, who always mounts 
guard under the command of 
a captain, (when more fu- 
balteras than one mount) the 
guards are mounted at what 
hour the governor pleaſes. 

ADVANCED - GUARD, is 
the party of either horſe or 
foot, that march four or five 
hundred yards before the bo- 
dy, to give them notice if 
any troops or danger appears. 

ADVANCED =- GUARD, is 
likewiſe the ſmall body of 
horſe, under a ſerjeant or 
corporal, which are poſted 
before the grand guard of the 
camp. 

REAR-GUARD, is that part 
of the army which brings up 
the rear, and march in the 
rear four or five hundred 
yards. 

GRAND-GUARD, are two, 
three, or four ſquadrons of 
cavalry, commanded by a 


field officer, poſted before the 


camp, oa the fight and left 
wing, towards the enemy, for 
the ſecurity of the camp. 

E 2 PicQUET=- 
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PicqQUuET - GUARD, is 2 
certain number of horſe and 
foot, which are to keep them- 
ſelves in readineſs, in caſe of 
an alarm; the horſe keep 
their horſes ſaddled, and are 
booted all the time, in order 
to mount in a minute: The 
foot draw up at the head of 
the battalion at retreat beat- 
Ing, but are returned to their 
tents, where they hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs, upon the 
ſhorteſt notice. 
FoRAGE - GUARD, is a 
detachment ſent out to ſe- 
cure the foragers, and are 
poſted at all places, where 
the enemies party may come 
to diſturb the foragers, or 
they may be ſpread too near 
the enemy, and be taken: 
This is likewiſe called the co- 
vering party, and marches 
generally the night before 
the foragers come: They 
conſiſt ſometimes of horſe, 
and fometimes of foot. and 
often of both, and muſt re- 
main at their poſts till the 
foragers come all off the 
ground. 
CoRPsS- DE- GARDE, are 
ſoldiers intruſted with the 
guard of a poſt, under the 
command of one or more 
officers. 
ARTILLERY-G'ARD, is a 
detachment from the army, 
to ſecure the artillery ; their 
corps-de-gard is in the front, 
and their centries round the 


park; upon a march they go 
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in the front and rear of the 
artillery. 

Gu arDs, the horſe and 
regiments of foot-guards. 

Gr1DoN, as guidon and 
major, in the troops or horſe 
guards. 

Guipexs, &c. Captain of 
the guides, is an officer ap- 
pointed for providing guides 
for the army, of which he 
ought to have always a ſuffi- 
cient number with him, that 
know the country very well, 
to ſend out as occafion re- 
quires; ſuch as are to guide 
the army on a march, for 
convoys, parties, baggage, 
artillery, and detachment, 
to provide which, he ought 
to have a party of horſe to go 
to the adjacent villages, caſ- 
tles or forts, to demand boors, 
whom he brings to his quar- 


ters, and keeps under a guard, 


tor fear they make their eſ- 
cape, till the army come to 
another ground, where he 
can be provided with others: 
He ought to underſtand feve- 
ral languages, eſpecially that 
of the country in which the 
army is. 

GUERRITTE, is a fort of 
ſmall towers of ſtone or wood, 
generally on the point of a 
baſtion, or on the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold a cen- 
tinel, who is to take care of 
the ſoſs, and to watch to hin- 
der ſurprizes. Some call 
Echaugette, thoſe which are 
made of wood, and are of a 

ſquare 
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ſquare form, for the Guer- 
rittes of ſtone are roundiſh, 
and are built half without the 
wall, and terminate in a point 
below, which ought to be at 
the cordon, that the centinel 
may diſcover along the 


faces, flanks, and curtains, 


and all along the foſs: They 
bought to be about ſix foot 
high, and their breadth th 
and a half. 

GUNNER, is one appoint- 
ed for the ſervice of the can- 
non. | 
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HALT, is to cauſe them 
to ſtand faſt, when men are 
marching. 

HALBERT, is the arms 
carried by the ſerjeants of 
foot. | 

Hark - CLOATHs, are 
large pieces of cloath, made 
with half hair ; they are uſed 
tor covering the powder in 
the waggons, or upon batte- 
95 as likewiſe for covering 

xed bombs, or hand-gre- 
nades ; and are for ſeveral 
other uſes. 

HanpD-BarRow, is made 
of light wood, and is of great 
uſe in fortification, for car- 
rying earth from one place to 
another; in a ſiege, for 
carrying bombs or cannon 
balls along the trenches, and 
for other uſes. 

Hawp-SpIKE, is a piece 
of aſh, elm, or other ſtrong 
wood, five or ſix foot long, 


cut thin like an edge at one 
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end, that it may get the ea- 
ſier between things which. 
are to be ſeparated, or under 
any thing that is to be raiſed, 
it is better than a crow of 
iron, becauſe its length al- 
lows a better poiſe. | 

HaTCHET, is a ſmall ax, 
uſed by the pioneers, whe 

before to prepare the ways 
Rs an army, in cutting down 
trees, hedges, buſhes, ſtiles 
or gates. 

Harty Moon, is proper- 


ly an out-work, compoſed of 


two faces, making a ſalliant 
angle, whoſe gorge is turn- 
ed like a creſcent, or forming 
an arch of a circle: They 
were uſed tormerly for cover- 
ing the points of baſtions, 
but have been found of no 
uſe, becauſe having only the 
ravelins to defend them; 
they are but very indifferent- 
ly flank*d. The ravelins that 
are huilt before the curtains 
are now called half-moons ; 
the name of ravelin being al- 
moſt laid aſide by the ſoldi- 
ers. | 
Hoc, to line a Hedge, 
is to plant ſoldiers along it, 
under cover, either to fire up- 
on an enemy, or to fave 
themſelves from the hayſe, 
or to defend a paſs or defile. 
Herve, is the handle of a 
hatchet, pick-axe, mattock, 
&c. 
To HEeLvs, is to put han- 
dles to them. 
Hrrr Ado, is a figure, 
capable of being fortified 
wich 


HE 
with ſeveral regular baſti- 


_.-: | | 
Hzx 4aGoN, is a figure of 
fix ſides, capable of being 
fortified with fix baſtions. 

HeRisSON, is a barrier 
made of one ſtrong bream, 
or plank of wood, ſtuck full 
of iron ſpikes ; it is ſupport- 
ed in the middle, and turns 
upon a pivot or axis. 

Hezsz ox PorRT-CULL1- 
SES, are ſtrong pieces of 
wood, jointed croſs-ways, 
like a Lattice, or harrow, 
before it can be broke open; 
the beſiegers have time to 
rally and repulſe them. 

Herse, is likewiſe an en- 
gine, like an harrow, ſtuck 
full of iron ſpikes ; it is uſed 
in the place of a Che-vax-de- 
friſe, to throw in the ways 
where horſe or foot are to 
pals, and upon breaches to 
op the foot. 

Heap of a work, is the 
front of it, next to the ene- 
my, and fartheſt from the 

place, as the front of the 
horn-work 1s the diſtance be- 
tween the flanked angles and 
the demi-baftions. 


The Hzap of a double 


tenaille, is the ſalliant angle 
in the middle, and the two 
other ſides which form the 
re- entering angle. 
HrAb PIECE, armour for 
the Head, an helmet, ſuch as 
the light dragoons wear. 
' To Heav, to lead on, is 
to be firſt of an army, batta- 
hon, company or party. 
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fight on horſe back. 


HO 


Heap of a camp, is the 
ground before which the ar- 
my is drawn out. 

Hips, tanned Hides, are 

always carried along with an 
army, eſpecially in the fire- 
workers ſtores for covering 
powder or fixed bombs, trom 
the rain, and are very uſeful 
upon battery, or in laborato- 
ry. 
Horn - Worx, is com- 
poſed of a front, and two 
branches ; the front is made 
into two half baſtions and a 
curtain, This work is of the 
nature of a crown-work, only 
ſmaller, and ſerves for the 
ſame purpoſe. 

HoB1rTs, are a fort of 
ſmall mortars, about eight 
inches diameter, ſome ſeven, 
ſome (ix ; they differ nothing 
from a mortar, but .in their 
carriage, which is made af- 
ter the faſhion of a gun car- 
riage, only much ſhorter : 
they march with the guns, 
and are very good for annoy- 
ing an enemy at a diſtance, 
with ſmall bombs, or in 
keeping a paſs, being loaded 
with cartouches. 

Honty-comsB, are flaws 
and defeQs in the charg'd 
cylinder of a cannon : It is a 
fault in caſting the piece. 

HorizONTAL, is a ſu- 
| "ak parallel with the 

orizon; as a plain or level 


country, or. field, without 


any riſiag ground or hollow. 


ORSE, are troops that 


Hogs E- 
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Honxsg-s Nox, is a ſmall 
round or oval work, with a 
parapet, made generally in a 
moat or marſh. 

Hooks of iron placed on 
the cheeks of à gun carriage, 
two before and two behind, 
are called draught hooks. 

Hos pIT AL, is a place ap- 
pointed at a ſiege, or with 
the army, for the ſick and 
wounded, and. ought to be 
provided with phyſicians, and 
ſurgeons, overſeers, &c. with 
all ſorts of medicines, drugs, 
and whatever elſe may be 
wanted, in great quantities; 
as likewiſe beds, ſheets, co- 
verlets, ſhirts and ſpare linen 
for bandages. The director 
of an hoſpital, ought to be 
a very careful and juſt man, 
and to ſee that the men want 
nothing, for there are oſten 
great abuſes committed in an 
hoſpital, becauſe they have 
every thing at command, as 
the wine, , brandy, ſyrrups, 
bread, butter, &c. which 
are often miſapplied, the hoſ- 
pital ought to be furniſhed 
with the beſt phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, that the life of a 
man which he has expoſed 
for the ſervice of his Prince, 
may not be loſt by an evil o- 
peration of a bad ſurgeon, 
when it may be preferved, by 
being well dreſſed. The 


hoſpital is generally fettled in 
ſome town near the army, 
where the fick and wounded 
may be conveniently carried 
to it ; only a part of it ſtays 
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with the army, and moves 


with it, and is called the fly- 
ing hoſpital. 

HuRDL Es, or clayes, are 
made of branches or twigs, 
interwoven together, in the 
figure of a long fquare; a- 
bout five or ſix foot long; and 
three, or three and a half 
broad; the cloſer they are 
woven, they are the better; 
they are for ſeveral uſes as 
for covering travarſes and 
lodgments, caponeers, cof- 
fers, &c. and are covered - 
ver with earth, to fecure 
them from the artificial fire» 
works of the enemy, and 
from the ſtones which might 
be thrown upon them, and 
likewiſe to lay upon marſhy 
ground, or to paſs the foſs, 
eſpecially when it is full of 
mud or flime. | 


' JACK, is an engine much 
Wy about — mortars, 
and is always carried with the 
artillery, for railing up the 
carriages, &c. | | 

Ixsurr, a work is faid to 
be inſulted when it is ſaid to 
be attacked ſuddenly, and o- 
penly. 

INvESTING a place, is to 
ſurround it with troops, ſo as 
to prevent any thing to enter 
the place, or to be carried 
out of it; it is the firſt opo- 
ration of a ſiege. 

InTxR10R fide of a fortifi- 
cation, is the imaginary line 

drawn 
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drawn from the center of one 
daſtion to that ot the next, or 
rather the curtain produced 
to the centers of the baſtions. 
INTRENCHED, an army 
is ſaid to be intrenched, when 
they have raiſed works before 
them, to fortify themſelves 
againſt the enemy. 
IN TRENCHMEN Ts, are all 
ſorts of works, made to for- 
tify a poſt againſt an enemy, 
a poſt is intrench'd, when it 
»» covered with a foſs and pa- 
rapets. 
INDEN TED line, is a line 
running out and in, like the 


teeth of a ſaw, forming ſeveral 


angles, ſo that one's ſide de- 
fends another. They are uſed 
on the banks of rivers, where 
they enter the town, likewiſe 
the parapet of the covert- 
way 1s often indented. 

To IN DEN T with a bar- 
rack-maſter, is to fign a re- 
turn of the barracks bed- 
ding, &c. and the barrack- 
maſter ſigns one to the offi- 
cer, commanding the troop 
or company. | 

INDEPENDENT troop or 
company, is what is not in- 
corporated into any regi- 
ment. 

INFANTRY, are regiments 
or independant companies of 
foot. 

IN vALIDpE, is a man who 
has ſpent his time in the ſer- 
vice, and is either through 
old age or wounds, rendered 
capable of ſerving ; they 
are diſpoſed of in hoſpitals, 
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or have a yearly allowance 
from the crown, if able to 
do garriſon duty; are ſome- 
times put into Invalide regi- 
ments or companies. 

IMPREGNABLE, is a place of 
fortification, not to be taken, 
that cannot be taken by can- 
non or force. 
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KETTLE DRUMMER, 
iS a man on horſeback, ap- 
pointed to beat the Kettle- 
drum from which he takes 
his name. 

KETTLE-DRUMS, are two 
ſorts of large baſons of cop- 
per or braſs ;- rounded in the 
bottom, and covered over 
with vellum, or goat ſkin, 
which is kept faſt by a circle 
of iron, and ſeveral] holes 
faſtened to the body of the 
drum ; and a like number of 
ſcrews to ſcrew up and down 
with a key for the purpoſe. 
The two drums are kept faſt 
together, by two ſtraps of 
leather, which go through 
two rings which are faſtened, 
the one before, and the other 
behind the pammel of the 
Kettle - drummer's ſaddle ; 
they have a banner of filk or 
damaſk, richly embroidered 
with gold or filver, ſometimes 
with both, and are fringed, 
each regiment of horſe has a 
pair; and the royal Iriſh dra- 
goons. And the train of ar- 
tillery have a very large pair. 

KIINð- 
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KLINKETS, are a fort of 
ſmall gates made through 
paliſades for ſallies. 


L 
LABORATORY, or La- 


boratorum, is any fort of 
work-houſe, but I bring it in 
here as a term belonging to 
gunnery ; and it ſignifies the 
place where the fire-workers, 
and bombardeers prepare 
their ſtores, &c. There 1s 
ſometimes a large tent carri- 
ed along with the artillery, 
to the field for this uſe, with 
all ſorts of tools and materi- 
als, and it is called the La- 
boratory tent. 

- LapLE of a gun, is the 
inſtrument wherewith the 
powder is put into the piece; 
it is made of copper, bowed 
in form of a halt cylinder ; 
Ladles are fitted to the bore 
of each gun, and hold pow- 
der ſufficient for the charge. 
| LanTHORNS are uſed at 
ſieges for the night-time, up- 
on the batteries; but thoſe 
are your blind or dark Lan- 
thorns. 

Lane, to make a Lane, 
is to draw men up in two 
ranks facing one another, 
which is generally done in the 
ſtreets through which the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
or the Lords Juſtices are 10 
paſs, it's a mark of honour. 
The corpſe of an officer alſo 


paſſes thro' a Lane- 
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times of leſs. 
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LanCE ſerjeant, is a cor- 
poral, acting and doing du- 
ty as a ſerjeant ; and receives 
but corporals pay. 5 

LANCE corporal, is a pri- 
vate man, acting and doing 
duty as a corporal; and re- 
ceives but ſoldiers pay. 

LE-G10N, regiments, or a 
body of troops, conſiſting 
ſometimes of more, ſome- 
The Roman 
Le- gion, generally conſiſted 
of ſix thouſand, three of ca- 
valry, and three of infantry. 

LIEUTENANT-GENE- 
RAL, is a poſt of great con- 
ſequence, requires both cou- 
rage and conduQ, and whoſe 
ability and fidelity has appear- 
ed on ſeveral occaſions ; he 


ought not only to underſtand 


his own but alſo the buſineſs 
of a General, becauſe he is 
often intruſted with the com- 


mand of an army: He is al- 


lowed an Aid- de- camp and a 
guard. ; 
LiEUTENANT=-G e- 
NERAL of the ordnance, is 
next in comand to the Maſ- 
ter-General, and in his ab- 
ſence the command devolves 
on him. See Maſter-Gene- 
ral of the ordinance. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
of a regiment, ſhould be a 
man of great experience, . 
knowing how toattack or de- 
fend a poſt, lead the regi- 
ment to battle, and- how to 
make a good retreat ; he is 
to know the qualifications of 
F | | all 
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all his officers, and ſhould en- 
deavour to promote a perfect 
harmony to ſubſiſt among 
them. YE | 
LitevTENANT of the tow- 
er of London, is next m 


place to the Conſtable, and 


acts with as full power in his 


abfence. 


L1iEUTENANT of the horſe 
and foot, is the ſecond officer 
ina troop or company, and 
in the abſence of the captain 
commands it, and is not only 
anſwerable to the ſervice but 


to him alſo, for the care and 


management of it. 
LIGHT-HORsS R, are 
mounted upon hunters; arm- 


ed with carabines, piſtols, and 
long fwords. | 


LINE of defence, is th 
diſtance between the ſaliant 
angle of the baſtion and the 


oppoſite flank, that is, it is 


the face produced to the 
flank. 
Ling of circumvaltation, 


is the work or retrenchment 


made about an army which 


beſieges a place, to fecure it 
againſt any infult from with- 


out; it is made of a parapet 
with a ditch before it at every 


120 toiſes or thereabout, the 


parapet projects outwards in 
an angle, this projection is 


called a redan; and ſerves to 


flank or defend the other 
parts. 

LIN x of countervallation, 
is the work made by an army 
which beſieges a place be- 


LI 
tween their camp and. the 
town, to cover it againſt an 
enterprize of the garriſon ; 
it is made much after the 
ſame manner as the line of 
Circumvallation, only in a 


contrary diſpoſition. 


Line, is alſo the name of 
the works made by an army 
from one town or ſtrong poft 
to another behind which it s 
encamped, to guard a part of 
the country. 

LINE of counter-approach, 
is a kind of Trench made 
by the Garriſon when be- 
ſieged, going from the co- 
vert - way in a right line fo as 
part of the enemies approach · 
es may be enfiladed from 
thence. 

Line, as it is a Term in 
geometry, is a length with- 
out breadth whoſe extremi- 
ttes are points, 

Linseivs, are fmall pins 


of iron which keeps the wheel 


of a cannon or waggon on 
the axle-tree, for when the 
end of the axle-tree is put thro” 
the nave the Linfpin is put in 
to keep the wheel from fall 
ing off, 

L1insTOCK, is a ſhort ftaff 
of wood about three foot long, 
upon one end of which is a 
piece of iron which divides in 
two turnings from one ano- 
ther, having each a place to 
receive a match and a ſcrew 
to keep it faſt ; the other 


end is pointed and ſhod with 


iron to ſtick in the ground: 
| | It 
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It is uſed by gunners to fire 
the guns, and failing of it, a 
piece of cleft ſtick to ſtick 
the match in, does the buſi- 
neſs every jot as well. 
L1iziLERE, Berm, Fore- 
land, or Relais, is a ſpace of 
ground left at the foot of the 
rampart on the ſide next the 
country, deſigned to receive 
the ruins of the rampart to 
prevent its filling up the foſs ; 
it is ſometimes paliſadoed for 
the more ſecurity, and in 
Holland is planted generally 
with a quick-ſet hedge : 
When this ſpace is covered 
with a parapet, it is called a 
Faus-bray or low Wall. 
LoDGEMENT, is the work 
* beſiegers in ſome 
part of a fortification after 
the beſiegers have been drove 
out, to maintain it. 
LooP-HOLES, are ſquare 
or oblong holes made in the 
wall to fire through with muſ- 
kets. |; 
Lozance or Rhombe, is 
a figure of four equal ſides 
whoſe angles are too acute 
and too obtuſe... 
LUNETTE, is a ſmall work 
raiſed ſometimes in the mid- 
dle of the foſs before the cur- 
tain, forming an angle, its 
terre-plein rifiog but a little 
above the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, about twelve feet broad, 
with a parapet of eighteen 
feet ; there 1s another ſort of 
Lunettes which are larger, 
and raiſed to cover the faces 
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of the half moon; they are 
likewiſe compoſed of two fa- 
ces, a longer and a ſhorter. 

LockseIT, is a ſmall cut 
or Trench made with a ſpade . 
of about a foot wide, to 
mark out the firſt lines of a 
work. . 
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MARSHAL of France, is 
the higheſt preferment in the 
army, it is the ſame with 
Captain-General in the Bri- 
tiſh ſervice. 

MARESHAL DE CAMP, in 
France 1s the next officer to 
the Lieutenant General and 
is the ſame as Major-Gene- 
ral in the Britiſh ſervice. 

MasTER DE CAMP, is he 
who commands a Regiment, 

MaJor-GENERAL, is a 
poſt of g. eat conſequence, 
and he who poſſeſſes it ſhould 
be an officer of great expe- 
rience and obſervation. Of 
all the accompliſhments there- 
fore that are required for the 
compoſition of this exalted. 
character, courage is the firſt, 
without which I make no ac- 
count of the others, becauſe 
they will then be rendered 
uſeleſs; the ſecond 15 genius, 
which muſt be ſtrong and 
fertile in expedients; the 
third is health : He is allowed 
an aid-de-camp and a guard, 
_ Major of a corps, is to 
be active, vigilant, and well 
acquainted with the ſtrength 

F 2 of 
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of the battalion and details of 

a" corps, and well inſtructed 

in the exerciſe and every kind 

of manæuvre. 8 
Town-MaJjor, is to ſee 

the guards mounted, the 


rounds and poſts aſſigned; 


he regulates the centinels, re- 
ceives the parole from the 
governor or officer command- 
ing in his abſence; he goes 
rounds, viſits the guards, and 
gives the governor or officer 
, commanding an account of 

all that paſſes. | 


MAGAZINE or arſenal, is 


the place where all ſtores are 
kept, where guns are found- 
ed, and where the carpen- 
ters, wheel-wrights, ſmiths, 
turners, and other handy- 
crafts are conſtantly e nploy- 
ed in making all things be- 
Jonging to an artillery, as 
_ carriages, waggons, tumbrills, 
Kc. the place ought to be 
large that every thing may 
be conveniently diſpoſed with- 
out confuſion. 

 MapHx1ERs, are long 
planks of wood very broad, 
uſed for ſupporting the earth 
in mining, in carrying on a 


ſap, in making coffers, ca- 


Poneers, galleries and many 


other uſes at a ſiege; they 


are likewife uſed to cover the 
mouth of petards after th: 

are loaded; and are fixed with 
the petards to the gates or 
other places deſigned to be 
forced open : hen the 
planks are not ſtrong enough 
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they are doubled with plates 
of iron. 

Marn-Bopy of the army, 
is the body of troops that 
marches between the advance 
and rear-guard ; in a camp, 
it 1s that part of the army 
which is encamped between 
the right and left wing. 

Marn-GvuarD, or grand 
guard, is a body of horſe 
poſted before a camp for the 
ſafety of an army ; in garri- 
ſon, it is a guard genera 


mounted by the eldeſt ſubal- 


tern officer upon the parade 
the morning of mounting. 
M ANTLET, is a kind 
of moving parapet, made 
of ſtrong planks about four 
feet long and three high, 
mounted on two wheels, with 
a long pole fixed to it; they 
ſerve to cover the ſappers in 
2 — againſt mufket ſhot. 
ARCH, in general is the 
ſteps made in marching, or 
the moving of a body of men 
from one place to another; 
the beat of a drum when the 
troops are marching is called 
the long march; it is like- 
wiſe a word of command. 
MArLEr, is fo well known 
it needs no defeription ; its 
uſe in fortifications is driving 
in the ſtakes of pickets that 
faſten the faſcines or gazons : 
It is likewiſe uſed at ſieges, 
both upon the batteries and in 
the trenches on ſeveral occa- 
ſions. | 


MALLET, 
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Matrrr, (ſmall) to drive 
the pins of a tent. 
ANTELE'TS, are great 
planks of wood of about five 
feet high and three inches 


thick, which ſerve at a ſiege 


to cover the men from the e- 
nemies fre, being puſh'd for- 
ward on ſmall trucks; they 
are of two ſorts, either ſin- 
gle or double; ſingle Man- 
telets are made in joining two 
or three ſuch planks together, 
with bars of iron to make 
three feet or three feet and a 


half broad, to cover thoſe 


that carry them from the e- 
nemies fire : Double Mante- 
lets are made by putting earth 
between two fuch rows of 
planks, and are uſed in ma- 
king approaches and batteries 
near the place, as the others 
are in making lodgments on 
the counterfearp; they are 
covered with letten, and are 
then made ſmall at bottom 
and at top, that they may 
more eaſily be joined toge- 
ther, to cover the ſoldiers 
from the grenades and fire- 
works of the place. Some 
are ſo made as to cover the 
ſoldiers from the fire, or front, 
or in flank.” 

MarTcn, a ſmall rope or 
twiſt about three quarters of 
an inch diameter, twiſted hard, 
which, being lighted at one 
end, burns leiſurely without 
going out. 

MaTRoss, are ſoldiers in 
the train of artillery. 
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Mazx1s, in fortification, 


are certain general rules eſta- 


bliſhed by Engineers, found- 


ed on reaſon and experience, 


which, being exactly ob- 
ſerved, a place fortified ac- 
cording as they direct, will 
be in a good poſture of de- 
fence. The chiefeſt maxims 
are, | 

1. There ought to be no 
part in the fortification of a 
place but what is diſcovered 
and flanked by the beſieged : 
For if there be any pait of 
a place which is not well 
flanked, the enemy being 
thus under cover, will with 
the more eaſe attack in that 
place and carry it. | 
2. A fortreſs ſhould com- 
mand all the country round 
it, that the beſiegers may 
not cover themſelves, nor 
find places to favour their ap- 
proaches and attacks, nor to 
overlook the works of the 
place, to batter them with 
more advantage. 

3. The works fartheſt diſ- 
tant from the center of the 
place muſt be ſtill loweſt, 
and commanded dy thoſe that 
are nearer; to the end they 
may be defended by the high- 
er works, and thoſe nearer the 
place, that ſo the enemy by 


being expoſed may be obliged 


to quit them, after they have 


been poſſeſſed of them, be- 
cauſe of the fire of the be- 
ſieged; and likewiſe, that 
the enemy by being maſters 

of 
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of ſuch works may not over- 


look the works of the place. 


4. The Ranked Angle or 
point of the baſtion ought 
to be «t leaſt ſeventy degrees, 
that it may the better reſiſt 
the force of the enemy's bat- 
teries, in caſe they deſigned 
to beat it down to lodge 
there. 

5. The acute flanked an- 
gle near to a right angle is 
preferable to all other: It is 
certain, if the flanked angle 
be a right angle, it has all the 
ſtrength that can be given it, 
having ſolidity enough to with- 
ſtand the enemies batteries: 
but an angle near the right 
makes the tenaille of the 
place more compact, by the 
angle of the ſhoulder ſhorten- 
ing and battering the defence, 
and by its not expoſing the 
face ſo much to the enemy. 
So that it follows of conſe- 
quence that an obtuſe angle 
is very deficient. 

6. The ſhorteſt faces are 
the beſt, becauſe the longer 
they are the weaker, for the 
enemy attacks them with a 
greater front. | — 

7. The flank muſt have 
ſome part under cover, which 
ſignifies it muſt be covered 
by an orillon, otherwiſe the 
defence is preſently ruined, 
and the lodgment no ſooner 
made on the counterſcarp, 
but the place is obliged to 
capitulate ; as has been often 
ſeen. 
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- 8. There muſt be an 'ac- 


cord between theſe maxims 
to render the fortification per- 


fea: For, if the gorge be 
too large, the face ſuffers ; 
the more the flank is cover- 
ed the leſs it is ſubje& to be 
ruined, but then the defence 
is. more oblique: In making 
a ſecond flank, the flanked 
angle is made too weak, and 
diſcovering the face, the de- 
fence is more eaſy, but it is 
more expoſed to the enemies 
batteries. In a word, there is 
advantages and diſadvantages 
over all, and the ſecret con- 
ſiſts in judging whether con- 
forming with one maxim be 
more advantageous than diſ- 
agreeing with another. 
MtEasURE-ANGLE, is an 
inſtrument of braſs for mea- 
ſuring angles, either ſalliant or 
rentrant, to know exactly the 
number of degrees and mi- 


nutes, to lay them out upon 


paper. 6 
- MERLAN, is that part 
of the parapet which: is ter- 
minated by two embraſures of 
à battery, ſo that its beight 
and thickneſs is the ſame with 
that of the parapet; it ſerves 
to cover thoſe on the battery 
from the enemy, and is bet- 
ter of earth well- beat and 
cloſe- than of ſtone, becauſe 
theſe fly about and wound 
thoſe it ſhould defend. 
MitiTakRy ART, is the 
true ſcience of war- like mo- 


tion. 
M1L1- 
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| Mitirary execution, is 
the ravaging and deſtroying 
of a country for contributi- 
ons. 

Mine, is a kind of lodg- 
ment made under ground to 
place powder in it, which is 
ſet on fire in order to blow up 
the works above it, the dit- 
ference. between mines and 
counter-mines is, that the firſt 
are made by the beſiegers, 
and the latter by the be- 
ſieged. 

Mix ER, is he that works 
in the mine, he covers his 
head with a hood to ſave his 
eyes from the earth that talls 
down, | 

MinuTE, is the ſixtieth 
part of a degree. 

Moar, ditch, or fofs, is 
a depth or trench round the 
rampart of a place to defend 
it and prevent ſurpriſes ; the 
brink of the moat next the 
rampart is called the ſcarp, 
and that oppoſite on the other 
ſide is called the counter- 
ſcarp, which forms a re-en- 
tring angle before the center 
ot the curtain. A dry moat 
round a place that is large 
and has a ſtrong garriſon, 1s 
preferable to one full of wa- 
ter, becauſe the paſſage may 
be diſputed inch by inch, and 
the beſiegers when lodged in 
the moat are continually ex- 
poſed to the bombs, grenades, 
and other fire-works which 
are thrown inceſſantly over 
the ramparts on their works, 
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In the middle of @ dry moat 
is ſometimes made another 
ſmall moat called the eunet- 
te, which is generally dug fo 
deep till they find water to 
fill it. The deepeſt and 
broadeſt foffes are accounted 
the beſt, but a deep foſs is 
preferable to a broad one; 
the ordinary breadth is about 
twenty fathoms, and the 
depth about ſixteen feet. 'I's 
drain a foſs or moat full of 
water is, to dig a trench 
deeper than the level of the 
water to let it run out; when 
it is drained, there are hur- 
dles thrown upon the mud 
and ſlime, and covered with 
earth or bundles of ruſhes 10 
make a ſure and firm paſ- 
ſage. 3 

MoiNnEau,: is a French 
term for a little flat baſtion, 
raiſed upon a re- entring an- 
gle, beſore a curtain, which 
is too long, between two 
other baſtions; it is common- 
ly joined to the curtain, but 
ſometimes ſeparated by a fols, 
and is then called a detached 
baſtion ; they are not raiſed 


ſo high as the works of the 


place, becauſe they muſt be 
expoſed to the fire of the be- 
ſieged: In caſe the enemy 
ſhould lodge themſelves, their 


parapet, as well as the para- 


pet of all out-works, ought 
to be cannon proof, that is to 


ſay eighteen foot thick. 


MonT-eAaG-NoTs, 


or poſt of the invulnerable, 
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is an eminence choſen out of 
cannon-ſhot of the place be- 
ſieged. | 
 MoRTAR-PIECE, is 
n ſhort piece of artillery, rein- 
forced, and of a wide cali- 
ber, differs from a cannon 
both in form and uſe ; the 
cannon ſerving to throw ball, 
and the mortars to throw 
bombs, carcaſſes, fire-pots, 
and ſeveral other forts of 
fire-works. 

Lany-MorTARs, are of 
different ſorts; thoſe uſed in 
England are, ten, thirteen, 
fifteen, and eighteen inches 
diameter; there are ſmaller 
mortars of ſix and eight inch- 
es; all but the eighteen inch 
mortars are mounted on a 
very thick plank of oak, on 
which ariſe two cheeks or 
brackets on the ſides of the 
mortar, but the eighteen inch 
is mounted on a low Dutch 
carriage, conſiſting of two 
ftrong planks of wood, bound 
with thick plates of iron, 
joined together with tranſums 
of wood: All land mortars 
may be elevated to any de- 
gree of the quadrant ; they 
Have no wheels, therefore on 
a march they are laid upon 
a block-carriage, made on 
purpoſe ; they are never car- 
ried along with the army, be- 
cauſe of their great weight, 
except upon an occaſion of a 
ſiege or bombardment ; but 
a ſort of ſmall mortars called 
bobits, mounted in gun-car- 
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wages, are always part of the 
field artillery. 5 
Morro, of an army, is 
the ſeveral marches and coun- 
ter- marches it makes, or 
changing of its poſt for an ad- 


vantageous encampment, ei- 


ther with a deſign to engage 
the enemy, or ſhun fighting. 

MoT1oNn, of a bomb or 
ball, is the progreſs it makes 
in the air, after it is delivered, 
and is of three ſorts; the vi- 
olent motion 1s the firſt ex- 
ploſion, when the powder 
has worked its effect upon the 
ball, ſo far as the bomb or 
ball may be ſuppoſed to go, 
in a right line; the mixed 


motion is when the weight of 


the ball begins to overcome 
the force, which was given 


by the powder, and the na- 


tural motion is when the ball 
or bomb is falling. 

MovuLpinGs, of a gun or 
mortar, are all the eminent 
parts, as fquares or rounds, 
which ferve generally for or- 
naments, tek the breech 
moulding: The rings of a 
gun are likewiſe mouldings. 

To MounT GUARD, is 
to go upon duty. To mount 
a breach, is to run up to 
attack. | 

To MOUNT. THE TREN- 


' CHES, is to go upon guard in 


the trenches. 

MuSquET, is the moſt 
commodious and uſeful fire- 
arms uſed in the army; they 
carry à ball at the rate of 


twenty 
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twenty - nine to two 
weight of lead. 

MusqQuETOON, or blun- 
derbuſs. | 
_ MusqQuETEER, is a foot- 
ſoldier, armed with firelock, 
bayonet, and ſword. 
 MusTExR, is when a com- 
miſſary muſters the troops, 
to ſee if they are complete, 
what number is ſick, preſent, 
abſent, or wanting, &c. 

MusTER=-ROLLsS, are the 
rolls or liſts of the troop or 
company, 
out, the commiſſary keeps 
one, the commanding officer 
of the troop or 3 ano- 
ther, and the third is ſent to 
the commiſſary general's of- 
fice. 5.5 55 Sao 
MvuzzEt of a gun or mor- 
tar, is the extremity of the 
cylinder, where the powder 
and ball is put in; the metal 
which ſurrounds the extre- 
mity of the cylinder, is like- 
wiſe called the Muzzel. 
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TO NAIL cannon; or 
to ſpike them, is to drive an 
iron ſpike by main force into 
the vent or touch-hole, which 
renders the cannon unſervice- 
able, till the ſpike be either 

out, or a new vent dril- 
led; in all ſortees.or ſallies of 
a place beſieged, nothing 1s 
ſo glorious of the beſiegers as 
to nail the cannon, nor ſo 
advantageous, for it takes 


pound 


which are made 
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the enemy ſome time to re- 
pair it. X . 
Nav of the wheel, is a 
ſhort thick piece in the cen- 
ter of the wheel, which re- 
ceives the end of the axel- 
tree, and in which the ends 
of the ſpokes are fixed ; it is 
bound at each end with hoops 
of iron, called the Nave- 
bands : It has likewiſe in each 
end of the hole, through 
which the end of the axle- 
tree goes, a ring of iron, 
called the wiſher, which ſaves 
the hole of the Nave from 
wearing too big. | 
Nzecx of a gun, is that 


part betwixt the muzzel, 


mouldings, and the corniſh- 
ings. Neck of the caſceibel 
is the part betwixt the breech 
mouldings, and the caſcabel. 


0 
OBLIQUE - DEFENCE, 


is that which is under too 
great an angle, as is generally 
the defence of a ſecond flank, 
which can never be ſo good 
as a defence in front; nor is 
it approved by engineers. 
OBLIQUE fire from 4 
corps, is when they throw 
their whole fire to the right, 
or to the left, without chang- 
ing the front of the battalion. 
' OcToGoN, is an eight 
ſided figure of fortification, 
OFFICER in the army; 1s 
a perſon, having a commiſ- 
ſion in the army; thoſe ha- 
G ving 
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ving commiſſions from the 
king, are called commiſſioned 
officers. Such as have no 
commiſſion, but only war- 
rants from their colonels, are 
called warrant officers. 
Thoſe that have no com- 
miſſions nor warrants, are 


called non- commiſſioned offi- 


cers, ſuch as ſerjeant-major, 
quarter-maſter-ſerjeant, ſer- 
jeants, and corporals, and 
can be reduced by the colo- 
nel of à corps, without a 
court-martial, but it is ſeldom 
done. | 

An Orrickk, ought to 
be indued with many good 
qualifications, as preſence of 
mind, judgment to execute 
what he is commanded, to 
the beſt advantage, concep- 
tion to apprehend eaſily what 
he is to do, health to enable 
him to endure the fatigues of 
war, ſecrecy in all affairs of 
conſequence with which he 
is entruſted, conduct to gain 
the eſteem of his brother of- 
ficers, and ever to have a 
ſpirit above doing a low ac- 
tion, though preferment or 
profit was the motive. _ 

GENERAL-OFFICERS, 
their province is vaſtly exten- 
ſive, comprehending the art 
of ſubſiſting an army, of con- 
ducting it, of preſerving it 
in ſuch a ſtate, as never to 
be obliged to engage contrary 
to his expectations, of chu- 
ſing his poſts, of forming his 
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troops in a thouſand diſpoſi- 
tions, and of ſeizing the ad- 
vantage of that favourable 
minute which happens in all 
battles, and which is capa- 
ble of determining of ſucceſs, 
all theſe are circumſtances of 
importance, and at the ſame 
time as various as the ſitua- 
tion, and the accidents which 
produce them; in order to 
diſcover theſe advantages on 
a day of action, it is neceſ- 


ſary that he ſhould be diſen- 


gaged from all other kind of 
buſineſs. The adjutant-ge- 
neral, quarter - maſter gene- 


ral, &c. with aid-de-camps, 


are all to be immediately 
about him. 

FiELD - OFFICERs, are 
thoſe who have the com- 
mand of a corps, as colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel, major, the 
two laſt often have the ap- 
pellation of licutenant-colonel, 
or major - commandant, if 
they have the ſole command 
of a corps: | 

SUBALTERN - OFFICERS, 
are lieutenants, cornets, and 
enſigns. 

ONELECAGON, an eleven 
ſided one. 

To oPEN trenches, is the 
firſt breaking of ground by 
the beſiegers, in order to carry 
on their approaches towards 
a place: The difference be- 
tween opening and carrying 
on the trenches, is, that the 
firſt is only the beginning of 

the 
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the trench, which is always 


turned towards the beſiegers. 


It is begun by a ſmall foſs, 
which the pioneers make in 
the night time on their knees, 
generally a muſquet ſhot from 
the place, or half a cannon 
ſhot, and ſometimes without 
the reach of cannon-ball, eſ- 
pecially if there be no hollow 
or riſing grounds to favour 
them, or if the garriſon be 
ſtrong, and their artillery well 
ſerved. This ſmall foſs is 
afterwards enlarged by the 
next pioneers which come 
behind them, who dig it 
deeper by degrees, till it be 


about four yards broad, and 


four or five foot deep, eſpe- 
cially if they be near the 
place; to the end, the carth 
which is taken out of it, may 
be thrown before them, to 
form a parapet, to cover 
them from the fire of the be- 
ſieged ; the place where the 
trenches are opened, is called 
the end of the trench. 

- Opxn, is a word of com- 
mand, as open your files, or 
open your ranks. | 

OxrDEx, is a word of com- 
mand, as order your fire- 
locks, open or marching or- 
der, and cloſe order. 

ORDER OF BATTLE, is 
the diſpoſitions of battalions, 
and ſquadrons of an army, in 
one or more lines, according 
to the nature of the ground, 
either to engage an enemy, 
or be reviewed, 
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OrDERs, are the notice 
given every day or night, by 
the General to the Lieute- 
nant-general of the day, who 
conveys them to the Major- 
general, (we had no Briga- 


dier-generals ſerving the laſt 


war, except in America, and 
on expeditions) and he to the 
brigade - majors, who gives 
them to the adjutants, and 
they to the ſerjeants, that the 
army may know when to 
march, what detachments, 
convoys, parties are to be 
ſent, when they are to forage 
or graze, &c. Orders in ge- 
neral, ſignifying all that is 
commanded by a ſuperior of- 
ficer. | 

OzrDNANCE, all forts of 
guns, mortars, firelocks, ca- 
rabines, piſtols, bayonets, eſ- 
pontoons, ſwords, &c. all 
ſorts of arms, or ſtores be- 
longing either to offence, or 
defence. 

OrGNEs, are thick long 
pieces of wood, pointed and 


mod with iron, clear one of 


another, hanging each by a 
particular rope or cord, over 
the gate-way of a ſtrong 
po perpendicular, to be 
et fall in caſe of an emer- 
gency. 

ORITLLON, is a part of a 
baſtion near the ſhoulder, 
which ſerves to cover the re- 
tired flank from being ſeen 
obliquely: Orgnes, many 


harque buſſes linked together, 
or divers muſket-barrels laid 
G 2 in 
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in a raw, ſo that they may 
be diſcharged, either all at 
once, or ſeparately; ; aliolong 
and thick pieces of wood, 
with iron plates at the end, 
hung over a gate, to ſtop it 
up inſtead. of a port-cullice. 
OkILLON, is a maſs of 
earth, faced with ſtone, built 
on the ſhoulder of a caze- 
ment baſtion, to cover the 
cannon -of the retired flank, 


and hinder its being diſmoun- 


ted by the enemies cannon ; 
they are ſometimes round and 
ſometimes ſquare: Some 
maintain their ground to the 
beſt, becauſe they are not ſo 
eaſily beat down by the can- 
non of the beſieged, for their 
roundneſs hinders the ball 
very much from its effect; 
others like the ſquare orillons 
better, becauſe they are leſs 
charge, and can contain more 
men to fire direAly on the 
face of the oppoſite baſtion, 
than the round can do. Oril- 
lon is likewiſe called the 
ſhoulder and the epaulment. 
 OrTHoGRAPHY, or pro- 
file, i 1s the repreſentation of 
a work, ſhewing its breadth, 
thickneſs, beight, and depth, 
ſo as it would appear, if cut 
perpendicularly on the hori- 
zontal line, from the upper- 
moſt to the loweſt of its parts; 
as ichnography ſuppoſes an 
edifice or work, cut horizon- 
taly ; fo orthography ſuppo- 
ſes it cut yertically, and never 
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ſhews the length or any of 
its parts as a plan does, but 
then a plan ſhews nothing of 
the height or depth of a 
work. 

OyaL, is a plain figure 
bounded by its own circum- 
ference, within which no 
point can be taken, from 
which all right lines drawn 
to the circumference, can be 
equal. 

OuT-worxs, which are 
likewife advanced works; de- 
tached and exterior works, 
are works of ſeveral ſorts, 
which cover the body. of the 
place, as ravelins, half- 
moons, tenailles, hornworks, 
crown- works,counter-guards, 
envelopes, ſwallows, tails, 
lunetts, &c. theſe ſerve not 
only to cover the place, but 
likewiſe to keep an enemy at 
diſtance, and to hinder his 
getting any advantage of hol- 
low or riſing grounds, that 
may happen near the coun- 
terſcarp of the place; for 
theſe cavities and eminences 
may ſerve for lodgments to 
the beſiegers, and facilitate 
the carrying on their ap- 
proaches, and raifing their 
batteries againſt the town : 
When out-works are for ſome 
reaſons, placed one before 
another; you will find a 
ravelin before a curtain, a 
horn-work before the rave- 
lin, and a ſmall ravelin be- 
fore the curtain of the horn- 

work, 
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work, then the neareſt to the 
body of the place muſt be 
the higheſt, though lower 
than the works of the place, 
that they may command gra- 
dually, Goſs which are with- 
out them, that the enemy 
may be obliged to diſlodge, 
in caſe they had poſſeſſion of 
them, as likewiſe, leaſt the 
enemy being maſters of them, 
ſhould the eaſier cover them- 
ſelves, 
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PALISADES, are a kind 
of ſtakes, made of ſtrong 
ſplit wood, of about nine feet 
long, three feet deep in the 
ground, in rows about fix 
inches aſunder; they are 
placed in the covert-way, at 
three feet from, and parallel 
to the parapet or ſide of the 
glacis, to ſecure it from 
being ſurprized. 

TurRninG PALISADES, 
js an invention of Coehorne's. 
To preſerve the paliſades of 
the parapet of the redans, 
from the beſiegers ſhot, he 
orders them fo, that as many 
of them as ſtand in a rods 
length, turn up and down like 
a trap, with all the facility 
imaginable. They are a good 
defence, becauſe they are not 
in ſight of the beſiegers, but 
juſt when they biiag on their 
attack; and yet are always 
ready to do the proper ſer- 
vice of the paliſades ; or 
are likewiſe frugal, becauſe 


they may be preſerved in the 


* 
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magazines, and need not be 
left on the parapet ; beſides 
there may be ſquare paliſades 
kept ready to ſupply the place 
of ſuch as may be broke, by 
the beſiegers cannon, 
PARALLELS at a ſiege, 
ſignify the trenches or lines 
made, parallel to the defence 
of the place beſieged: They 
are likewiſe called lines of 
cammunication and boyau's. 
PARALLELS, or places of 
arms, are deep trenches, fif- 
teen or eighteen feet wide, 
zoyning the ſeveral attacks to- 
gether ; they ſerve to place 
the guard of the trenches in, 
to be at hand to ſupport the 
workmen when attacked; 
There are generally three in 
an attack; the vl is about 
three hundred toiſes from the 
covert-way, the ſecond one 
hundred and fixty, and the 
third nearer on the glacis. 
PARADE, is the place 
where troops aſſemble toge- 
ther, to go upon guard, or 
any other duty: In a garri- 
ſon, where there are two, 
three, or more regiments, 
each have their regimental |, 
parade, where they aſſemble 
upon all occaſions, eſpecially 
upon any alarm, In a camp, 
all parties, convoys, or de- 
tachments, that are to go a- 
broad, have a parading place 
appointed, at the head of 
ſome regiment. 
PARAPET, is an elevation 
of earth, deſigned for cover- 


ng 
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ing the ſoldiers from the ene- 
my's cannon, or ſmall ſhot, 
wherefore its thickneſs is 
from eighteen to twenty 
foot, it is fix foot high on 
the inſide, and four or five 
on the fide next the country ; 
it is raiſed on the rampart, 
and has a ſlope called the 
ſuperior talas, and ſometimes 
the glacis of the parapet, 
on which the ſoldiers lay their 
muſquets tor to fire over. 

This pent or ſlope, makes 
it eaſy for the muſqueteers to 
fire into theditch, or atleaſt 
on the counterſcarp. To fire, 
razing the glacis of the pa- 
rapet, is called firing - in- 
barbe. The exterior talus 
of the parapet, 1s the ſlope 
facing the country. The 
height of the parapet being 
fix foot on the inſide it has a 


banquet or two for the ſoldi- 


ers who defend it, to 
mount upon, that they may 


diſcover the country the bet- 


ter; as likewiſe the foſs and 
counterſcarp, to fire as they 
find occaſion. 


PARA PET of the covert. 


way or coredor, is what co- 
vers that way, from the ſight 
of the enemy, which ren- 
ders it the moſt dangerous 
place for the beſiegers, be- 
cauſe of the neighbourhood 
of the faces, flanks, and cur- 
tains of the place; it is the 
ſame with glacis, which ſig- 


nifies that the whole maſs of 


earth that ſerves to cover the 


the bread waggons 
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coredor ; and goes ſloping 
towards the country. ; 


Park of. artillery is the 
place appointed for the en- 
campment of an artillery, 
which is generally the rear 
ol both lines. 90 

Park of artillery, at a 
a fiege, is a poſt fortified out 
of cannon ſhot of the place 
beſieged, where are kept all 
the arms and utenſils neceſſa- 


1 for a ſiege ; as bombs, pe- 
tards, carcaſſes, hand-gre- 


nades, powder, ball, &c. 
with all ſorts of inſtruments 
for removing the earth, as 
ſpades, . ſhovels, pick-axes, 
bills, hoes, and wheel-bar- 
rows, with a great many things 
more, too tedious to be rela- 
ted here. Great precaution 
is to be had about the park 
of artillery, for fear of 
fire. | | 
Park of proviſions, is the 


place where the ſutlers pitch 


their tents, and ſell proviſi- 
ons to the ſoldiers, which is 
in the rear of each corps. 
But I think the place where 
are 
drawn up, and where the 
ſoldiers receive their ammu- 
nition bread, being the ſtore 
of the army, is moſt proper- 

ly the park of proviſions. | 
PaRTEY. See Chamade. 
ParTISAN, is a perſon 
who is very dextrous in com- 
manding a party; and know- 
ing the country very well, 
employ'd in ſurprizing the 
enemy's 
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enemy's convoys, or in get- 
ting intelligence. 
ARTIZAN party, is a 


ſmall body ot infantry given 
to a partizan, to make an in- 
curſion upon the enemy ; to 
lurk about their camp, to di- 
ſturb their foragers, and to 
intercept their convoys. 

PARTUISAN is a weapon, 
not unlike a halbert, 

PAR v, is a ſmall number 
of men, of horſe or foot, 
ſent into an enemy's country, 
to pillage or take priſoners, 
or to oblige the country to 
come under contribution, 
which is to pay a certain 
ſum of money to redeem 
themſelves from plunder; 
Parties are often ſent out to 
view the ways and roads, and 
to get intelligence, to look 
for forage, or to amuſe the 
enemy, upon a march, they 
are frequently ſent upon the 
flanks\of an army, or regi- 
ment, to diſcover the enemy 
if near, and to prevent a ſur- 
prize or ambuſcade. 

PaTEE, a ſmall work not 
unlike a horſe-ſhoe, that 1s 
to ſay, an elevation of earth, 
of an irregular form; but 
for the moſt part, oval, ha- 
ving a parapet, it is generally 
raiſed, in marſhy grounds, to 
cover the gate of a place, it 
has only afore-right defence, 
and has nothing to flank it. 

PaT-RoLriinG, is a night 
watch, conſiſting of a ſer- 

jeant or corporal, with four 


PE 


or ſix private men, who are 
ſent from the guard or piquet 
pat-rolling, to prevent diſor- 


.der, and to make priſoners 


all ſoldiers out of their tents, 
quarters or barracks, with- 
out leave. 

Pay, is the allowance 
which a ſoldier receives for his 
ſubſiſtance ; and as the price 
of proviſions, have of late, 
ſo very much encreaſed, it is 
almoſt an impoſſibility for 2 
ſoldier to ſubſiſt. | 

Pay-MASTER, is he who 
is intruſted with the paying 
of a regiment. 

PENTAGON, is a figure 
bounded by five ſides or poly- 
gons, which torm ſo many 
angles, capable of being for- 
lifted with the like number 
of baſtions. ; 
 PxzRPENDICULAR, 
is a ſtraight line raiſed up- 
right, upon another ſtraight 
line, without leaning to one 
ſide 'or to the other ; but 
making the angles on both 


ſides equal. 


PRT ARD, is a kind of 
braſs pot fixed upon aſtrong 
ſquare plank, which has an 
iron hook to fix it againſt a 
gate or paliſades; this pot is 
filled with powder, which 
when fixed, breaks every 
thing about it ; and thereby 
makes an opening to enter 
the place. 

PETARDEER, 1s he who 
loads, fixes, and fires the 
petard. 

Picx- 


Fi” 


Picxzr, is a ſmall point- 
ed ſtaff, ſhod with iron, which 
ſerves to mark out the an- 
gles of a fortification, and 
the principal parts when the 
engineer 1s tracing a plan up- 
on the ground with a line, 
there are likewiſe, . ſmall 

inted ſtakes, which ſerve 
to drive thro? faſcines or ga- 
zons, to keep them faſt, 
when the earth is bad, or the 
work raiſed in haſte. 

PicXKETs, is likewiſe the 
ſtakes which the troopers 
drive before their tents, a- 
bout two yards diſtance: 
. From one to another of theſe 
pickets is ſtretched a rope, 
called the picket-rope, © to 
which they tie their horſes. 

Pickzr, is likewiſe a 
ſtake of about nine or ten 
inches high, fixed in the 
ground, and ſtanding upright ; 
this is at the head of each 
regiment of horſe, to puniſh 
for offences that do not de- 
ſerve death, by putting the 
criminal with his foot upon 
it, and tying up his hand to a 
ring above his head, fo that 
he neither ſtands nor hangs ; 
nor can he ſhift his foot, 
nor change feet to eaſe him- 
ſelf. | 

PIC GE (guard) mount 
at retreat beating, it conſiſts 
of one captain, two ſubal- 
terns, two ſerjeants, two 
corporals, two drummers, 


and two fifers, with fifty pri- 
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vate men. If the whole 


corps is not together, it con- 


ſiſts of a leſſer number. 

PreceE of ordnance, in- 
cludes all forts of great guns 
and mortars, 8 
pieces are the large guns uſed 
at ſieges for making the 
breaches, ſuch as the twenty 
four pounder and culverine 
the one carrying twenty four, 
and the other eighteen pound 
bail. Field pieces are twelve 
pounders and Demi-culve- 
rines, ſix pounders, ſakers, 
minions, and three pounders, 
which march with the army, 
and encamp always behind 
the ſecond line; but in day 
of battle in the front. A ſol- 
dier's firelock is likewiſe cal- 
led his piece. EH 

Pikxs were formerly car- 
ried by officers of the infan- 
try, and by men called pike- 
men, to keep off the horſe. 
But they are now intirely out 
of uſe. 

PII. x or Pyramid, of 


bombs or balls, which is the 


way of diſpoſing them in 


magazines, is the piling them 


up regularly, as may be ſeen 


in the magazines. 
Pronegtrs, are ſoldiers 
armed with firelock, bayo- 
net, (word, ſaw and hatchet, 
wear a leather apron and 
caps; they are employed in 


cutting down trees, making 


the roads and ways for the 


army to march, 
PisToL, 
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 PisTOL, is a fire arm uſed 
by the horſe and dragoon, 
each man has a pair. 

PLAcx is generally-uſed in 
fortification inſtead of a for- 
tified town, and it is often 
uſed as when we ſay it is a 
ſtrong place. 

PLAcs of arms in a town, 
is a ſpace left near the centre 
of the place, where general- 
ly aguard is placed, in places 


regularly fortified, the place pla 


of arms ought to be in the 
centre, and of a figure like 
that of a polygon. 

Pracg of arms of an at- 
tack, or of 2a trench, is a 
foſs, with a parapet, or an 
epaulment to cover a body of 
horte or foot, where they 
may be ready to withſtand 
the ſallies of the beſieged ; 
the places moſt canvenient for 
making places of arms, are 
ſuch as can eaſily ſuccour one 
another, and are out of ſight 
of the defences of the place 
beſieged, as hollows or hollow 
ways, eſpecially if they croſs 
one another, for their depth 
ſerves as a parapet to cover 
the infantry ; if they have not 
that natural depth, they may 
ſupply that defect with ga- 
bions, fand bags, or what - 
ever can hinder the beſtegers 
from ſeeing into it. If there be 
a ſoſs made round it, it is cal- 
led a redoubt. In carryin 
on the trenches, there mu 


be ſuch redoubts raiſed at: 


convenient diſtances, to lodge 
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the infantry, which have the 
guard of the trenches. 

PLACE of arms of a camp, 
are the bell tents at the head 
of each company, where 
they lodge their arms. 95 

LACE of, arms, of the 
covert-way, is a part of it 
poſite to the re- entting an- 

e of the counter- ſcarp, pro- 
jecting outwards in an angle. 

Pract of arms, is alſo the 
ce for aſſembling of troops 
in a garriſon. 

PLAx, is a term in geo- 
metry, is a ſuperficies, whole 
parts are all equally diſpoſed 
bet wixt its extremities, ſo 
that one part is neither high- 
er nor lower than another. 
Horizontal plan, is when it is 
parallel to the horizon, and 
it is a vertical plan, when it 
is perpendicular to the hori- 


Zon. 
PL.Any, ground-plot, or 
ichnography is fortification, 
is the repreſentation of the 
fiiſt of fundamental tract 
a work, ſhewing the length 
of its lines, the quantity of 
its angels, the breadth of the 
ditches, thickne(s of the ram- 
parts and parapets ; and the 
diſtance of one part from an- 
other. So that a plan repre- 
ſents a work, ſuch as it 
would appear, if it were cut 


equal with the level of the 
horizon, or cut off at the 
foundation, but it marks nei- 
ther the heights nor the 
depths of the ſeveral parts of 
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the works, which is properly 
profile, and which expreſſes 


only the heights, breadths, 
and depths, without taking 


notice of the lengths. As 


architects, before they lay 
the foundation of their edi- 


fice ; make their deſign upon 
paper, by which means they 


find out their faults : So an 


engineer before tracing his 


work on the ground, ſhould 


make plans. of his deſigns up- 


on paper, to the end he may 
do nothing without ſerious 
deliberation. Plans are very 
uſetul ; for generals or go- 
vernors, in either attacking or 
defending a place, in chuſing 
a camp, determining attacks, 
conducting the approaches 
or in examining the ſtrength 
and weakneſs of a place, eſ- 
pecially ſuch plans as repre- 
ſent a place, with the coun- 
try about it, ſhewing the ri- 
vers, fountains, 
ditches, vallies, mountains, 
woods, houſes, churches, and 


other particulars, which hap- 


pen about a place. 
PAN Ks or madriers, are 


pieces of oak, very thick and 


Nec... 


PAT Es, priſe plates, are 
two plates of iron on the 


cheeks of a gun- carriage, 
from the cope ſquare to the 
centre through which the 
priſe-bolts go, and on which 
the  hand-ſpikes reſt, when 
it poiſes up the breech of the 
piece, breaſt plates are the 


marſhes, 
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two plates on the face of the 
carriage, one on each cheek, -. 
train plates are the two plates 
on the cheeks at the train of 
the carriage, dulidge-plates, 
are the ſix plates on the 
wheel of a gun carriage, 
where the fellows are joined 


together, and ſerve to 


ſtrengthen the dulidges. 

PLAT-FORM, is a floor 
made of ſtrong planks, laid 
upon joints, on a battery, to 
place the guns or mortars up- 
on, in order to prevent the 
wheels or mortar beds from 
ſinking in the ground. 

PLATOONs, is a ſmall 
number of ſoldiers who fire 
together; ſuch as the grana- 
dier company, divided into 
four platoons to cover the an- 
gles of the ſquare, &c. 

Point mathematick, is 
what hath no parts, which is 
to ſay, neither length, 
breadth, nor thickneſs, and 
which conſequently cannot 
be expreſſed nor conceived. 

PoLYGON, is a figure of 
more than four ſides, and is 
either regular or irregular, 
exterior, or interior. 

PoNIARD, a ſort of a 
ſhort ſword. 

REecurLarR PoLYGoON, is 
whoſe angles and ſides are 
equal; it has an angle of the 
centre, and another angle of 
the polygon, the centre of a 
regular polygon, is the cen- 
tre of a circle, which cir- 
cumſcribes the polygon, that 


is, 


PO 


is, whoſe circumference paſſes 


through all the angles of the 


figure. 
IRREGULAR POLYGON, 
is whoſe ſides and angles are 
unequal, ' 
_ ExrTerorR PoLYGoON, is 
lines drawn, touching the 


points of the flanked angles, 


when a place is fortified in- 
Wards. | | 


to fortify outwards, which 
makes the angles of the 


Gorge; ſo that the whole 


baftion is without the poly 


N. 5 ; * 
Por CurLice, is à fal- 


ling gate or door, hung over 
the gates of fortified places, 


and let down to keep out the 
enemy. 


'PonToNs, a floating 


bridge of great boats with 
boards laid over them; and 


rails on the ſides, for paſſing 


an army over & river. 
PorT Fire, is a compoſi- 


tion of meal powder, ſulphur 


and ſalt- peter, drove into a 
caſe of paper, but not very 
hard: It is about nine or ten 
inches long; and is uſed to 
fire guns or mortars inſtead 
of a match, and put in a 
linſtock. 6, 

Pos r, is any ſort of ground, 
fortified or not, where a bo- 
dy of men can ſortiſy them- 
ſelves, or be in a condition of 
Gghting an enemy. To re- 
lieve a poſt, is to go upon 
guard in a poſt ; to abandon 
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or quit a poſt; to gain or take 
a poſt, ſword in hand, &c. 
PosT or HoNnovR, the 
advance-guard is a poſt of 
honour ; The right of the 
two lines, is the poſt of ho- 
nour, and is always given to 
the eldeſt regiments (horſe 
and dragoons, either on horſe- 
back or on foot, take rank of 


the infantry) che left is the 
INTERIOR Por von, is 


next poſt, and is given to the 
next eideſt, and ſo on; the 
centre of the line is the poſt 
of the leaſt honour, and is 
given to the youngeſt corps. 
Apvance Pos, is a ſpot. 
of ground ſeized by a party 
to cover them, and to ſecure 
the poſts behind them. 
Pos rERN, (now called ſal- 
ly port) is a ſmall door in the 
flank of a baſtion, or other 
part of a garriſon to march 
in and out unperceived by an 
enemy; either to relieve the 
works, or to make ſallies. 
Poucn, is a ſquare: caſe 
or bag of leather, with a flap 
over it, hanging to the two 
ends of the croſs-belt, in 
which the ſoldier carries his 
cartridges, and the grenadi- 
ers hand-grenades. . 
PowpER, is a compoſiti- 
on of ſulphur, ſalt · petre and 
charcoal, the ſulphur and char- 
coal take fire, and the ſalt- 
petre makes the crack. 
PouNDER, as a twenty- 
four pounder, is a gun carry- 
ing a ball of twenty four 
unds weight. 
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ProvisroNs, is what a 
General or commanding offi- 
cer ought to be very 'careful 
of, never ſuffering his army 
to be in want of ſubfiſtance, 
elſe they muſt needs periſh: 
A governor of a 
ought to be well 
with proviſions of all ſorts, 
ſuch as wheat, rye, peas, 
beans, barley, beef, muttan, 
veal, bacon, cheeſe, butter, 


ſalt, pepper, onions, nut- 
. megs, beer, wine, brandy, 


and many other things which 
are abſolutely necetary in a 
garriſon. 
| ere of 
an army, is one appointed to 
to ſecure deferters and all o- 
ther criminals; he is to go 
often round the army to hin- 
der the ſoldiers from pilla- 
ging; he indites offenders 
and executes the ſentence 
which is pronounced; he like- 
wiſe regulates the weights 
and meafyres of the army, 
PROriIE, engineers to 
repreſent the heights, depths, 
and thickneſs of a work, with 


the depth and breadth of the 


foſſes, & c. By profile or or- 
thography, the work is ſup- 
paſeck to be cut perpendicu- 
larly from top to bottom. 

- QUADRANT, or quarter 


of an circle, is an inftrument 


of braſs or wood uſed by gun- 


garriſon 
provided 


⏑ 

ners in pointing their guns to 

an — and by bombardi- 
ers in elevating their mortars: 
It is made of two pieces of 
wood joined at right angles, 
one of which is longer than 
the other, that it -may enter 
the muzzel of the piece; 
they are joined by a quarter 
of a circle, which, divided 


Into ninety degrees, "the cen« 


ter of which is where the 
two pieces join, from whence 
there hangs a thread with a 
plummer, which makes tbe 
different elevations of pieces, 
and the greatneſs of the an- 
gies ; the way of uſing it is 
by putting the longeſt fide in- 
to the muzzel of the piece; 
the plummer falls perpendi - 
cularly, and marks the angle 
on the quadrant 5 when the 
or mortar is elevated to 
the degree deſired, it is kept 
there dy: coins of wood put 
under the breech! of a gun, 
or between the 'bracket bolts 
of a mottar. 
Qr apart, to quadrat a 
prece, is to ſoe whether 1 n 
is duly placed in its carri 


and that the wheels de of — | 


equal height. | 
Qu ARTER, or quartershas 
ſeveral ſignfications in mar- 
tial affairs. 
QUARTER, &enifies the 


| ſparing of mens hives and 


giving treatment to a 
vanquiſhed army; it is ſo ſaid, 
the conquerors offered good 
quarters, the enemy afked 

quarter 
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quarter, we gave no quar- 
ter. 1 
Q Ax r R, in general is 
the ground in which a body 
of troops encamp, and ſigni- 


fies likewiſe the troops en- 


camped : As to beat up the 
enemies quarters, is to drive 
them from the ground or 
encampment; therefore it 
ought to be in the moſt con- 
venient place, as well for the 
nature of the ground, as for 
the advantage of intrench- 
ing, and the conveniency of 
forage and water. 

QuarTER of an aſſembly, 
is the place where the troops 
meet for to march in a body, 
and is the ſame as a place of 
rende vous. 

- QuarTxR, at à ſiege is 
the encampment upon one of 
the moſt principal paſſages 
round about a place beſieged 
to prevent relief and con- 
voys: When it is command- 
ed by the general, it is called' 
the head quaters of the ar- 
my; When the camp is 
marked out about a place be- 
ſieged, then the quarters are 

ſaid to be diſpoſed: When 
great detachments are made 
from a ter for convoys, 
&c. fach a quarter is ſaid to 
be weakened,” FH 

Heap-QuarTERs, is the 
place where the general of 
an army has his quarters; it 
is generally near the center of 
the army. The quarters of 
the Generals of horſe is in 


Q U | 
the villages that happen be- 
hind the right and left wings; 
the Generals of foot are of- 
ten in the ſame village with 
the General. £2688 

QUARTER intrenched, is 
a place fortified with a ditch 
and parapet to ſecure a bod 
of troops. Cy 

WinTER-QUARTERS, is 
ſometimes taken for the ſ 
of time included between the 
leaving the camp and taking 
the field; but it is more pro- 
perly the places where the 
troops are lodged during the 
winter. According as the 
troops are a long or ſhort 
time in garriſon, the Winter- 
quarters are ſaid to be-ſhort 
or long. 

'QuarTERs of Tefreſh- 
ment, is the place where the 
troops that have been much 
fatigued are ſent to refreſh 
themſelves. : 

Qy Ak TER-MasrER of 
horſe, (except in the blews) 
is a warrant · officer appointed 
by the Colonel, he takes up 
the ground for the troop and 
divides it; in giving ſo much 
for each tent; and is con- 
ſtantly in the ſtables among 
the horſes. 

QAR TER-MasTER of 
foot, takes care of the en- 
camping the regiment and 
attends the Quarter-Maſter- 
General upon à march, to 
know where the ground is 
for the regiment to encamp, 
which he divides among the 


compa- 
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companies; he is alſo to take 


care of the ammunition and 
ſtores of the regiment, and 


to attend on all days that 
coals, torage, &c, is deli - 


vered for the regiment, to 
prevent frauds being commit- 
ted by carriers or any idle per- 
ſons uſually attending at ſuch 
- times." ©: 

: QUarRTER-MaASTER-GE- 
NERAL, is a Conſiderable 
poſt, and ought to be a judi- 
cious officer, and of experi- 
ence, aud to underſtand geo- 
graphy, ſince he marks the 
marches and encampment of 
an army; he is ſuppoſed to 
know the country well, all the 
rivers, plains, woods, marſh- 
es, mountains, paſlages, de- 
files, &c. even to the ſmalleſt 
brook; he receives his or- 
ders from the general, and 
appoints a place for the Quar- 
ter- Maſter to meet him, with 
whom he marches to the 
next camp; and having re- 
viewed the ground, he marks 
out to the Quarter-Maſters 
the ground allotted each corps 
for their camp; he pitches 
upon the head quarters, and 
appoints the villages for the 
general officers of the army; 
he appoints a place for the en- 
campment of the train of ar- 
tillery; he ſometimes carries 
the army a forraging, and 
plants the covering parties for 
their ſecurity at all the paſſes 
round them, and diſpoſes of 
the troops for the winter- 
quarters of the army. 
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QUARTER, wheeling of 
a body of men, is turning 


the front where the flank 


was. | 

Qurr your arms, is a 
word of command in the foot, 
when they ground their arms 
and are ordered to the right 
about, at which they march 
clear of their arms and diſ- 
perſe ; but upon the beat of 
drum or - being ordered to 
ſtand to their arms, they 
to their arms. 
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RABINETT, a ſmall e- 
minence between a falco- 
nette and a baſe. | 

To RAlsE A SIEGE, is 
to give over the attack of a 
place, and to quit the works 
thrown up againſt it, and the 
poſts taken about it. As all 
enterpriſes do not always ſuc- 
ceed, ſo ſometimes an army 
is forced to raiſe a ſiege, ei- 


ther from diſtempers in the 


camp or the unfitneſs of the 
ſeaſon ; for the rains, ſnows, 
winds, &c. and very ſevere 
weather kill men; beſides, 
the beſiegers may be ſtrongly 
intrenched, and receive ſup- 
plies of men and proviſions ; 
if there be no ground to fear 
a ſally from the place, then 
the ſiege may be raiſed in the 
day time, by ſending firſt 
the ſick and wounded, the 
baggage, the ſutlers, and all 
the inſtruments which have 
been uſed in the ſiege ; a 

artil- 
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artillery and ammunition muſt 
have a ſtrong rear · guard and 
face the beſiegers, in caſe they 
ſnould offer to charge the 
rear; but if there be any 
fear of an enemy in front, this 
order muſt be altered accord- 
ing to prudence, ſafety, and 


as the nature of the country 


will allow. 

To Raise a PLan, is 
the meaſuring with cords and 
geometrical inſtruments the 
length of the lines and the ca- 
ans. of the angles, that by 
nowing the length, breadth, 
and thickneſs of all the diffe- 
rent parts of fortification, it 
may be repreſented in ſmall 
upon paper, ſo as to know 
the advantages and diſadvan- 
tages of it. 

RAMMER of a gun, is 
à piece of wood fitted to the 
diameter of the bore, ſtuck 
upon a long ſtaff, and is uſed 
in driving home the charge 
and wadding. 

RAaMMER of a firelock, is 
a piece of iron fitted to the 
barrel, to ram down the 
charge. 

RAMPART, is an elevati- 
on of earth raiſed along the 
faces of any work of ten or 
fifteen feet high, to cover 
the inner part of that work 
againſt the fire of an ene- 
my. | 
Rams-Horns, are a kind 
of low work made in the 
ditch of a circular arch ; they 
ſerve inſtead of tenailles. 
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R AN K, is the order or 
ſtreight line, made the 
ſoldiers of a battalion or 


ſquadron, drawn up fide by 


ſide : This order was eſta- 
bliſhed for the marches, and 
for regulating the different, 
bodies of troops «nd officers 
which compoſe an army or 
battalion, doubling of the 
ranks, is the putting two 
ranks into one. Cloſing the 
ranks, 1s to put the ranks on- 
ly at two feet aſunder. 
RATION, is a tion 
of bread or forage, diſtribu- 
ted to the army. A ration 
of forage, is eighteen pounds 
of hay, ſix pounds of oats, 
and ſix of ſtraw, ſometimes 
it differs. | 
RAvEeLins, are works 
raiſed on the counterſcarp, 
before the curtain of a place, 
and ſerve to cover the gates 
of a town, and the bridges; 
they conſiſt of two faces, 
forming a ſalliant angle, and 
are defended by the faces of 
the neighbouring baſtions, 
the half moons which cover 
the points of the baſtions 
have their defence from the 
ravelins, they are moſt in 
uſe of all out-works ; they 
ought to be lower than the 
works of the place, that they 
may be under the fire of the 
beſieged, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould endeavour themſelves. 
Their parapets as thoſe of all 
other out-works, ought to be 
cannon proof. | 
Rear 


RE 


Rear Lins of an army, 
or ſecond line, is about four 
-or five hundred yards diſtance 
from the firſt line, which is 
likewiſe call'd the front line ; 
and theſe two lines run pa- 


rallel, and have ſometimes 
a third, which is called a re- 
ſerve. 

Rear of an army, or of 
2 battalion, ſignifies general- 
ly either the hindmoit part of 
the army, or battalion, or 
ground behind it. 

Rear » GUARD, is that 
part of the army which 
marches after the main body 
for the march of an army is 
always compoſed of an ad- 
vance and rear-guard, the 
rear- guard is to ſee that every 
thing comes ſafe up, and to 
prevent the enemy from ſur- 
priſing the rear of the army. 

Regan Hair -Files, is 
When a battalion is told off 
front, rear, and when formed 
ſix deep (which —— now ſel- 
dom practiſed); three 
hindermoſt men — called 
Rear Half-Files. 

Rzar-Rank, is the laft 
Rank of a Battahon or com- 

&c. 
8 Ranks, are the 
center aud Rear Ranks. 

REAR-RAN Ks, when 
cloſed to the front-rank, are 
at two feet diſtance each 
rank from the other. 

REcoiLE, or reverſe of a 
gun, is its running back when 


fired ; which is accaſioned by 


—_ 


the ſtruggling of the powder 


in the chamber, and its 
ſeeking every way to fly out; 
guns whoſe bents are a little 
torward in the chace, recoil 
moſt. To leflen the Recoil 
of a gun the Platforms are 
generally made floping to- 
wards the embraſures of the 
battery. 

| REcrviTs, are new raifed 
men to ſupply the places of 
ſuch as have loſt their lives 
in the ſervice, or are render - 
ed unſerviceable by age or 


wounds. 


RERCRUIr-Honsks, are 
the horſes bought up for com- 
pleating the W of ca- 
valry. 

RED AN s, or indented 
works, are lines or faces 
forming ſalliant and re-entring 
angles flanking ane another, 
and are gencrally uſed on the 
ſide of a river which runs 
through a garriſon town; 
they were uſed before baſtions 
were. 

REepousTs, are ſquare 
works of ſtone, raiſed withaut 
the glacis of a place, about 
muſquet-ſhot from the town, 
with a foſs round them, hav- 
ing loop-holes for the muſ- 
queteers to fire through: 
Sometimes they are earth, 
having only a defence in 
front ſurrounded with a 
rapet and feſs, both the ane 
and the other ferve for de- 
tached guards 10 interrupt 


the enemies n they are 
ſome- 


R E 
ſometimes made of the an- 
gles of the trenches, for co- 
vering 


the length of their ſides may 
be from ten to twenty fa- 
thom, their parapet having 
two or three banquets muſt 
be nine or ten feet thick, and 
their foſs the ſame both in 
breadth and depth; they con- 
tain a body of men 
guard of the trenches, and 
are likewiſe called places of 
arms. 


Re vovusr, caſtle, or Don- 


jon, is a place more particu- 
larly intrencbed and- ſepara- 
ted from the reſt by a fols, 
there is generally in each of 
them a high tower, from 
whence the country round 
the place may be diſcovered. 
| ReGIMENT, battalion, or 
corps, are the ſame thing, 
only with this difference, ſome 
Regiments have more battali- 
ons than one. 

REcuLAR ATTACKS, are 
ſuch as are made in form, 
that is by regular approaches. 

ReinForceD-RinG of a 
gun, is that next the truni- 
ons, between them and the 
vent, the reinforced part of a 
gun, is from the baſe-ring to 
the Reinforced-Ring, being 
much the thicker of Metal 
than any other 72 of the 
piece, becauſe of the great 
force of the powder. 

REINFORCEMENT to an 


army, is an addition of freſh 


the workmen againſt 
the ſallies of the garriſon ; 


the. 


RE 


troops to ſtrengthen an army, 
and to enable them to go on 
an enterpriſe. - _ 12 
RELIEVE, to relieve the 
guard, is to put freſh men 
upon the guard; to relieve 
the trenches, is to relieve the 
guard of the trenches, by 
lending off thoſe that have- 
been there upon duty before. 
REenpezvous, is the place 
appointed by the general, 
where all the troops which. 
compole the army are to 
meet at the day appointed. 
REemounT, to remount 
the cavalry, is to get freſh 
young horſes in the room of 
thoſe which have been killed, 
diſabled, or unfit for ſervice. 
 RE8ERrve, is a body of 
troops ſometimes drawn out 
of the army, and encamped 
by themſelves in a line behind 
the lines. | 
ResERve-GUARD, is the 
the ſame as the picket-guard, - 
only with this difference, it 
mounts at troop beating and 
the other at retreat beating. 
RETIRADE, is a Trench- 
with a parapet, but Reti- 
tirade or Coupure is moſt or- 
dinarily taken for a retrench- 
ment — by the two fa- 
ces of the re- entering angle 
in a; body of a. place, after 
the firſt defence is ruined, 
and the beſieged. obliged to 
abandon the head of the 
work without quitting it en- 
tirely 3 therefore while ſome 
* making head to the ene- 


. 
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my, others 2 to be buf 
in making the Retirade, whic 
is only a ſimple barracade or 
retrenchment, thrown in 
haſte, with a ſort of a 
before it; it depends upon 
the knowledge of an engineer 
ta direct, the honour of 
the folders to work at fuch a 
time, fince they do it for the 
defence of their liberty. 
The Retirade ought to be 
. Taifed as high as poſhble, and 
fome fourneau's or fougades 
made under it, to blow up 
the enemies fodgments. 
RtTREAT. See drum. 
Nr Doc x a place, is to 
ige the rnor or com- 
mandant to furrender it to 
the befiegers, by capitula- 
RI | 


-ReTRENCHMENT, is an 

work raifed to cover a poll, 
and fortify it againſt an ene- 
my, fuch as fafcines loaded 
with earth, gabions, barrels 
of earth, fand bags, and ge- 
nerafly all things that can 
cover the men, and give a 
ſtop to the enemy, but it is 


more particularly applicable | 


to a foſs, bordered with a 
parapet; and a poſt fortified 
thus, is called poſt retrench- 


ed, or ſtrong poſt. Retrench- 


ments are either general or 
particular. PIP 
GXNERAL RETRENCH- 
MENTS, are new tortficati- 
ons, made in a place beſieg- 
ed, for to cover themfelves 
when the enemy becomes 
maſters of a lodgment on the 


is cest 
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fortification, that m 
be in a cendition b 
the ground inch by inch, an 
of putting a ſtop to the ene- 
mies p ſs, in ex ion 
of relief; as if the beſiegers 
attack a tenaille of the place, 
which they} the weakeſt, 
either by its being ill flanked, 
or being commanded by ſome 
neighbouring ground, then 


the befreged make a t re- 
trenchment, incloſing all 
that part which they b in 
moft danger. Theſe ought 


to be fortified with baſtions 
and  demi-baſtions, with a 
good foſs, and ought to be 
higher than the works of the 
place, that they may com- 
mand the old works, and put 
the beſiegers to a great trouble 
in covering themfelves; they 
ought likewife to be counter- 
mined. | | 
RETRENCHMENTS parti- 
cutar, are fuch as are made 
in the baſtions, when the 
enemy are maſters of the 
breach, they can never be 
made but in full baſtions, for 
in empty or hollow baſtions, 
there can be made only reti- 
rades; thefe particular re- 
trenchments are made ſeve - 
ral ways, according to the 
time they have to cover 


themſelves; fometimes they 
are made beſbre hand, which 


the beſt; as 
Count Pagan, who makes a 
double parapet in all his ba- 
ftions, and a retrenchment © 
made before hand, requires 
no 


RE 
no more men for its defence, 
than if it were not made, 
becauſe they never defend it 
till the principal work be loft : 
The parapet of ſuch re- 
tre nchments ought to be five 
or _ feet thick, and fi ve 
h. with a large and 
ok from — ought 
= out ſmall fougades, and 
counter mines. 
RzTvxrnNs ofa mene 
are the turnings and windings 


which farm the lines of the 


trench, and are as near as 
they can be made parallel to 
the place attacked, to ſhun 
being enfiladed: Theſe re- 
turns, when followed, make 
a long way from the end of 
the trench to the head, which 
going the ſtrait way, is very 
ſhort, but then the nien are 
expoſed ; yet upon à ſalley, 
the beſt men never conſider 
the danger; but getting over 
the trench with fuch as will 
follow them, take the ſhorteſt 
way to repulſe the enemy, 
and cut off their retreat, if 
poſſible. 

RZVIEIE. See drum. 

Rzavensr, ſignifies on the 
back or behind ; ſo we ſay, 
Reverſe view, a Reverſe 
commanding ground, 4 Re- 
verſe battery, &c. 

Rzvizw, is the drawing 
out of the regiments, more 
or leſs, to be reviewed by a 
general officer, who makes 
an exact return of their ap- 


r 
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tion they are in, as alſo of 
their firings and manceuvres, 
&c. and orders ſuch men to 
be diſcharged, as ate unfit 
for ſervice, and reviews the 
recruits, who have been in- 
liſted ſince the laſt review. + 
REpousBT, is a kind of 
work þ pay beyond the — 
cis, of various forms. | 
DOD, ig 
name of a ſmall work, ade 
in a ravelin of the ſame form 
Repevear, is kkewiſe « 
ſquare work, without any 
baſtions, placed at ſome di- 
ſtance from a fortification, to 
guard a pals, Or to prevent 
an enemy from an 
that way 
 REvETEMENT is a eng 
wall, built on the outſide of 
the rampart py parapet, to 
ſupport the earth, and pre- 
vent its rolling into the ditch. 
Rp rau, is a riſing ground 
or eminence, ng a 
plain, which is ſometimes 
near parallel to the work of 
a place: It is a great diſad- 
vantage to have Rideaus near 
a fortification, eſpecially 
when they fire from far, and 
terminate on the counter- 


ſearp; for they not oh 


mand the place, but ente 
facilitate the enemies ap- 
aches. b 
Riocatr, when guns are 
loaded with ſmall charges, 
and ate elevated from ten to 
twelve degrees, ſo as to fire 
over the parapet, and the ſhot 
I 2 rolls 
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rolls along the oppoſite ram- 
part; it is called Riochet 
firing, and the batteries, are 
called Riochet batteries. 

RHILAND-Rop, is a mea- 
jure of two fathom, or twelve 
foot, uſed by the Dutch en- 
gineers. 4 

Rroms, is a four ſided 
figure, whoſe ſides are equal, 
but the angles unequal. - 
 RHhomsnorpx, is a four 
ſided figure, whoſe angles 
and oppoſite ſides are equal, 


but all its four ſides are not 


equal. 
Rortr, muſter-roll, is a 
roll of the officers, non-com- 


miſſioned officers, aad pri- 


vate men of each company, 
accounting ſor every indivi- 
dual, either on furlow, par- 
ty, command, guard, de- 
tachment, or ſick, &c. 

To RoLL in duty, is when 
officers of the ſame rank take 
their turns upon duty, as 
captains with captains, and 
ſubalterns with ſubalterns, and 
command according to the 
ſeniority of their commiſſions. 
ROLL ERS, are round 
pieces of wood, of about nine 
inches diameter, and four feet 
long, which ſerve in moving 
mortars, from one place to 
another, when it is near, by 
raiſing the fore-part of the 
bed fo high, that one of theſe 
rollers may be laid under it, 
then puſhing the bed for- 
ward, and laying another in 
its way, and another before 


R O 


that, and ſo on: Thus the 


mortar is with little trouble 
brought to another place. 
Royx for gin, rope for 
draught ropes, &c. 
RovnD, is commanded by 
an officer, that goes round 
the ramparts of a garriſon, 
to ſee that the guards and 
centries be watchful and alert 
upon their duty: When the 
Round comes near a centry, 
they challenge, and being an- 
ſwered Rounds, ' the centry 
ſays, Paſs Rounds, and reſts 
his firelock; when the Round 
1s near the guard, the centry 
challenges, who comes there, 
being anſwered, Round ; he 
ſays, ſtand Round; ſerjeant 
turn out the guard, (the 
guard being turned out, and 
the officer at the head of it) 
the ſerjeant with' four men 
advances towards the Round, 
and challenges, within fix 
paces of the ſerjeant who eſ- 
corted the Round, the ſer- 
jeant of the eſcort is to an- 
ſwer Round, advance ſer- 
jeant with the parole, and 
then orders his men to reſt 
their firelocks, the ſerjeant 
of the eſcort advances alone, 
and gives the ſetjeant of the 
guard the parole, and while 
he is giving it, the ſerjeant 
of the guard holds the ſpear 
of his halbert at the others 
breaſt ; he then orders the 
ſerjeant to return to his eſ- 
cort, and leaving the men he 
brought with him to keep 
the 


his men, and then fa 


„ 
the round from advancing, 
goes to his officer, and gives 
him the parole he received 
from the ſerjeant, the officer 
finding the parole right, or- 
ders his ſerjeant to — 
vance round, and orders the 
guard to reſt their firelocks, 
the ſerjeant orders his ad- 
vanced men to wheel back 
from the centre, and form a 
lane, through which the 
Round paſs, and goes up to 
the officer, and gives him the 
parole, (the Grand Round 
receives the parole from the 
officer). | 
Ro u rx, an order to direct 
troops to march, road they 
are to take, and an authority 
to the magiſtrate to quarter 
troops. | 
To Rovrsx, to defeat, or 
put an army to flight. 
RoYAL REGIMENTS, are 
ſuch, who- are entitled to 
wear blue, or faced with blue. 
To Run the gauntlet, is 
a puniſhment for offenders ; 
the regiment is drawn out, 
and make a line, each ſol- 
dier having a ſwitch in his 
hand, the criminals back and 
ſhoulders are naked, and he 
runs along, every ſoldier has 
a ſtroke at him, the drums 
beat at each end of the lane; 
this of late is not practiſed. 


| - ral N 

SAFE- GUARD, is a pro- 
tection granted by a prince or 
kis general, to ſome of the 


8 A 
enemies lands, to preſerve 
them from being plundered; 
it ſignifies likewiſe, a trooper, 
who ſtays at the entry of 2 
place proteQed, to hinder 
ſoldiers, which ſtraggle off 
from the army, from com- 
mitting any diſorder, 

To force a ſafe-guard is 
death, by the articles of war, 
if upon ſervice. 

SAKER, is à piece of ord- 
nance, carrying a ball of five 
pound and a quarter weight; 
the diameter of the bore is 
three inches and nine fix- 
teenths, the length of the 

n about eight or nine foot: 
ſt is a very good field piece; 
and is a _ part of the 
marching artillery. | 

SALLY, is when a part of 
the garriſon goes out 'private- 
ly, and falls ſuddenly on' the 
beſiegers in their trenches, 
endeavouring to drive them 
out, and-deſtroy their works, 
| SALIANT-ANGLE, is that 
whoſe points turn from the 
centre of the place.” 


To $ALvuTE, is the firing 


of the cannon round the 
place, in the field when the 


officers ſalute a General with 
fuzees or eſpontoons, The 


officers that carry the co- 

lours, ſalute, bringing them 

down, near the ground. 
SAND-BAGS, are ſacks of 


two foot high, and ten inches 


diameter, filled with earth, 
and tied very faſt. 


Say, is a trench, or an 
approach made under mn | 


4 


0 
of pitched cloth, of about 
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of ten or twelve feet broad, 
when the beſiegers come near 
the place, and their fire 
grows ſo dangerous, as not 
to be approached uncovered, 

SASH) ate in general made 
of crimſon ſilk; though of 
late ſome of the light dra- 
goons have them intermixed 
with gold and filver: The 
\ firſt intention of them were, 
in cafe an officer received fo 
deſperate 4 wound, as to ren- 
der him incapable of remain- 


ing at his poſt, he might be 


into his Saſh, and car- 
ried off by the aſſiſtance of 
two men. 

SsRJEANTS SASH, are of 
very ſtrong. worſted, made 
on purpoſe * them. 
SAVCL3SE, is a long train 
powder, fewed up in a roll 


two inches diameter: The 
uſe of it is to fire mines or 
caiſſons; the length of it 
muſt reach from the mine to 


the place where the engineer 


is to fire it, to ſpring the 
mine. 

S Auciss ox, is a long 
pipe or bag, made of cloth or 
leather, of about an inch and 
a half diameter, filled with 
powder, going from the 
chamber of 4 mine to the 
entrance of the gallery 3 it 
ſerves 10 give fire the 
mine. N 
— is likewiſe a 
faſcine, much longer than 
the common ones ; they ſerve 


SE 
to raife batteries, and to re- 
pair breaches. 

SCALADE, or efcalade, is 
a furious attack, upon a wall 
or rampart, carried on with 
ladders, to inſult by open 
force, 

Satz, is a right line di- 
vided into equal parts, repre · 
ſenting miles, fathoms, paces, 
inches, &c. It is uſed in 
making plans upon paper, in 
giving each line * true 
length. 

Sc Ar or eſcarp, is the 
interior talus or flope of the 
ditch, next the places, at 
the foot of the rampart or 

SCHENOGRAPHY, Which 


is kkewiſe called profile or 


view, is the natural repreſen- 
tation of a place, ſuch as it 
to us, when we look 
upon it from without, con- 
ſidering its ſituation, the 
form of its walls, the num- 
ber and figure of its ſteeplee, 
and the tops of its buildings, 
both publick and private. 
To Scovk a line, is to 
flank it, fo as to ſee directly 
along it, that a muſquet. ball 
entering at one end, may 
hre to the other, leaving no 
place of ſecurity. 
SBNIORITY) is the- diffe- 
rence of time, between the 
raiſmg of two battalions, 
whereby the one is ſaid to be 
ſenior to the other : All bat- 
talions take place according 
to ſeniority ; the n 


SH 

of time between the date of 
two commiſſions, makes the 
one ſenior to the other, and 
all officers of the fame rank, 

roll by the ſeniority of their 
commiſſions; if two are 
ſigned of one day, you muſt 
refer to the date of your for- 
mer commiſſion. 

SERJEANTS, are non- 
commuſſioned officers, and 
ought to be fober, active, and 
vigilant, to read and write, 
becauſe they have feveral re- 
turns to make out, and are 
to attend morning and even- 
ing rolkcallings, and every 
day to bring the orders to his 
officers. © 
_ Sxcond DiTER, is that 
which is made on the out- 
fide of the glacis, when the 
ground is low, and water to 
be had. 

Sg COND COVERT - WAY, 
is that which is made pages 
the ſecond ditch, 

SHorT, all ſorts of ball, ei- 
ther for cannon, or for muſ- 
quets, carabines, and piſtols. 

CuAlx- s Hor, is two 
whole or half bullets jomed 
together, either by # bar or 
chain of iron, which allows 
them ſome liberty aſunder, fo 
that they cut and deftroy what 
ever happens in their way. 

Swovkt, ſerves to throw 
up the -eurth, which the 

-ax and mattock raiſe : 
t is made of a ſhaft of about 
three ec and @ half . '2 


about Steen inches deep, 
and eight broad. 

SHouLDER of a baſtion, 
is where the face and the 
flank meet. 

SiDss of horn-works, te- 
nailles, crown - works, &c. 
are thoſe parts of the ram- 
parts which reach from the 


Lender of the i , 


place, to the bead of the 
works, which in horn-works, 
and tenailles, are parallel: 
ſometimes theſe fades are 0 
longer than the reach af a 
uet that, and are then 
defended by the faces of the 
place, but when they are 
longer, they have either 
flanks made in the long fides, 
which are then ſaid to have 
ſhoulders, or elſe they are 
indented, or made with re- 


SLEGE,. to befiege ales 
is to furround it with an ar- 


my, and approach it, yp 84 
ſages made m the grau 
as to be covered oy — 


ge. And when they cam 
approach the town, fo. near 
of as to take it, withaut making 
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any conſiderable works; the 
ſiege is called an attack. 
To MAKE OR FORM A 
StEGE, there muſt be an ar- 
my ſufficient to furniſh five 
or ſix reliefs for the trenches, 
pioneers, guards, convoys, 
eſcorts, &c. and an artillery, 
with magazines, furniſhed 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
warlike ſtores and proviſions 
of all ſorts ; and an infirmary 
with phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
&c. and medicines of all 

forts. - 1: 
To RAISE A SIEGE, is to 
give over attacking a place, 
in abandoning the works, and 
levelling the works and poſts 


which they are in poſſeſſion 


of, before the place. 


To TURN A SIEGE, into 
a blockade, is to give over 
the attacks, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves of all the avenues 
leading to the place, to hinder 
any ſuccours or convoys get- 
ting into it, witK a deſign to 
take it by famine. 
SILLON, is a work raiſed 
in the middle of a fols, to 


' defend it when it is too wide: 


It has no particular form, 
ſometimes being made with 
little baſtions, half-moons, an d 
redans, which are lower than 
the works of the place, but 


higher than the covert-way; 


the word ſillon, is now almoſt 


out of uſe, being now called 


envelope. 


Stx Aix, an antient order 
af battle for ſix battalions, 


SP 
which ſuppoſing them all in 


a line, is formed thus: The 


ſecond and fifth battalions 
advance, and make the van; 
the firſt and ſixth, fall to the 
rear, leaving the- third and 
fourth, to form the body; 
each battalion ought to have 
a ſquadron on its right, and. 
another on its left. 
SKIRMISH, is a ſudden 
encounter between two ſmall 
bodies of men, . 
SOLDIER, is he, who is 
inliſted in the ſervice, and 
receives pay, thoſe of the 
foot belong to the. infantry, 
and ſerve on foot. Thoſe of 
the cavalry, generally ſerve 
on horſeback. | 
SPADE, is an inſtrument, 


for digging. up the ground ; 


the head of it is all of iron, 
the upper part being flat for 
pioneers, 'camp-colour- 


men, &c. To. ſet his foot 
on, to force it into the 
ground. 


To SPIN HAY, is to twiſt 
it up in ropes very hard for an 
expedition, each trooper car- 
rying as much as he can be- 
hind him. | 

SPOKES of a wheel of a 
cannon, are thoſe. ſhort 
pieces of wood, being twelve 
in number; which by having 
one end fixed in the fellows, 
and the other in the nave ; 
keep the nave in the centre, 
and make the wheel. 

- SPUNGE of a gun, is a 
long ſtaff, put into a roll of 
wood 
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wood, which is covered over 
with ſheep ſkin, the wool 
outwards, toſpunge and clean 
the gun; as ſoon as the gun 
has fired, a matroſs is ready 
with the ſpunge, while ano- 
ther claps his finger upon the 
vent, to ſtop the air, and ſtifle 
what fire may remain in the 
chamber. 

SQUADRON, 1s a ſmall bo- 
dy of horſe, compoſed of 
three troops. 

"SQUARE," is a figure com- 

of four equal ſides, 
and four right angles. 
LONG SAE, is a figure 
compoſed of four ſides, 
whereof the two oppoſite are 
equal, and all the angles 
right angles. 9 
Os Lo SQUARE, is 2 
figure compoſed of four, the 
front and rear faces, are of a 
ſmall extent, and the angles 
ſometimes. covered by the 
granadiers; when that is not 
the caſe, the granadiers are 
divided into two diviſions, 
and form the front and rear 
face of the ſquare. 

SQUARE, battalion of men, 
is that which is compoſed of 
an eqnal number of men in 
rank or file, or when the 
number of men in each file, 
is equal to the number of men 
in each rank 3; ſquare battali- 
on of ground, is when the 
ground of the flanks is of the 
ſame extent, as the ground 
of the front and rear. 
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Hor LO] SquaRE, is 8 


body of foot, drawn up with - 
a ſpace in the middle (for 
the colonel, leutenant Cola» 


nel, major, adjutant colours, 
pioneers, grenadiers, muſick 
and drummers) to oppoſe ei- 
pole either cavalry, or infan» 
try. 

STANDARD, is a piece of 
ſilk or Damaſk, about a foot 
and a half ſquare z on which 
is embroidered, a device or 
cypher, it is fixed on a long 
ſtaff, eight or nine foot long, 
and carried at the head of the 
ſquadron. 

STRAW, STUBBLE, the 


ſtalks of corn, which is put 


into the tents, for. the ſoldis 
ers to ſleep upon. 
- Su ccovuR is the enter- 
priæe made to relieve a 
place. That is, raiſe the 
ſiege, and force the enemy 
from it. 

ST AR-REDOUBTS,are now 
out of uſe. 5 
Sroxx. See aſſault. 
. STrRAIKS, are ſtrong plates 
of iron, fix in number, fix» 
ed with long nails, called 
ſtraik nails, on the circum- 
ference of a common wheel, 
over the joints of the fellows, 
both to ſtrengthen the wheel 
and ſave the fellows from 
wearing out, in hard ways or 


ſtreets. 
SUBALTERN., See offi- 
cer. | 
$uB-BRIGADIER, is a poſt 
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in the troops of guards next 


under a brigadier. 
SUB-LIEUTENANT, is an 


| officer i in the fuzgteers, where 


they have no enſigns, and is 


the youngeſt lieutenant in the 


company, receives heute- 
nant's pay, and takes-rank as 
lieutenant ; and carries the 
colours. N 
Sus -Divisiox, are the 
leſſer parcels, into which a 
rumber of men are divided, 
being half a grand diviſion. 

SUBSISTANCE, is the mo- 
ney paid to the officers and 
ſoldiers. 

SURFACE, or fuperfices, 
is an extent, having length 
and breadth ; but no thick- 
neſs : It is evident, that the 
_ extremities of a ſurface are 
lines. 

SURFACE, as a term in 
fortification, is that part of 
the ſide which is terminated 
by the flank prolonged or ex- 
tended, and the angle of the 
neareſt: baſtion ; the double 
of this line with the curtain, 
is equal to the exterior ſide. 

SUTLER, is he who fol- 
lows the army, to ſell all ſorts 
of proviſions to the troops. 
They pitch their tents in the 
rear of each regiment, and 
2bout the generaPs quarters; 
their beer, wine, bread, &c. 
they either buy from the 
boors, or fetch from the 
neareſt towns. 

SWALLOWS - TAIL," is an 
out-work, differing from a 
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ſingle tenaille, in that its ſides 
are not parallel, hike thoſe of 
a tenaille; but if prolonged 
yould meet and form an an- 
gle on the middle of the cur- 
tain ; its head or front, is 
compoſed of two faces, form- 
ing a re-entring angle. This 
work is extraordinary well 
flanked, and defended by the 
works of the place, which diſ- 
cover all the length of its long 
ſides. But their great fault 
is their not covering ſuffici- 
ently the flanks of the oppo- 
ſite baſtions. 
\ Sword, they are of vari- 
ous ſorts, the ſmall ſword, 
broad ſword, cut and thruſt 
ſword, and the cuteau (the 
ſmall ſword is the genteeleſt 
and beſt for ſervice) they are 
carried in a belt, or hung to 
ſwivels, and worn on the left 
lidec - + 
SWORD Kare thoſe of 
the cavalry are of buff lea- 
ther, thoſe of the infantry, 
the moſt of them are of crim- 
ſon and gold. 
TAC TI CK, the art of 
marſhalling ſoldiers. _ 
Tail of the trenches, or 
opening of the trenches, is 
the poſt where the beſiegers 
begin to break ground, to co- 
ver themſelves from the fire 
of the place, in advancing 
the lines of apptoach. 
Talus, or epatement, is 
the. ſlope given to the ram- 
3 r 
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part or wall, that it may 
ſtand the faſter, and is more 
or leſs, according as the earth 
is looſer or more binding, all 
ramparts ought to have ſlope 
or talus on each ſide, that 
is, they ought to be broader 
at the baſis, than at the top; 
the one is called the exteri- 
or talus, the other the interi- 
or talus, and there is likewiſe 
a ſuperior talus. | 
ExrERIOR Tatus, is the 
flope given to the work, on 
the ſide towards the country, 
and ought to be as ſmall as 
poſſible, that the enemy may 
not find it eaſy to be mounted, 
either by eſcalade or other- 
wiſe. Bur if the earth be not 
good, the talus muſt be large, 
that it may keep it up the 
better, in ſuch a caſe it were 
to ſupport the earth 
— wall, hich the French 
call chemiſe, when it is not 
thick, and otherwiſe revete- 
ment, which ſignifies cloath- 
ing or fencing, to make the 
earth laſt longer, and to ſave 
the making too large a talus, 
this wall, ought to have a 
ſmall talus of a fifth or ſixth 
part of its height, and for a 
reinforcement, it is generally 
ſupported on the inſide, by 
counter forts, or a ſort of 
buttraſſes. 


INTERIOR T ALUS, is the 


ſlope of the inſide of the 
work next the town, which 
is much larger than that of 
the outſide, and has at the 
angles of the gorge, and 


Wo 
ſometimes in the . middle of 


the curtain, ramps or ſſoping 


roads to mount upon the 
terre-plain of the rampart, 
the interior talus of the pa- 
rapet, ought to be very ſmall, 
that the men may with more 
eaſe fire over it. | 
SUPERIOR T ALUs, of the 
parapet, is the ſlope on the 
top of the parapet. This 
ſlope allows the ſoldiers to 
defend the covert-way with 
ſmall- ſnot, which they could 
not do were it level. 
 TARPAULINS, are pitched 
cloths, to throw over ſtores 
in open boats, or upon bat» 
teries or in magazines, 
Tarroo. See drum, 


TxMoins, is a French 


term for the pieces of earth 
left ſtanding, as marks or 
witneſſes in the foſſes of 
places they are emptying, to 
the end they may know ex- 
actly, how many cubical fa- 
thoms or feet of earth has 
been carried away, thereby 
to pay the workmen, who 


are ſure to leave ſome of the 


higheſt ſpots of ground for 
temoins, to have more depth 
to meaſure, But the en- 
gineers are generally care» 
ful' to mark out indifferent 
places, ſome high, ſome low, 
to meaſure as exaQ as they 
can. 

TarAvp or flope, is made 
to the works of a fortificati- 
on, both on the outſide and 
inſide, to prevent the earth 
from rolling down, 
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TENAtLLES, ate low 


works made in the ditch be- 
fore the curtains, where 
there are three ſorts, the firſt 
are the faces of the baſti- 
ons, produced, till they meet 
much lower; the ſecond have 
faces and flanks, and a cur- 
tain: and the third have on- 
ly faces and flanks. 

TENAIILONSs ate works 
made on each ſide of the ra- 
velin, much like the lunettes ; 
they differ, in that one of the 
faces of a tanaillon, is in the 
direQion of the face of the 
favelin ; where that of the 
lunette is perpendicular to 
it. 

TENT, is a fort of a pavil- 
lion of ſtrong ticking, which 
is pitched upon poles, with 
cords and pegs, and pulled 
down when the army moves: 
It ſerves to keep an officer 
under cover night and day. 

TEernE-PLatN of a ram- 
part, is the horizontal ſu- 
perficies of the rampart be- 
tween the interior talus and 
the banquette, tis on the 
terre-plain, that the defen- 
dants go and come: It is 
likewiſe the paſſage of the 
rounds. Trees on the terre- 
plain of a rampart, ſerve to 
bind it, but in a ſiege they 
are convenient; fot the noiſe 
made by the . wind amongſt 
the leaves, hinders the be- 
ſieged from hearing the 
workmen in the approaches. 


To TrRTIATE a piece, is 


to examine it, whether it has 
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the due thickneſs of metal in 
every place, aud whether it 
be true bored. — 
Totrsx is a meaſure by 
French engineers in all their 
fortifications, and is fix foot; 
a ſquare toiſe is thirty ſix 
ſquare feet: And a cubical 
toiſe is two hundred and fix- 
teen cubical feet. | | 
ToMPION, is a ſtopper of 
wood or cork, which is uſed 
in loading a mortar, It is ex- 
aQly fitted for the mouth of 
the chamber, and is drove 
hard in, after the powder, and 
the bomb is placed above it; 
it ferves by confining the 
powder, to make it burſt out 
with the more violence. 
Tompion is like wiſe a ſtopper 
of wood, for the mouth of 
the mortar or gun, to keep 
out the rain. : 
Toucu-noLE, or vent, 
is the ſmall hole at the end 
of the cylinder of a gun or 
muſquet, by which the fire 
is conveyed to the powder 
in the chamber, in a firelock 
carabine, or piſtol, it is cal- 
led the touch-hole, but in 2 
piece of cannon, it is more 
properly called the vent. 
Town ox ForT, major 
in a garriſon, is an officer 
who is conſtantly about the 
governor or officer com- 
mandingy and receives his or- 
ders, and iſſues them to the 
troops in garriſon, he is to 
command, according to the 
rank he now has, or has had 
in the army, and if he 1 * 
a 
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had any other commiſſion, 
but that of town or fort ma- 
jot, he is to command as 
youngelt captain. 

Town ox ForrT, adju- 
tant, is an aſſiſtant to the 
fort or town major. 

To w £& R baſtions, ſmall 
towers made, in the form of 
baſtions, with rooms and cel- 
lars underneath, to place men 
and guns in them. 

TrAtiz your firelocks, is 
When the foldiers carry their 
firelocks in the ſame poſition 
as the officers trailing their 
e ſpontoons. 

TRAIN-BAND9, are regis 
ments or companies of mili- 
tia. | 
Txaxsun is & piece of 
wood, which goes acroſs be- 
twixt the cheeks of a gun 
carriage, or of a ging to 
keep them fixed together ; 
each tranſum in a carriage, is 
ſtrengthened by a bolt of 


ifon. 


made croſs the covert-way, 
oppoſite to the ſaliant angles 
of the works, and neat the 
places of arms, to prevent 
enfilades ; they are eighteen 
feet thick, and as high as the 
ridge of the glacis. 

There ate alſo Traverſes 
made in the caponiers, but 
then they ate called tambour 
ttaverſes, and are likewiſe 
made within other works, 
when there are any hills or 
riſing grounds, from which 
may be ſeen the inſide of thefe 
works. | 


TRAVIRSE, is a parapet, | 
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To Travtrst a gun of 
mortar, is to bring her about 
with handſptkes, to the right 
or left, till ſhe is pointed ex- 
actly at the object. | 

TRENXCH, which is like- 
wiſe called lines of approach, 
and lines of attack, is a way 
hollowed in the earth, in form 
of a foſs, having a pafapet 
towards the place beſieged; 
when the earth can be remo- 


ved, or elfe it is an elevation 


of faſcines, gabions, wook 
packs, and ſuch other things 
that can cover the men, and 
that does not fly in pieces or 
ſplinters to hurt them: This 
is to be done when the ground 
is rocky, but when the earth 
is good, the trench is car- 
ried on with leſs trouble, and 
the engineers are to demand 
only proviſion of ſpades, ſho« 
vels, and pick-axes, to en- 
large the trench to five feet 
deep, and. two fathoms wide. 
The greateſt fault a trench 
can have, it to be infiladed; 
to prevent which t are 
ordinarily carried on with 
turnings and elbows; as the 

trenches are never cartied on 
but in the night-time, there - 
fore the ground ought to be 
viewed and obſerved very 
nicely in the day. On the 
angles or ſides of the trench, 
there ought to be lodgments 
or epaulments, in form of 
traverſes, the better to hin; 
der the ſallies of the garrt- 
ſon, to favour the advance- 
ment of the trenches, and to 

ſuſtain | 


lodgme 
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fuſtain the workmen. Theſe 
nts are ſmall trenches, 
fronting the place beſieged, 
and joining the trench at the 
one end. 
The lebens for the bat- 
teries are made behind the 
trenches, the firſt at a good 
- diſtance, to be uſed _ a- 

gainſt ſallies of the garriſon; 
as the approaches advance, 
the batteries are brought 
nearer, to ruin the defences 


of the place, and diſmount 


the artillery of the beſieged: 
The batteries for the breaches 
are made when the trenches 


are advanced near the covert 


way. | | 
If there be two attacks, 
there muſt be lines of com- 
munication, or boyaus be- 
tween the two, with places 
of arms, at convenient di- 
ſtances : The trenches ought 
to be ſix or ſeven feet high, 
with the — which ought 
to be five foot thick, and 
have banquetts for the ſol- 
diers to mount upon. 
Returns of a trench are the 
elbows and turnings, which 
form the lines of approach, 
and are made as near as can 
be parallel to the defence of 


the place, to prevent their 
' GLE, conſidered according 


bong infiladed. 
JI O MOUNT THE Takn- 
enks, is to mount guard in 
the trenches; to relieve the 
trenches, is to relieve the 
guards of the trenches; to 

diſmount the trenches, is to 
come off the guard of the 
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the trenches; to cleanſe or 


ſcour the trenches, is to make 
a vigorous ſally upon the 
guard of. the trenches; to 
torce them to give way and 
quit their ground, to drive a- 
way the workmen, break 
down the parapet, fill up the 
trench, and to nail their 
cannon. 

COUNTER - TRENCHES, 
are trenches made againſt the 
beſiegers, which conſequent- 
ly have their parapet turned 
againſt the enemies ap- 
proaches, and are infiladed 
from ſeveral parts of the 
place, on purpoſe to render 
them uſeleſs to the enemy, 
if they chance to be maſters 
of them; but they ought not 
to be infiladed, or command- 
ed by any height in the ene- 
mies poſſeſſion. | 

TRIANGLE, is a. figure, 
comprehended between three 
ſides, and 1s either reQilineal, 
or ſpherical : A reQilineal, 
or plain triangle, is a figure 
conſiſting of three ſtraight 
ſides: A ſpherical triangle 
is a figure formed by three 
arches, of three great circles, 
cutting one another on the 
ſurface of a ſphere. 

A RECTILINEAL TRIAN> 


to the ſides, may be either 


equilateral iſoſceles, or ſca- 
lene, and conſidered accord- 
ing to its angles, may be ei- 
ther rict- angle or oxigon. 
EQUILATERAL TRIAN- 
' GLE, is What. has the three 
. ſides 
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ſides equal: It is evident the 
three angles muſt likewiſe be 
equal, each being ſixty de- 
grees triangle, iſoſcoles is 
what hath two ſides equal; 
whence it follows, that all 
Equilateral Triangles are 
iſoſcoles, though all iſoſcoles 
triangles are not equilateral. 


TRIANGLE (SCALENE, is 


what - hath 
ſides. - 
TRIANGLE RECTANGLE, 
is what hath one right angle. 
TRIANGLE | AMBLIGON, 
is what hath one obtuſe angle. 
TxIANGLE' OXIGON, is 
whoſe angles are all acute. 
TROOP of horſe or dra- 
goons, is a ſmall body of men, 
mounted on horſeback. - 
TROOPER; — A 2 
man in a troop of horſe. 
Too. See Drum. 
Tzxucxs, are ſmall wheels 


three unequal 


ol one piece of wood, about 


a foot and a half, or two foot 
diameter, for the truck-car- 
riages, and ſometimes for 

rriſon guns. 
| vt, is an inſtru- 
ment of wind-muſick, uſed 
in publick -rejoicings, each 
troop of horſe has a trumpet : 
it is made of metal, moſt 
commonly of braſs, but ſome- 
times of ſilver. The mouth 
of the trumpet is of ſilver or 
braſs, and is to take out and 
in at pleaſure. He who blows 
the trumpet, is called the 
_ trumpeter, who ought to be 
a man fit for fatigue, and vi- 
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gilant. Tne firſt ſound of 
the trumpet before a march, 
is to boot and ſaddle, at 
which the troopers get them-· 
ſelves ready to mount; this 
is founded when the drums 


beat the general : When the 


aſſemble is beginning to beat, T. 


the trumpets ſound to horſe, 
and they all mount; the 
third is to march. ng 
The trumpets likewiſe ſound 
a charge in day of battle, and 
the retreat at night, &c. 
TRUNIoNs of a gun, are 
the two pieces of metal, ſtick- 
ing out of the ſides of a piece, 
by which it ſwings in its car- 
1 - RING, is that 
ornament or jutting out, a 
little before the Trunions. 
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VALIANT (ſoldier) bold, 
and daring in action, ſtout 
and brave. 54 
VAN, van-guard, is that 
part of the army which 
marches in the front. | 

VEDETTE, is a trooper on 
horſeback as poſted, his 
horſes head is towards the 

lace whence any danger 1s 
N be feared, ine 
bine is advanced, with the 
butt- end againſt his right 


thigh : When the army hes 
encamped 


„there are Vedet- 
tes poſted at all the avenues, 


and on all the riſing grounds, 


to watch for its 1 
ENT, 


VI 
Ver, or touch-hole. See 
touch-hole. 

To View a place, in or- 
der to beſiege it, is called to 
reconnoitre, and is when the 
General, accompanied by the 
engineers, rides round the 
place, obſerving the ſituation 
of it, with the nature of the 
country about -it ; as hills, 
' valleys, rivers, marſhes, 
woods, hedges, &c. thereby 
to judge of the moſt conve- 
nient place for opening the 
trenches, and carrying on the 

ches; to find out pro- 
per places for encamping the 
army, for the lines of cir- 
cumvallation and counteryal- 


lation, and for the park of 


artillery. ' | 
To View, or recongure 
an enemy, is to get as near 
their camp as poſſible, to ſee 
the nature of the ground, and 
the avenves to it, to find/out 
the ſtrength and weakneſs of 
their encampment, where 
they may be beſt attacked; 
or whether it may be proper 
to hazard bringing them to 
ion: e F 
Parties of light horſe arc 
generally ſent out to view the 
enemies march, to know 
whither it tends, thereby to 
gueſs at their deſigns, and to 
late the mations of the 
army accordingly. 
To Vi w, of reconnditre, 
is likewiſe When the quarter- 
maſter- general, with a ſtrang 
party of horſe, goes to view 


UT 
the ways for the march of 
the army, and to find the 


molt convenient place for an 


encampment, to wit, where 
there is water and forage, 
where the army may not be 
too much expoſed. to the in- 
ſults of the enemy, but cove- 
red by rivers, marſhes, woods, 
or ſtrong grounds, where they 
cannot eaſily be forced. | 

VicTokious, are thoſe 
that have got a victory or 
conquelts, 

VicTory, the overthrow, 
or defeat of an enemy. 

Volker, to fire a volley, 
is when the whole fire toge- 
ther, by one. word of com- 
mand. (414 . 
VoLUNTEERS, are per- 
ſons, who of their -awn ac- 
cord, either for the ſervice 
of their prince, or out of the 
eſteem they have for the Ge- 
neral, ſerve in the army, 
without being enga gad to any 
captain, but upon their own 
expence, ate ready upon all 
occaſions, to gain henour and 
preferment,” by: expoſing 
themſelves in the ſer vice. 
19 niet: | 
 U TENSILS, are the ne- 
ceſſaries which are to be fur- 
niſhed by a landierd to the 
ſoldiers quartereq upon him; 
fuch as beds, ſheets, pots, 
diſhes, (poons, . fire, candle, 
Ke. Sometimes the landlord 
makes an agreement for thoſe . 
T& 181 20} 18 things 
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things, and allows money in 
lieu of them. * 
Urzxsits, are likewiſe all 
ſorts of hand tools, uſed in 
an army, or at a ſiege; ſuch 
as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, 
batchets, . bills, wheel - bar- 
rows, &c. or the inſtruments 


uſed about a gun, as the ladle, 


rammer, ſpunge, wad- hock, 
lin- ſtock, coins, handſpikes, 
"FROG ron, Kc. Se. cou 
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W Ab, is a ſtopper of hay 


orſtraw,or the wadding forced 
into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it cloſe in the cham- 
ber; when it is home at the 
powder, the gunner generally 
gives it three thumps with 
the rammer head. 

W 4an-1 00K. or worm, is 
a ſmall iron turned ſerpent- 
wiſe, like a ſcrew, and put 
upon the end of a long ſtaff, 
to draw out the, wad of a 
gun, when ſhe\is to be un- 
OS. a 
| WAGGoN-MASTER- GE- 
NERAL, is he Who has the 
— and. marching of the 


of the army: on a 
— * arch he meets the 


b e at the place ap- 
— and marſhals it ac- 
cording to the rank of the 
brigade or regiment each 
waggon belongs to, and 
matches it according to the 
rout given him, which is 
ſometimes in one column, 


A 
ſometimes in two, ſometimes 
after the artillery, and ſeme- - 
times the baggage of each 
column follows their reſpec= 
tive column, 

_ WaRNING- -PIECE, is the 
gun which fires every even- 
ing at ſun ſet, to give notice 
to the drums and trumpets of” 
the army or garriſon, to beat 
and ſound the retreat, and in 


. garriſon, . to lock the gates, 


and draw up. the bridges. 

W.A&NING-PLECE, is alſo 
the gun which, hres every 
morning at break of day, up- 
on. which the drums of every 
guard beat the reveille, and 
the centries leave off chal- 
lenging, and in à garriſon 
the gates are opened, and the 
draw bridges let down. 

WARRANT. See warrant 
officer. 

Wa, a fightiog Gate of 
hoſtility, between, , nations, 
ſtates, provinces, or parties, 

To Wax, to go to war, 
to fight one againſt another. 

War of the round, is a 
ſpace left for the paſſage be- 
tween, a rampart and a wall 
of a: fortified garriſon, _ 

__ Wearoxs, all warlike in- 


ſtruments, except fire arms. 


WELL, is a depth. ſunk in 
the ground by the miner, 


trom whence he runs out 


branches or galleries, i in ſearch 


of the enemies mine, to diſ- 


appoint it, or to make a mine. 
WHEEL, is a word of com- 


mand, when a battalion'is to 


L alter 


WI 
alter its poſition, either one 
way or the other, or to wheel 
* ings, grand diviſions, 
wiſions, companies, or 
platoons, &c. 
WHEEL-BARROW, is one 
of the moſt „ utenſils 
about fortification, for rollin 
the earth from one Place to 
another, &c. 
Wurxg Ts of a gun-car- 
2 are two — 7 circles 
compoſed of rhe 
og bn: Tikes, and the nave, 
they are joined where their 
end. Pc by a peg of wood, 
called the Hoe ge, and the 
int is ſtrengthened on ＋ 
dutſide of the wheel, b 
ſtrong plate of iron, c called 
the duledge plate; the wheels 
are one on each end of an 
axle-tree, which keep them 
at a fixed diſtance, and upon 
which the forepart of the car- 
Triage is fixed, by ſtrong bands 
of iron, called the axle-tree 
bands. 
Wicker, is a ſmall door 
in a gate of a fortified place, 
at which a man on foot may 
get in, which'is often opened 
when the | = are ordered 
to be kept 
| W. ener en 
the difference between the 
diameter of the bore and the 
diameter of the ball; for 
ſince the balls are rough, if 
they were not ſomewhat Iefs 
than the bore, they might 
jamm in the piece; fo the 
windage of a demi-culverin 
is a quarter of an inch. 


* 


In a 


W & 


'Wixftact, is x roller of 
wood, ſquare at each end, 
rough which is either croſs 
holes handſpikes, or ſtaves 
a- croſs, to turn it round; * 
this means it draws a cord, 
one end of which is faſtened 
to ſome weight, which it 


es up. They are uſed in 
” Wines of an army. See 


W. 
INGS of A battalion, are 
the right and left of the centre 


of 1 * 

/INTER-QUARTERS, are 
where the troops are quar- 
tered during the winter ; it 
is likewiſe the time compre- 
hended between the end of 
the campaign and the begin- 
ning of the next. 

Won, in an army or 
garriſon, is a token or mark. 
of diſtinction, by which ſpies 
or [treacherous perſons are 
known ; it ſerves likewiſe to 
prevent "furprizes, it is given 
dut by the General to the 
lieutenant· general, or 
gene ral of the day, who 
gives it to the adjutant-gene- 
ral, he to the majors of bri- 
gades, they to the adjutants, 
who give it firſt to their own 
field-officers, and afterwards 
to the non-commiĩſſioned of- 
* — write — in their 
brder] ks; and then 
them 50 their Nen chen 
garrifon it is 
the governor to the — or 
fort major, who ſends them 
to the ſeveral guards ſealed 


up, 


WO 


up, and alſo gives it to the 
adjutant at orderly time. 

Worps of command, are 
terms uſed by officers, in ex- 
erciſing of battalions or ſqua- 
drons, or when they are 
upon action. 

Works, all the fortifica- 
tions about a place, are called 
the works of the place, and 
more particularly all detached 
works, are called the out- 
works. | 

Worn, is a ſcrew of iron, 
to be fixed on the end of a 
rammer, to pull out the wad 


H E 


YO 


or ball of the firelock, cara - 
bine, or piſtol ; it is the ſame 
with the wad - hook, _ 
the one is proper for ſmall 
fire arms, and the other for 
cannon. + 


Y 


YOUNGER officer, is 
he whoſe commiſſion is of a 
later date. SY 

YouNGER regiment, is 
that which is of a ſhorter 
ſtanding, in reſpeQ to another, 
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